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REFUGEE  ACT  OF  1980  AMENDMENT 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  24,  1981 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees  and  International  Law, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:36  a.m.  in  room  2237  of  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building;  Hon.  Romano  Mazzoli  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Mazzoli,  Hall,  Schroeder,  Frank,  Fish, 
Lungren,  and  McCollum. 

Staff  present:  Garner  J.  Cline  and  Arthur  P.  Endres,  Jr.,  counsel; 
Harris  N.  Miller,  legislative  assistant;  and  Eugene  Pugliese,  assist- 
ant counsel. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  hearing  has  been  called  to  consider  a  bill  sponsored  by  Mr. 
George  Danielson,  a  member  of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Mr.  Lungren,  who  is  a  member  of  this  subcommittee.  Both  of  the 
authors  have  monitored  closely  our  refugee  program  and  were 
instrumental  in  the  drafting  of  the  funding  provisions  contained  in 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

Regrettably,  that  act,  which  was  signed  into  law  1  year  ago,  has 
failed  to  reduce  welfare  dependency  among  refugees.  This  was  one 
of  its  primary  objectives.  In  fact,  just  the  opposite  has  occurred. 
Dependency  rates  have  increased,  and  today  almost  50  percent  of 
the  refugees  in  this  country  are  receiving  cash  and  medical  assist- 
ance. 

This  situation  is  unacceptable.  All  parties  involved  in  the  refugee 
resettlement  effort— Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  reset- 
tlement agencies,  and  mutual  assistance  associations  must  join 
together  to  place  refugees  on  the  road  to  self-sufficiency. 

Yet,  executive  branch  reports  required  under  the  Refugee  Act 
have  not  been  submitted  to  Congress;  State  reports  have  not  been 
filed  in  a  timely  fashion;  and,  the  detailed  regulations  called  for  by 
the  Refugee  Act  have  yet  to  be  promulgated. 

The  high  dependency  rates  of  refugees  seriously  concern  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  no  less  than  the  government  officials  in  those 
States  which  contain  large  concentrations  of  refugees. 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  shouldered  a  major  part  of  the 
worldwide  resettlement  burden  for  Indochinese  refugees,  California 
has  borne  a  large  share  of  the  U.S.  resettlement  burden.  For  this 
reason,  the  concerns  of  our  colleagues  from  California  are  under- 
standable, especially  since  full  Federal  reimbursement  for  all  cash, 
health,  and  child  welfare  assistance  is  scheduled  to  terminate  on 

(1) 


April  1,  for  those  refugees  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for 
more  than  3  years. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2142)  which  is  the  subject  of  this  hearing,  would 
delay  the  termination  date  for  full  Federal  reimbursement  for  an 
additional  18  months.  The  April  1  date  itself  represents  an  earlier 
18-month  extension  of  the  termination  date  for  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. 

This  hearing  will  deal  solely  with  H.R.  2142 — the  Danielson/ 
Lungren  bill.  There  are  a  whole  host  of  difficult  issues  relating  to 
other  aspects  of  the  Refugee  Act  and  the  U.S.  resettlement  pro- 
gram, but  these  will  not  be  taken  up  at  this  time. 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  intent  to  discuss  these  broader  policy 
issues  in  the  course  of  its  oversight  and  legislative  hearings  which 
will  be  held  later  this  year  when  it  takes  up  the  reauthorization  of 
the  1980  Refugee  Act. 

In  order  to  consider  the  various  issues  surrounding  this  legisla- 
tion, we  have  invited  officials  from  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  of  California,  and  various  county  governments  who  will  tes- 
tify for  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 

First,  however,  we  will  hear  from  several  Members  of  Congress, 
whose  districts  are  directly  affected  by  our  refugee  resettlement 
program,  and  by  the  April  1  cut-off  date  for  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  committee  is  privileged  today  to  have  two  of  our  colleagues 
from  the  Congress,  both  of  whom  have  an  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  agreed  to  sit  as  a  panel.  We  appreciate 
that.  Congressman,  Jerry  M.  Patterson  from  Santa  Anna,  Calif., 
and  Congressman  Bruce  Vento  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Both  you 
gentlemen  have  prepared  statements  which  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record,  gentlemen. 

You  may  proceed  in  whatever  way  you  wish.  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er you  draw  straws  for  who  goes  first  or  how  you  do  that. 

[A  copy  of  H.R.  2142  follows:] 


97th  congress 
1st  Session 


H.R.2142 


To  amend  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  to  extend  the  period  for  payment  of  child 
welfare  services  and  cash  and  medical  assistance  for  certain  refugees. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  25,  1981 

Mr.  LuNGREN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Danielson)  introduced  the  following  bill; 

which  was  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  to  extend  the  period  for 
payment  of  child  welfare  services  and  cash  and  medical 
assistance  for  certain  refugees. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  (a)  section  313(b)  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  (Public 

4  Law  96-212;   94  Stat.    117)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

5  "April  1,  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 

6  1982". 

7  (b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take 

8  effect  on  March  31,  1981. 

O 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  AND  HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Patterson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  and  members  of  your  subcommittee.  I  did 
submit  lengthy  written  testimony  which  I  won't  repeat  here  for 
you.  I  wish  to  indicate  that  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  H.R.  2142 
which  you  have  before  you  today. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Congressmen  Patterson  and  Vento 
follow:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Jerry  M.  Patterson 

Chairman  Mazzoli,  Distinguished  Committee  Members:  I  am  pleased  to  be  with 
you  today  to  discuss  a  matter  of  critical  importance,  not  only  to  the  constituents  of 
my  district— the  38th  Congressional  District  and  the  people  of  Orange  County,  but 
to  all  of  our  nation,  as  well. 

The  issue  to  which  I  refer  is  the  influx  of  Indochinese  refugees,  and  its  resultmg 
impact  on  the  delivery  of  governmental  services  at  the  County  and  local  level, 
particularly  in  severely  impacted  areas  like  Orange  County. 
My  argument  before  this  committee  shall  be  essentially  three  fold: 

first,  that  by  any  measure  some  areas  such  as  Orange  County  have  borne  a 
substantially  greater  share  of  Indochinese  refugee  resettlement  costs  than  other 
areas  of  the  nation;  . 

second,  that  Orange  County  has  responded  to  this  challenge  in  a  fair,  humane 
and  reponsive  manner; 

third,  that  Orange  County  cannot  continue  to  address  the  isssues  and  chal- 
lenges associated  with  refugee  resettlement  unless  the  federal  government  ex- 
tends the  April  1,  funding  assistance  cutoff  as  it  pertains  to  refugees  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  36  months. 

indochinese  resettlement  in  orange  county 

The  influx  of  Indochinese  refugees  into  Orange  County  began  in  1975,  with  the 
invocation  of  the  United  States  Attorney  General's  "Parole  Authority",  allowing  the 
overriding  of  existing  immigration  quotas  for  refugees  driven  from  their  homes  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  Communist  oppression  and  persecution. 

Orange  County,  like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  understood  and  accepted  its  responsi- 
bility to  assimilate  a  reasonable  and  fair  share  of  the  Indochinese  refugee  popula- 
tion. By  1981,  however,  the  refugee  population  in  Orange  County  had  grown  to 
nearly  50,000;  far  beyond  what  any  fair  share  standard  would  seem  to  dictate. 

Thus,  while  Los  Angeles  has  the  largest  numerical  concentration  of  refugees 
nationally,  Orange  County's  refugee  population  is  proportionately  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  county  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  Orange  County  has  approximately 
1/4  of  California's  total  refugee  population  (estimated  at  163,800),  and  approximate- 
ly 1/10  of  the  Nation's  total  refugee  population  of  approximately  445,000.  By  any 
measure,  Orange  County  has  the  largest  single  concentration  of  refugees  in  the 
United  States. 

Drawn  by  federal  immigraton  and  resettlement  policies,  a  favorable  climate,  and 
the  desire  for  reunification  with  family  and  friends.  Orange  County's  refugee  popu- 
lation has  increased  by  an  average  of  12.7  percent  every  three  months  since  1978. 
Based  on  current  trends  and  federal  policies,  this  level  of  migration  is  expected  to 
continue  at  least  through  1981. 

Of  the  1,000  to  1.200  new  Indochinese  arriving  in  Orange  County  every  month, 
600  to  700  are  primary  immigrants,  while  400  to  500  are  secondary  or  tertiary 
migrants.  These  estimates  are  consistent  with  County  figures  which  indicate  that 
1/3  of  the  current  Orange  County  refugee  population  is  comprised  of  secondary  or 
tertiary  migrants,  while  2/3  represent  primary  resettlement. 

Family  reunification  is  currently  the  major  criteria  of  acceptance  for  primary 
resettlement;  however,  the  greater  the  existing  refugee  population  in  a  given  area, 
the  greater  the  number  of  potential  reunifications.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  mechanism  by  which  secondary  migration  can  be  controlled,  and  the  magnitude 
of  Orange  County's  resettlement  problems  become  readily  apparent. 


THE   IMPACT   OF   RESETTLEMENT   IN   ORANGE   COUNTY 

As  competition  for  scarce  government  dollars  has  grown,  so  to  have  tensions  and 
confrontations  between  refugees  and  competing  socio-economic  groups.  In  Orange 
County,  high  inflation  rates,  rising  unemployment,  and  acute  competition  for  hous- 
ing, health  care  and  unskilled  jobs,  has  exacerbated  tensions  among  the  County's 
poor.  Many  believe  that  refugees  are  receiving  preferential  treatment  in  form  of 
cash  assistance,  job  training  and  special  health  care  not  available  to  others.  Basic 
language  and  cultural  differences  serve  only  to  heighten  feelings  of  suspicion  and 
mistrust. 

In  addition  to  growing  economic  and  racial  tension,  the  rapid  increase  in  Orange 
County's  refugee  population  has  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  cities,  school  districts  and 
existing  social  service  programs.  Let  us  consider  just  three  of  these  areas: 

Education.— 9,631  kindergarten  through  12th  grade  Indochinese  refugee  students 
are  currently  enrolled  in  Orange  County  schools.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
heavily  impacted  high  school  districts  in  the  County  estimates  that  94  percent  of  its 
refugee  students  have  little  or  no  proficiency  in  the  English  language.  Moreover,  of 
its  recent  arrivals,  virtually  none  have  had  exposure  to  English,  and  a  significant 
number  are  unable  to  read  or  write  in  their  native  tongue.  School  districts  in 
Orange  County  desperately  need  additional  bilingual  teachers,  individualized  native 
language  materials,  qualified  linguists  and  counseling  services. 

Housing.— The  intense  rate  of  refugee  migration  into  Orange  County  has  further 
strained  an  already  inadequate  supply  of  affordable  housing.  Notwithstanding  feder- 
al designations  that  a  rental  vacancy  factor  of  less  than  5  percent  represents  an 
emergency  housing  situation.  Orange  County's  present  vacancy  factor  is  less  than  2 
percent.  According  to  the  Orange  County  Housing  Element,  the  County  is  falling 
approximately  10,000  units  short  of  meeting  its  annual  projected  needs.  Section  8 
rental  subsidies  in  the  County  are  oversubscribed,  and  waiting  lists  are  substantial. 
Perhaps  most  strikingly,  while  the  County's  refugee  population  has  increased  by 
26,000  since  1979,  the  County's  total  housing  stock  has  increased  by  only  27,000 
units.  Indochinese  refugee  migration  generates  an  additional  rental  housing  need  of 
up  to  200  units  per  month  in  Orange  County.  Most  of  the  County's  supply  of 
affordable  housing  is  located  within  my  District.  Yet  not  surprisingly,  this  is  also 
where  the  bulk  of  Orange  County's  refugee  population  has  settled,  and  where 
competition  for  scarce,  low-cost  housing  is  most  acute. 

Employment.— Among  the  initial  influx  of  refugees  in  1974  and  1975,  were  a  high 
percentage  of  skilled  and  educated  workers  who  were  quickly  assimilated  into  local 
communities.  More  recent  immigration  patterns,  however,  reveal  that  refugees  pres- 
ently entering  the  United  States  are  from  predominately  agricultural  and  rural 
areas  and  have  little  or  no  education  or  employment  skills.  75  percent  of  the 
"employable"  refugees  currently  on  public  assistance  in  Orange  County,  require 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  classes  before  they  can  begin  working.  Over  80 
percent  of  Orange  County's  refugee  population  cannot  speak  English.  Given  these 
circumstances,  the  idea  of  a  refugee  becoming  self-sufficient  within  36  months  is 
clearly  unrealistic.  Though  many  refugees  in  Orange  County  have  taken  advantage 
of  ESL  and  vocational  programs  available  through  CETA,  VOLAG's,  and  local 
school  districts,  most  of  these  programs  are  filled  to  capacity  and  some  have  four  to 
five  month  waiting  lists.  If  the  federal  government  is  genuinely  committed  to  the 
premise  that  most  refugees  can  attain  self-sufficiency,  then  it  must  do  more  to 
provide  funding  to  local  entities  providing  ESL  and  vocational  instruction. 

IMPACT   OF   APRIL    1    FUNDING   CUTOFF   ON   ORANGE   COUNTY 

Public  Law  96-212,  the  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1980,  provides  for  100  percent 
reimbursement  to  states  and  counties  for  cash  and  medical  assistance  provided  to 
refugees  for  a  maximum  period  of  three  years  from  the  refugees'  date  of  entry  into 
the  United  States.  This  provision,  which  becomes  effective  on  April  1,  1981,  will 
have  a  chilling  fiscal  impact  on  state  and  local  governments.  Moreover,  because 
Orange  County's  proportional  share  of  refuges  is  considerably  larger  than  any  other 
county  in  the  nation,  the  effect  in  Orange  County  will  be  particularly  acute. 

As  of  March  31,  1981,  an  estimated  20,165  refugees  will  be  receiving  cash  assist- 
ance in  Orange  County,  constituting  one  fifth  of  the  County's  welfare  role.  Accord- 
ing to  County  projectons,  approximately  Vi  (5,128)  of  these  would  be  immediately 
subject  to  the  36  month  expiration  provision.  Because  many  have  not  attained  self- 
sufficiency,  they  will  continue  to  require  some  form  of  financial  and  social  service 
assistance.  The  most  likely  scenario  is  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  the  April  1  expiration,  will  be  transferred  from  Refugee  Cash  Assistance 
to  other  welfare  programs,  i.e.,  AFDC-federal,  AFDC-non-federal,  or  County  funded 
General  Relief.  Any  such  transfer  essentially  implies  a  corresponding  shift  in  costs. 
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Based  on  profile  studies  of  affected  clients,  the  County  believes  that  its  welfare 
expenditures  will  rise  by  approximately  6  percent  per  month,  resulting  in  a  net 
County  cost  of  almost  $300,000  in  the  subsequent  three  months.  This  includes 
$233,000  to  be  directly  assumed  by  General  Relief,  a  County  funded  assistance 
program  already  in  a  state  of  severe  financial  distress.  More  significantly,  the 
County's  projected  net  cost  will  rise  to  $2.5  million  over  the  next  18  months  should 
the  April  1  effective  date  not  be  extended. 

In  view  of  federal  immigration  policies  and  the  particular  hardship  these  and 
secondary  migration  have  placed  on  Orange  County,  it  can  be  reasonably  argued 
that  to  compel  the  County  to  assume  the  costs  of  refugee  resettlement  for  36  month 
expirees  is  not  only  unfair,  but  places  an  untenable  financial  burden  on  the  County. 
The  assumption  that  a  refugee  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  36  months  is, 
ipso  facto,  self-sufficient,  is  itself  without  statistical  or  qualitative  justification.  In 
fact,  it  is  widely  accepted  that  a  longer  more  difficult  adjustment  period  can  be 
expected  of  "acute  refugees"  which  flee  their  homeland  without  preparation  or 
planning  as  opposed  to  "anticipatory  refugees".  Federal  support  for  refugees  should 
be  aimed  at  permanent  self-sufficiency.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  the  36  month 
funding  cutoff  becomes  imprudent  and  arbitrary. 

Three  years  of  federal  assistance  may  be  sufficient  for  a  refugee  arriving  with 
exceptional  English  language  and  employment  skills;  however,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  refugees  who  have  arrived  in  Orange  County  without  these  skills,  the  road  to  self- 
sufficiency  is  costly,  arduous  and  long.  Further,  it  should  be  recognized  that  certain 
segments  of  the  refugee  population  will  never  achieve  self-sufficiency  because  of  age, 
handicap  or  physical  infirmity.  Certainly,  for  this  portion  of  the  refugee  population 
public  assistance  should  be  a  federal  responsibility,  unbounded  by  an  arbitrary 
three  year  rule. 

At  this  juncture,  it  might  be  worthy  to  note  the  discrepancy  between  the  Cuban 
reimbursement  "phase-down"  and  the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  Federal  reimbursement 
for  Indochinese  refugees.  Despite  a  generation  of  experience  with  the  Cuban  pro- 
gram, reimbursement  for  expirees  is  being  withdrawn  gradually  over  a  four  year 
period  and  held  at  the  25  percent  level  at  an  additional  Federal  cost  of  $90  million. 
In  contrast,  Indochinese  reimbursement  for  expirees  will  terminate  abruptly  and 
completely  one  week  from  today. 

The  end  result  of  a  failure  to  extend  the  36  month  funding  limitation  will  be  to 
exacerbate  the  strain  on  local  government  programs  and  budgets  already  in  consid- 
erable financial  peril.  More  seriously,  however,  failure  to  enact  a  reimbursement 
extension  will  result  in  economic  confrontation,  heightened  racial  tensions,  and  an 
unacceptable  level  of  human  suffering  among  the  County's  refugees  and  indigent 
poor.  Given  the  gravity  and  clarity  of  this  situation,  I  would  urge  you  to  adopt 
Congressman  Lungren's  proposal  to  extend  the  36  month  reimbursement  deadline 
until  October,  1982. 

LONG-TERM    NEEDS   AND   SOLUTIONS 

Beyond  the  issue  of  the  36  month  funding  limitation,  there  remain  serious  long- 
term  resettlement  questions  which  the  federal  government  must  address.  The  most 
critical  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  question  of  basic  fairness,  especially  as  it  pertains  to 
the  sharing  of  resettlement  responsibilities.  I  stated  at  the  outset  that  Orange 
County  has  always  been  ready  and  willing  to  accept  an  equitable  share  of  the 
Nation's  resettlement  commitment. 

Many  of  my  constituents,  however,  believe  that  by  any  standard  Orange  County 
has  been  asked  to  contribute  more  than  its  fair  share.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
committee  and  the  federal  government  will  reassess  our  primary  immigration  poli- 
cies, and  will  seek  to  limit  the  primary  influx  of  refugees  into  Orange  County  to  the 
absolute  minimum  necessary  to  avoid  undue  family  hardship. 

Clearly,  this  would  seem  warranted  in  light  of  the  large  number  of  refugees 
(approx.  600)  who  are  already  coming  to  Orange  County  as  a  result  of  secondary  and 
tertiary  migration.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  secondary  migrants  are  30  per- 
cent less  likely  to  be  employed  than  longer  settled  Indochinese  refugees,  and  accord- 
ingly, are  that  much  more  likely  to  require  public  assistance  despite  having  three  or 
more  years  in  the  U.S. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  the  federal  government  should  consider  the  possibility 
of  providing  "Impact  Assistance"  to  counties  and  local  governments  most  severely 
affected  by  refugee  resettlement.  Such  assistance  would  be  used  to  offset  "Impact 
costs"  in  the  areas  of  housing,  education,  public  health,  job  training  and  develop- 
ment, and  public  assistance.  Under  the  concept,  areas  with  major  concentrations  of 
refugees  would  be  so  designated,  and  would  thereby  become  eligible  for  special 
federal  funding  to  provide  specific  programs.  The  merits  of  this  proposal  as  contrast- 
ed with  our  current  approach  are  that  it  recognizes  the  continuing  impact  of 


concentrations  of  refugees,  and  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  coordinated  needs 
assessment  and  planning. 

As  an  extension  of  this  proposal,  I  believe  that  the  federal  government  should 
engage  in  closer  consultation  with  local  governments  as  it  pertains  to  resettlement 
policies,  and  should  establish  a  federal  "Clearinghouse"  to  compile  data  and  pro- 
mote the  dissemination  and  exchange  of  resettlement  information  between  different 
levels  of  government. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Bruce  F.  Vento 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  H.R.  2142, 
introduced  by  what  appears  to  be  the  entire  California  delegation.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for  acting  upon  this  legislation  with  such 
speed. 

This  is  critical  legislation  for  jurisdictions  with  large  concentrations  of  refugees. 
Typically  when  one  thinks  of  states  and  localities  that  have  large  concentrations  of 
refugees,  one  thinks  of  Southern  Florida,  Texas  and  all  of  California.  However, 
Minnesota,  and  specifically  Ransey  County,  has  a  substantial  concentration  of  Indo- 
chinese  refugees.  Ramsey  County  has  been  particularly  affected  because  of  three 
factors. 

(1)  There  has  been  a  tremendous  and  rapid  influx  of  refugees  into  our  area. 
Ramsey  County  has  a  population  of  less  than  450,000  persons.  At  present,  there  are 
approximately  9,000  refugees,  which  means  something  more  than  2  percent  of  our 
population. 

(2)  Residents  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  Ramsey  County  have  traditionally 
supported  comprehensive  social  services  to  our  residents  who  need  special  help.  Our 
A.F.D.C.  and  general  assistance  benefits  are  relatively  high  in  comparison  to  other 
states.  Our  expenditures  for  education  per  pupil  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
nation.  The  taxpayers  in  my  district  pay  substantial  tax  but  in  return  they  receive 
quality  government,  comprehensive  social  services  and  some  of  the  best  education  in 
the  nation. 

(3)  Finally,  the  demographic  characteristics  of  our  refugee  population  require  that 
we  provide  extensive  services. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  our  refugee  population  are  members  of  the  Hmorg 
Community.  I  know  that  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  are  well  aware  of  the 
valiant  assistance  these  people  gave  our  military  and  intelligence  forces  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  know  that  you  are  also  familiar  with  the  tragic  consequences 
these  people  have  suffered  because  of  their  support  for  American  action. 

The  Hmong  are  faced  with  an  extremely  difficult  adjustment  to  late  20th  Century 
Western  Civilization.  In  their  homeland  they  were  a  rural  mountain  people.  Living 
a  rather  isolated  life,  thay  had  little  need  for,  or  knowledge  of,  the  type  of  social 
institutions  and  technological  complexities  they  must  now  deal  with  every  day. 

The  language  barrier  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem.  The  Hmong  language 
was  not  transcribed  into  a  written  alphabet  until  a  very  few  years  ago.  For  this 
reason  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  population  needs  services  which  will  help 
them  acquire  basic  communication  skills.  For  many  of  these  people  it  will  be  their 
first  exposure  to  a  written  language,  and  their  first  exposure  to  formalized  educa- 
tion. 

Another  major  need  in  our  areas  is  for  improved  health  care  for  refugees.  With- 
out the  100  percent  federal  reimbursement,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
provide  the  high  cost  services  these  people  need.  There  is  a  need  for  staff  in  local 
hospitals  and  clinics  who  understand  their  language  or  for  full  time  translators. 

While  the  health  of  the  refugees  moving  into  our  area  has  improved  recently, 
they  will  continue  to  suffer  the  residual  health  effects  from  the  ordeal  of  escaping 
Laos  and  life  in  the  refugee  camps.  This  is  all  the  more  difficult  because  the  Hmong 
have  had  little  exposure  to  American  medicine.  It  will  take  a  concerted  effort  to 
educate  these  people  on  how  to  use  our  acute  care  and  public  health  system. 

The  refugee  population  of  Ramsey  County  is  also  in  need  of  occupational  training. 
Once  they  have  acquired  the  basic  language  skills,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
receive  the  training  so  that  they  can  compete  for  jobs.  Already  they  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  work  at  those  jobs  which  do  not  require  a  high  degree  of  English 
proficiency.  With  adequate  training  opportunities,  I  think  there  is  little  question 
that  they  will  quickly  become  productive  members  of  our  community. 

You  can  easily  see  that  a  substantial  financial  commitment  is  needed  to  provide 
the  comprehensive  service  these  people  need.  The  Ramsey  and  Hennepin  County 
area  is  one  of  the  major  resettlement  areas  for  the  Hmong  Community.  This  trend 
will  most  likely  continue.  During  the  next  18  months  it  is  probable  that  another 
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6,300  Hmong  refugees  will  come  to  live  in  Ramsey  County  alone.  This  will  almost 
double  our  population  of  refugees. 

This  is  precisely  why  this  legislation  is  so  important.  There  is  no  way  that 
Ramsey  County  officials  can  plan  for  the  expense  unless  the  federal  government 
will  continue  the  100  percent  reimbursement. 

I  see  that  my  good  friend  Commissioner  Bob  Orth  is  scheduled  to  testify  later 
today.  He  is  most  able  to  discuss  with  you  in  detail,  the  difficulty  Ramsey  County 
will  face  if  the  April  1st  drop  off  date  is  not  changed.  On  April  1st,  in  Ramsey 
County  alone,  approximately  1,000  persons  will  become  ineligible  for  100  percent 
reimbursement.  With  each  succeeding  month  between  10  to  30  families  will  become 
ineligible.  This  is  a  tremendous  and  sudden  burden  to  place  upon  a  financially 
strapped  local  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Minnesota  and  Ramsey  County  have  opened  their 
hearts  and  their  homes  to  refugees.  The  refugees  have  chosen  to  live  in  Ramsey 
County,  and  I  say  with  a  certain  amount  of  parochial  pride,  that  they  could  not 
have  chosen  a  better  place  to  begin  their  lives  as  Americans.  While  we  welcome 
these  people  we  are  aware  that  the  costs  associated  with  a  smooth  transition  should 
not  be  paid  by  local  property  taxes. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  voice  my  support  for  this  legislation  and  urge  your 
rapid  and  favorable  action. 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
California,  Mr.  Lungren  who  is  a  member  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Excuse  me  1  second,  please,  the  room  is  not  in 
order.  The  gentleman  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  There  is  a  din  and  a 
roar  which  doesn't  make  it  easy  for  him  or  for  us.  Please,  let's  be 
quiet. 

Mr.  Patterson.  And  Mr.  Danielson  who  is  a  member  of  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  bill  delays  the  April  1,  1981,  effective 
date  for  cutting  off  Federal  reimbursement  to  those  Indochinese 
refugees  who  have  resided  in  this  country  longer  than  3  years. 

The  scheduled  expiration  just  1  week  from  today  would  mark  a 
major  departure  from  the  principle  that  no  State  or  local  jurisdica- 
tion  should  bear  a  disproportionate  burden  for  refugee  settlement. 

In  my  home  county  of  Orange  County,  Calif.,  there  are  some- 
where between  40,000  and  50,000  Indochinese  resettlers  in  a  county 
of  under  2  million.  While  the  county  represents  1  percent  of  the 
United  States  national  population,  it  has  10  times,  or  10  percent  of 
this  country's  Indochinese  refugee  population. 

The  county  has  made  its  best  effort  to  provide  services,  educa- 
tion, housing,  transportation,  medical  care,  et  cetera,  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees.  The  problem  is  that  if  Federal  funding  is  not 
continued  and  the  responsibility  falls  back  entirely  upon  the  State 
and  local  government  the  advent  of  proposition  13  in  California 
and  other  difficulties  in  financing  public  assistance  through  proper- 
ty taxes,  which  generally  is  the  mode  to  support  welfare-type  pro- 
grams, local  and  State  governments  simply  will  not  be  able  to 
continue,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  just  simply  cannot  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  services  that  are  needed. 

Some  may  ask  why  is  an  extension  beyond  the  3  years  necessary. 
I  can  indicate  to  you  that  Orange  County  has  probably  more  sec- 
ondary migrations  than  other  areas.  We  not  only  get  700  a  month 
in  terms  of  first  Indochinese  settlers  coming  to  this  country,  but  we 
get  perhaps  another  600  or  so  secondary  resettlers  a  month  that 
come  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  to  join  up  with  rela- 
tives or  friends  in  the  Orange  County  area  and  for  those  people 
who  resettle  a  second  time,  it  has  been  shown  statistically,  that 
they  oftentimes  are  the  ones  that  have  not  yet  found  jobs.  They  are 
living  in — in  doubled-up  housing  or  other  substandard  conditions 


and  pose  a  great  burden  on  the  local  taxpayers  unless  that  Federal 
funding  is  extended. 

The  case  of  Cuban  refugee  assistance  presents  a  precedent  for 
extended  Federal  assistance  beyond  36  months.  In  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion, Federal  support  to  the  extent  of  100  percent  reimbursement 
went  on  for  nearly  a  generation.  When  it  was  terminated,  it  was 
terminated  over  a  4-year  period  of  time.  As  in  the  Cuban  case,  this 
is  a  Federal  responsibility  since  it  was  a  Federal  decision  to  bring 
Indochinese  refugees  into  the  United  States. 

They  have  combined  in  rather  large  numbers  in  certain  areas  of 
the  country  and  this  places  a  great  strain  on  the  local  and  State 
tax  burdens.  I  have  detailed  information  which  has  been  submitted 
in  report  form  indicating  that  California  has  40  percent  of  the 
Indochinese  population  and  Orange  County  has  one  fourth  of  the 
California  Indochinese  population. 

We  are  greatly  impacted.  We  must  absolutely,  and  in  a  humane 
and  satisfactory  manner,  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indochinese  popula- 
tion or  else  they  simply  will  not  have  services.  They  will  have  to 
wander  to  some  other  jurisdictions  because  the  jurisdiction  which  I 
represent  simply  cannot  carry  that  burden. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Representative  Vento? 

Mr.  Vento.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  thank,  in  absentia,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
promptly  responding  to  the  need  for  hearings  on  the  April  1  date.  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  for  being  in  the  forefront,  Mr.  Lungren 
and  Mr.  Danielson,  of  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  my  statement  has  been  made  a  part 
of  the  record.  There  are  others  from  the  area  that  I  represent, 
namely  the  chairman  of  the  county  board,  Mr.  Orth,  who  you  will 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  later  and  who  can  provide  you  with 
more  details  regarding  the  necessity  of  providing  some  stopgap 
measure  during  the  time  that  this  committee  deliberates  in  terms 
of  reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  and  the 
various  programs  that  are  necessary  to  address  the  needs  of  refu- 
gees. 

My  area  in  the  middle  of  the  United  States,  the  Midwest  and 
Minnesota,  is  rather  unusual.  I  am  sure  you  will  realize  that  it  is 
unusual  in  terms  of  your  thinking  about  it  needing  refugee  assist- 
ance. But  in  terms  of  integrating  these  groups  into  our  society, 
they  have  led  in  that  activity  and  as  a  consequence,  in  the  county 
almost  2  percent  of  our  population  is  now  Indochinese  refugees,  of 
a  total  popultion  of  450,000  people. 

This  under  any  circumstance  would  place  an  unusual  burden  on 
the  community.  I  think  that  each  of  us  recognizes  that  the  meas- 
ures that  have  been  passed  to  provide  in  the  past  assistance  for 
local  jurisdictions  are,  by  anyone's  definition,  arbitrary  and  stopgap 
types  of  measures  to  try  provide  that  particular  help. 

They  are  not  tailored  to  meet  individual  needs  of  counties  or  of 
the  people  that  are  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  American 
society. 

As  an  example,  for  instance,  we  have  a  significant  population  of 
Hmongs.  They  came  lo  our  area.  There  is  no  written  language. 
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They  are  rural.  They  do  not  have  the  education  and  sophistication 
that  some  of  the  other  Indochinese  populations  have. 

That's  why  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  deal  with,  again  on 
an  arbitrary  basis  while  you  are  rewriting  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, some  measure  to  deal  with  what  I  would  characterize  as  a 
crisis  situation.  Because  of  secondary  migration  and  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  action  that  we  have  taken,  in  the  future  months  we 
will  have  anywhere  from  10  to  30  families  a  month  that  will 
exhaust  their  benefits  under  this  act. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  similar  number  of  families  moving 
into  our  areas  on  a  secondary  migration  or  primary  migration 
basis.  It  just  isn't  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  area  in  terms  of 
property  tax  and  others  to  provide  the  full  range  of  social  services. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  that  almost  all  of  our  laws  with 
regards  to,  for  instance,  title  I  and  other  laws  already  revert  and 
utilize  the  limited  number  of  impact  aid  funds.  In  other  words, 
they  are  then,  in  turn,  used  for  the  refugee  population  rather  than 
the  primary  population  which  has  other  problems  in  our  communi- 
ties. . 

So,  there  are  many  programs  that  are  focusing  and  are  being 
diverted  from  traditional  uses  or  problems  to  these  particular 
needs.  But  in  addition  to  that,  of  course,  the  needs  here  are  very, 
very  great.  I  think  the  real  risk  that  we  run  is  that  by  not  address- 
ing these  problems,  there  is  a  very  great  possibility  that  we  will 
compound  them. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  work  very  hard  and  provide 
assistance  toward  programs  that  will  provide  the  Hmong  or  the 
Indochinese  population  in  various  parts  of  this  country  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  our  society. 

If  indeed  we  are  not  successful  in  doing  that,  and  I  think  there  is 
the  possibility  that  we  may  not  be  fully  or  completely  successful,  I 
think  we  run  the  risk  of  creating  another  minority-majority  crisis 
type  of  situation. 

I  might  add  on  the  side  of  those  individuals,  we  find  in  our 
community  that  they  work,  that  they  are  very  eager  to  get  beyond 
what  I  would  characterize  as  being  the  public  assistance  type 
status  and  working  very  hard  to  deal  with  the  problems.  But 
language,  medical  problems  and  other  things  are  barriers  that 
must  be  addressed.  I  would  hope  that  this  committee  in  its  wisdom 
would  see  the  necessity  of  that. 

Minnesota  and  the  area  I  represent  has  been  characterized  by  a 
high  level  of  social  services.  We  are  very  proud  of  that  because  at 
the  same  time  it's  a  dynamic  process  in  which  we  move  people 
from  the  public  assistance  and  training  role  to  working  in  the 
mainstream  of  our  society. 

But  while  we  are  evaluating  programs  and  methods  and  means,  I 
think  it's  important  that  we  deal  with  what  I  would  characterize 
because  of  secondary  migration,  because  of  the  influx  of  these,  as 
really  a  crisis  situation.  I  hope  that  in  your  deliberations,  we  can 
write  a  more  appropriate  authorization  measure. 

Until  we  can  do  that,  it  is  desperately  important  that  we  act  to 
deal  with  the  loss  of  minimal  benefits  that  we  are  providing  in 
terms  of  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  Indochinese  refugees  to 
the  mainstream  of  our  society. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much.  In  my  zeal  to 
get  our  meeting  started,  I  failed  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Typically,  the  author  of  the  bill  is  entitled  to  some 
moments.  He's  entitled  to  have  them  now. 

This  will  not  count  against  your  5  minutes  later  on. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  I  think  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  bill,  I  know,  by  members  of  the  public. 

When  we  created  the  1980  Refugee  Act,  we  provided  a  3-year 
period  of  time  when  these  people  would  receive  support  reimbursed 
100  percent  by  the  Federal  Government.  These  are  basically  pro- 
grams available  to  people  who  qualify  other  than  refugee  people 
who  qualify. 

The  major  difference  is  the  Federal  Government  is  picking  up 
100  percent  rather  than  sharing  50-50  in  one  case  and,  and  there  is 
some  argument  on  it,  but  approximately  60-40  in  the  area. 

We  put  a  3-year  limitation  on  it.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  that  was  not  because  of  any  real  basis,  in  fact.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  HEW  at  the  tirne  it  was 
recommended  under  the  previous  administration,  Mr.  Califano  how 
they  came  to  their  period  of  time,  he  basically  answered  that  they 
picked  it  out  of  thin  air. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  very  little  data  that  suggests  the  3-year 
period  of  time  is,  in  fact,  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  At  the  time 
we  enacted  that  legislation,  we  put  in  a  grandfather  clause  saying 
that  this  3-year  limitation  would  not  apply  until  April  1  of  this 
year.  After  the  fall  of  Siagon,  we  had  a  great  many  refugees 
entering  into  this.  We  thought  that  we  would  bring  these  refugees 
together  under  this  program  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  cast  them  as 
burdens  on  local  and  State  government. 

We  came  to  a  figure  of  April  1.  That  was  basically  worked  out  as 
a  compromise  between  the  version  Senate  and  the  House.  The 
reason  for  the  amendment  which  would  extend  the  grandfather 
clause  another  18  months  obviously  is,  I  believe,  and  I  think  we 
will  have  some  support  on  this  in  terms  of  testimony,  that  there 
will  be  an  undue  burden  that  will  be  visited  upon  several  States. 

That's  the  unfortunate  part  of  this.  If  the  refugees  were  dis- 
bursed nationwide  in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  overall  population,  I 
think  you  would  have  435  members  in  here  talking  about  this 
situation.  The  problem  is  that's  not  the  case,  nor  do  I  suggest  there 
is  any  way  we  can  resettle  them  in  that  regard. 

The  Constitution  stops  us  from  stopping  people  crossing  borders. 
I  don't  suggest  we  would  ever  change  that.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  there  has  been  a  heavy  impact  on  certain  locations,  not  just 
California.  There  is  Minnesota  and  we  will  also  have  testimony 
from  someone  from  Florida. 

Those  people  who  qualify  for  these  programs  will  qualify  for 
them  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government  pays.  So,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Federal  Government  assume  the  responsibility 
or  do  the  States  assume  the  responsibility  for  providing  50  percent. 
That's  why  I'm  pleased  that  the  chairman  acted  with  dispatch  in 
allowing  us  to  have  these  hearings. 

I,  frankly,  know  this  is  an  uphill  battle.  I  realize  the  problems  we 
have  with  respect  to  the  budget.  I  hope  somehow  these  hearings 
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will  help  us  differentiate  between  what  is  a  Federal  responsibility 
and  those  responsibilities  we  can  see  as  local  and  State. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me  some  time. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for  that 
statement. 

Gentleman,  I  just  would  ask  you  both  more  or  less  the  same 
question,  and  that  is:  Other  States  apparently,  and  we  will  hear 
from  the  people  from  counties  to  give  us  some  more  detailed  infor- 
mation, but  other  areas  of  the  country  apparently  are  moving  these 
people  more  quickly  on  to  the  job  roles  and  off  the  welfare  rolls 
than  California  is  and  apparently  Minnesota  is. 

I  want  to  get  your  observations.  Are  we  comparing  apples  and 
oranges  in  looking  at  other  States  and  their  rates  of  job  placements 
of  these  people? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  least  in  regard  to  California, 
because  it  is  on  the  west  coast,  an  ocean-located  State,  perhaps 
more  of  a  climate  that  is  familar  to  the  Indochinese  refugees  that 
have  come  to  this  country,  California  has  more  secondary  migra- 
tion; that  is,  they  come  to  the  United  States,  perhaps  to  another 
area  at  first,  then  in  6  months,  1  year,  or  2  years  later,  either 
because  of  friends,  relatives  or  whatever,  they  migrate  secondarily 
to  the  counties  like  Orange  County  in  southern  California. 

Oftentimes,  those  people  have  not  found  a  job,  they  have  not 
learned  the  language  from  wherever  they  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance. We  get  almost  50  percent  of  our  Indochinese  migration 
from  secondary  migrations  to  Orange  County. 

So,  the  voluntary  services  have  not  been  able  to  move  them 
because  they  have  perhaps  only  had  access  to  the  individuals  for  a 
few  months  to  a  year.  I  think  that — as  previously  testified  to,  the 
refugees  coming  in  at  this  point  in  time  are — often  do  not  read  or 
write  even  in  their  own  language  and  there  are  many  dialects,  and 
it's  very,  very  difficult  to  bring  them  up  to  a  standard  where  they 
can  hold  jobs  and  move  into  society. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  refugees  in  the  past,  these  refugees 
tend  to  congregate  in  certain  areas.  I  would  challenge  anyone  to 
prove  that  we  have  not  moved  as  fast  as  possible  in  Minnesota.  I 
think  you  should  differentiate.  We  are  talking  about  refugees  with- 
out language  training,  that  I  think  are  enthusiastic  to  become  a 
part  of  our  society  in  almost  all  respects. 

I  would  just  point  out  from  a  priority  standpoint,  when  someone 
comes  into  the  community,  you  don't  have  housing.  Our  housing 
laws  put  them  on  top  of  the  list  in  terms  of  assisted  housing.  Our 
title  I  funds  are  shifted  in  that  direction.  All  of  our  programs  that 
already  are  borne  by  the  local  communities,  they  receive  preferen- 
tial treatment.  Indeed,  they  should. 

I  think  the  point  is  that  we  need  the  assistance,  the  continued 
support  of  the  Federal  Government,  especially  with  regards  to  this 
particular  phenomenon.  It  is  difficult,  I  might  say,  that  the  atti- 
tude of  people  within  the  District  will,  of  course,  dramatically  shift 
and  make  our  job  even  more  difficult  if  indeed  there  is  any  more 
antagonism  with  regards  to  bearing  the  financial  burden. 

I  would  think  we  are  doing  a  very  good  job.  I  think  there  is  every 
hope  to  end  up  being  positive.  We  do  a  good  job  in  Minnesota.  We 
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are  proud  of  our  tradition  of  getting  people  from  those  social  serv- 
ice programs  into  making  a  productive  part  of  our  society. 

They  do  congregate  in  groups.  So,  we  do  get  concentrations  or 
pockets.  I  think  we  may  want  to  address  that  at  some  point.  I  think 
now  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  differentiate  in  the  short  time. 

As  you  go  through  authorizing  legislation,  you  may  want  to 
address  what  constitutes  a  more  or  less  effective  training  program. 
Many  parts  of  the  country  have  not  been  a  positive  environment  in 
which  they  could  spin  off  and  obtain  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  have  one  last  question.  Maybe  you  could  answer 
it  very  briefly.  My  time  is  about  to  expire. 

What  has  transpired  that  would  change  the  mind  of  the  Congress 
which,  as  recently  as  last  year,  felt  that  the  3-year  period  was  the 
proper  cutoff? 

Has  there  been  any  change  that  might  be  important  here? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not  sure  how  carefully  the 
Congress  considered  the  cutoff  date.  I  know  that's  cited  in  the 
administration's  testimony  this  morning.  I  think  it  was  actually  a 
compromise,  not  based  on  a  particular  measure  or  projection  of 

need. 

We  hoped  at  the  time  36  months  would  be  long  enough.  I  think 
in  fact  it's  been  proven  that  it  is  not  long  enough. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  My  time  has  expired.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Maybe  some  of  the  other  members  will  follow  up  on  that. 

Mr.  Fish.  Use  my  time,  Jerry. 

Mr.  Patterson.  In  Orange  County,  there  are  9,637  kindergarten 
through  12th  grade  Indochinese  students.  Ninety-four  percent  of 
those  students  do  not  communicate  in  English. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  tremendous  need  not  only  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  the  nearly  10,000  students,  but  for  teachers  who  can  speak 
one  of  the  dialects  of  Indochinese  language. 

In  the  county  of  Orange,  the  housing  vacancy  factor  is  about  2 
percent  and  Federal  rental  subsidies  are  already  far  oversub- 
scribed. So  there  just  simply  is  no  present  Federal  funding  that  is 
helpful  in  assisting  the  county  to  house  these  refugees  either. 

Orange  County  has  had  an  increase  of  28,000  refugees  since  1979, 
just  in  the  past  year  and-a-half.  In  the  employment  area,  75  per- 
cent of  those  who  are  employable,  people  who  could  go  to  work  if 
there  were  a  job,  cannot  communicate  in  English  at  the  present 
time. 

So  they  require  special  training  or  special  assistance  to  move 
them  into  a  job. 

Mr.  Fish.  Jerry,  just  a  comment.  California  has  been  a  magnet 
for  secondary  migration  for  150  years.  As  a  New  Yorker,  I  am 
painfully  aware  that  we  may  lose  five  legislative  seats  under  the 
reapportionment  because  so  many  of  our  people  had  the  wisdom  to 
go  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  leave  technical  questions  to  other  people,  but  the 
other  day  I  had  a  visit  from  General  Yung  Pou  and  he  was  talking 
about  a  special  problem  of  the  Hmongs  which  he  differentiated 
from  the  Vietnamese. 

There  is  a  different  problem  of  the  refugees  from  Vietnam.  They 
have  a  special  problem  with  sudden  death  as  he  referred  to  it.  I  am 
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sure  you  are  familiar  with  these  problems.  Can  you  tell  us  how  this 

is  being  addressed?  x  ,  i  •   i    ^i  ^  ^ 

Mr  Vento.  I  think  not  very  adequately.  I  thmk  the  request  to 
differentiate  in  terms  of  how  they  are  treated  in  refugee  programs, 
not  to  be  on  public  assistance  programs,  it's  one  we  might  want  to 

consider. 

In  the  context  of  what  we  are  doing  today,  the  best  we  can  do  is 
extend  the  deadline  and  not  try  to  get  into  those  details^  I  thmk 
that  there  is  a  special  review  of  the  health  problems  and  there  is  ot 
course  ongoing  request  for  investigations  into  the  activities  that 
supposedly  resulted  in  the  gassing  and  the  special  problems  that 
the  Hmongs  experienced. 

But  I  would  point  out  as  we  attempt  to  provide  adjustment  tor 
them,  there  is  difficulty.  The  interpreter  problem  is  a  significant 
challenge.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  there  are  limits  to  what  we  can 
do  in  terms  of  differentiating  between  Indochinese. 

I  know  that  a  continuation  of  this  program  is  a  must  if  we  are 
going  to  deliver  the  type  of  services 

Mr.  Fish.  One  quick  question.  How  do  you  account  for  78  percent 
of  the  total  Vietnamese  cash  assistance  recipients  being  in  your 
State,  as  compared  with  22  percent  in  my  State? 

Mr.  Vento.  I'm  sure  we  do  have  Hmong  population.  I  know  that 
they  have  some  in  Oregon.  It  probably  is  the  eligibility  standards 
which  we  maintain  might  be  relatively  higher.  There  are— there  is 
as  I  say  a  county  commissioner  here  who  maybe  would  like  to 
address  that  further. 

But  they  qualify  under  the  same  basic  law.  As  I  say,  we  are 
moving  as  quickly  as  we  can  to  try  and  address  that  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  you  gentle- 
men being  with  us.  I'm  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  have 
been  active  in  it  for  some  time  because  of  the  place  that  Texas 
enjoys  in  this  situation. 

There  are  two  factors  that  I  would  like  to  ask  Jerry  about.  On 
page  7  of  your  submitted  testimony,  you  state  that  Federal  support 
of  refugees  should  be  aimed  at  permanent  self-sufficiency. 

The  last  sentence  on  page  7: 

It  should  be  recognized  that  certain  segments  of  the  refugee  population  will  never 
achieve  self-sufficiency  because  of  age,  handicap,  or  physical  infirmity. 

Certainly  this  portion  of  the  refugee  population.  Federal  assistance  should  be  a 
requirement,  unbounded  by  an  arbitrary  rule. 

I  take  it  you  mean  that  there  are  certain  segments  of  the  refugee 
population  that  will  never  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

Is  it  your  position  that  these  people  should  remain  wards  of  the 
Federal  Government  so  long  as  they  have  not  achieved  self-suffi- 
ciency? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Certainly  there  are  citizens  of  this  country  who 
because  of  age,  physical  handicap,  mental  handicap,  will  not  be 
self-sufficient  as  well. 
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What  I  was  trying  to  say  is  that  our  goal  is  to  make  everyone 
self-sufficient  and  that  includes  the  Indochinese  population,  at 
least  for  those  who  are  capable  of  self-sufficiency. 

But  I  think  it  has  to  be  recognized  that  some  are  elderly,  handi- 
capped, some  are  just  unable  to  reach  self-sufficiency.  They  too 
have  arrived  as  a  result  of  Federal  refugee  policy  and  they  will  be 
wards  of  either  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  government,  no  matter 
what  we  do  about  it. 

I  was  calling  that  to  the  subcommittee's  attention,  not  so  much 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  extension  as  provided  in  this  bill,  be- 
cause that  is  also  a  fact  of  life  that  the  State  and  local  government 
will  have  to  pick  up  those  expenses  as  well,  even  though  it  is  a 
Federal  responsibility  in  the  first  instance  that  the  refugees  were 
admitted  under  the  refugee  assistance  program. 

Mr.  Hall.  Have  any  studies  been  made  so  far  as  you  may  know 
as  to  the  percentage  of  those  people  who  will  never  receive  or 
achieve  self-sufficiency? 

Mr.  Patterson.  No,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hall.  All  right.  Bruce,  with  reference  to  the  testimony  that 
you  had  on  page  2  dealing  with  the  Hmong  tribesmen  who  have 
never— this  is  their  first  exposure  to  a  written  language  as  I  under- 
stand it.  And  this  is  their  first  exposure  to  formalized  education. 

Is  there  any  consensus  in  your  State  that  these  tribesmen  will 
ever  achieve  self-sufficiency? 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  very  much  so,  because  the  work  ethic  and  so 
forth  that  they  subscribe  to  is  I  think  a  very  positive  factor  in 
terms  of  subjective  judgment. 

But  I  do  believe  that  they  are  excellent  farmers,  gardeners.  I 
think  given  the  opportunity,  given  the  basic  skills,  getting  their 
mental  health  problems  straightened  out,  that  they  will  work  into 
our  community  and  others  very  well. 

I  think  they  need  the  training.  There  is  a  front-end  load  in  terms 
of  cost,  problems,  training.  We  are  trying  to  condense  that  into  a 
short  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  Hall.  We  all  agree  that  the  36-month  period  is  not  enough 
to  try  to  do  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  here.  Do  either  of 
you  gentlemen  have  any  time  limit  that  you  think  would  be  appli- 
cable to  what  we  are  attempting  to  arrive  at  here  today? 

Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that,  you  know,  it  was  very 
interesting  to  listen  to  all  the  rationalization  as  to  why  it  should  be 
18  months  or  36  months.  I  think  Mr.  Lungren  is  correct,  it  was 
picked  out  of  midair  or  thin  air. 

I  think  we  erred  on  the  side  of  being  conservative  with  regards  to 
the  length  of  time  or  length  of  support  that  would  be  necessary.  It 
really  only  passed  the  problem  on  to  the  next  Congress. 

Hopefully  during  your  authorization  hearings,  you  can  come  up 
with  a  standard.  An  individual  ought  to  be  literate,  able  to  speak 
the  language,  ought  to  have  a  reasonably  good  health,  and  at  that 
point,  I  think  the  State  in  some  degree  of  vocational  or  training, 
and  at  that  point,  I  think  we  would  expect  them  to  be  able  to  get 
along  in  our  society. 

I  don't  think  you  can  make  them  a  prototype  of  what  is  an 
American  or  Minnesota  citizen  or  Texas  citizen,  but  I  think  they 
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need  some  requisite  skills  to  get  along.  They  don't  have  that  or  the 
health  or  the  other  things  they  need. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  gentleman  for  California? 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Thank  you.  Bruce,  I  think  after  the  last  election, 
we  sort  of  have  to  change  our  language.  It's  hard  to  believe  we 
could  err  on  the  side  of  conservatism.  I  know  the  point  you  are 
trying  to  make.  [Laughter.] 

I  think  it  might  be  important  to  point  out  that  when  we  talk 
about  the  numbers  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  versus  the 
State  of  New  York,  we  are  not  only  talking  about  the  numbers  of 
people  involved,  but  the  impact  on  the  employment. 

I  mean  per  capita,  the  impact  is  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
here.  The  States  are  in  a  sense  overloaded.  Minnesota  has  12,622 
refugees,  and  I  would  suppose  that  makes  a  larger  impact  than  the 
same  number  in  a  State  five  times  as  large  populationwise. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  actually  review  for  yourself  the 
job  that's  being  done  in  your  home  State  towards  the  goal  of 
getting  these  people  off  welfare? 

Mr.  Vento.  Yes.  I  have  sat  down  with  the  social  service  agencies 
some  time  ago  now,  and  I'm  probably  due  to  do  it  again,  and 
reviewed  what  was  being  done  both  from  the  standpoint  of  all  the 
social  services  agencies— there  is  a  comprehensive  effort  to  provide 
homemaker  services,  health  services,  and  it's  really  sort  of  a  vac- 
uuming up  all  the  ability  that  we  have. 

We  really  are  overburdened  with  that,  even  with  the  existing 
Federal  program.  I  can't  imagine  being  without  them  in  terms  of 
what  the  effect  is  on  other  individuals. 

Normally,  these  problems  have  been  written  for  these  people,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Federal-State  share  in  terms  of  funding. 

I  think  they  are  doing  an  adequate  job,  as  well  as  they  can  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  One  of  the  big  questions  that  has  been  raised  is 
whether  these  States  are  doing  a  poor  job  of  trying  to  get  these 
people  off  the  welfare  rolls.  That's  what  it  comes  down  to.  One  of 
the  criticisms  is  that  in  California,  we  are  too  generous  in  terms  of 
our  welfare  benefits. 

I  think  although  maybe  in  some  cases  we  don't  do  quite  the  job 
we  ought  to,  that's  one  of  the  problems  we  are  running  into  with 
respect  to  this  bill.  People  look  at  the  figures  and  they  suggest 
other  States  are  doing  a  better  job  than  the  States  that  are  affect- 
ed. 

How  would  you  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Vento.  One  of  the  points  we  ought  to  understand  is  that  if 
one  State  has  a  relatively  higher  standard  than  another  as  far  as 
welfare,  the  Federal  Government  doesn't  cover  the  supplemental 
portion. 

We  are  going  above  and  beyond  what  the  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  will  reimburse.  When  we  have  a  higher  standard  or 
supplemental  benefit,  that  is  a  fact. 

Some  of  the  benefits,  our  States  and  communities  have  gone 
above  and  beyond  that.  They  have  also  diverted  or  focused  the 
other  resource  programs  on  these  very  specific  needs. 
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So  they  are  really  taking  up  all  the  resources  we  have.  I  do  think 
that  there  is  no  question  with  regard  to  competence  of  those  pro- 
grams in  our  State  and  in  our  jurisdictions. 

I  think  your  point  on  concentration  is  a  good  one.  I  think  your 
point  on  the  characterization  of  the  refugee  population  is  impor- 
tant. We  are  not  getting  doctors  and  lawyers  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Patterson.  In  Orange  County,  it  is  projected  that  assistance 
of  $2.5  million  over  the  next  18  months  will  be  needed  if  the  April 
1  date  is  not  in  fact  extended.  That's  a  lot  of  money. 

There  is  no  intention  to  squander  the  taxpayers'  money.  There 
are  great  efforts  being  made  in  terms  of  passing  on  or  bringing  into 
society  the  Indochinese  population.  The  analogy  I  would  give  is  in  a 
family  of  four  with  an  adequate  home  or  services,  you  could  easily 
bring  in  one  or  two  foster  children. 

But  if  you  are  bringing  in  10  foster  children  into  that  home,  you 
have  increased  the  drain  and  strain  tremendously  and  that's  in 
fact  what's  happening  in  Orange  County. 

There  is  a  greater  need  for  housing  and  transportation  and  jobs 
and  language  training,  and  there  is  lots  of  money  being  spent.  The 
secondary  migration  impacts  on  that  greatly. 

Those  who  tend  not  to  find  work  or  find  their  way  in  society  are 
those  that  often  do  the  migration. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  The  gentlelady 
from  Colorado? 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  I  don't  have  any  questions. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  McCollum? 

Mr.  McCollum.  I  have  a  follow-up  to  something  that  my  col- 
league from  California  was  really  touching  on  in  his  presentation, 
and  also  in  his  question. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  rational  argument  against  this  bill  that 
has  been  presented  and  that  I  have  read  or  studied  so  far,  is  to  the 
effect  that  by  continuing  to  provide  assistance  to  these  refugees,  we 
are  going  to  slow  down  their  absorption  into  society. 

That  as  a  consequence  of  all  this;  we  are  really  delaying  the 
process  that  would  otherwise  take  place  more  rapidly. 

Is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  study  or  any  basis  or  any  way 
that  we  could  make  a  more  objective  determination  of  this,  rather 
objectively  than  just  guessing  at  it? 

What  are  your  feelings  about  that?  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of 
you. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  don't  have  the  figures  in  front  of  me,  but  I 
know  there  are  a  number  of  Indochinese  refugees  who  have  accli- 
mated into  society,  who  own  restaurants  in  our  community,  who 
are  engaged  in  a  variety  of  businesses  and  are  viewed  in  the 
community  as  very  productive  taxpayers. 

Those  generally  are  refugees  who  were  better  educated  in  their 
home  countries  or  perhaps  got  out  of  the  country  with  some 
money.  But  the  boat  people  who  have  arrived  most  recently  need 
the  most  assistance. 

Some  of  those  are  beginning  to  make  the  move  from  tax  burden 
to  taxpayer.  I  don't  have  the  specific  data,  but  there  is  a  movement 
in  that  direction. 

But,  we  are  still  receiving  1,100  to  1,400  primary  or  secondary 
refugees  each  month  into  Orange  County.  Many  of  them  will  have 
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to  be  cared  for.  And,  as  far  as  those  that  have  been  here  beyond  36 
months  only  37  percent  have  been  placed  in  jobs  according  to  one 

report  I  have  heard.  t>  x       i 

That's  my  recollection.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures.  But  only 
about  37  percent;  I  have  heard,  have  moved  on  to  jobs. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  The  secondary  migration  is  bothering  you  as 
much  as  anything  else? 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  secondary  migration  goes  more  to  the  exten- 
sion or  the  funding  beyond  the  36  months.  But  the  first  migration, 
of  course,  is  being  funded  by  the  Federal  Government.  So  it's  not  as 
much  a  burden  financially,  at  least  for  purposes  of  this  hearing. 

But  it  does  add  a  greater  public  assistance  burden  to  the  local 
communities  that  are  being  impacted  per  capita  more  greatly  than 
those  areas  where  they  are  not  coming  in  in  such  great  numbers. 

Mr.  Vento.  Secondary  migration  is  a  problem  in  Minnesota. 
Once  they  get  here  and  hear  all  those  great  things  about  Florida 
and  discover  what  it's  really  about,  they  travel  up  to  Minnesota. 

To  be  specific  with  regards  to  your  question,  I  think  it  really  is 
the  contrary,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  deny  social  service  benefits,  that 
then  I  think  that  we  will  really  slow  down  the  successful  adjust- 
ment of  refugees  in  our  society. 

You  know,  very  often  we  compare  the  immigrants  that  came  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  and  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century. 
But  we  have  to  realize  that  everyone  was  on  equal  footing  at  that 

point. 

You  had  a  large  influx  and  everyone  was  on  an  equal  tooting. 
They  spoke  different  languages  and  their  culture  was  similar  to 
that  in  this  country. 

Today,  these  people  are  put  into  an  entirely  difficult  culture. 
Everyone  is  not  on  equal  footing  with  regard  to  our  society.  There- 
in lies  the  problem. 

I  think  what  you  have  to  do  in  order  to  accept  the  logic  that 
these  programs  are  really  slowing  it  down,  is  to  say  they  don't 
make  any  difference. 

I  would  suggest  that  they  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  The 
only  means  that  we  have  available  to  provide  for  the  proper  and 
expeditious  integration  of  these  populations  into  the  main  stream 
of  our  society  are  these  programs. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  recognize  if  the  programs  don  t  work 
and  you  find  something  more  successful,  let's  emphasize  that. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Florida  has  shared  an  experience  similar  to 
what  you  are  going  through.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  the  time  this  morning. 

We  now  call  forward  Mr.  Wilford  J.  Forbush,  Acting  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Special  Projects,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILFORD  J.  FORBUSH,  ACTING  DEPUTY  UNDER 
SECRETARY,  SPECIAL  PROJECTS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SHEPARD  C. 
LOWMAN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE,  AND  ROGER  P.  WINTER,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  REFU- 
GEE RESETTLEMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  I  have  some  assistants  today,  Shepard  Lowman 
from  the  State  Department's  refugee  program  and  also  Roger 
Winter,  the  Director  of  our  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Your  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
[The  complete  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Wilford  J.  Forbush 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee:i  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  discuss  H.R.  2142,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  to  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  the  36-month  limitation  on  special  Federal  funding  for  child  wel- 
fare services  and  cash  and  medical  assistance  for  refugees. 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  provides  for  up  to  100  percent  Federal  reimbursement  to 
States  for  the  provision  of  child  welfare  services  and  cash  and  medical  assistance 
during  a  refugee's  first  36  months  in  the  United  States.  The  36-month  limit  takes 
effect  April  1,  1981,  at  which  time  special  Federal  refugee  funding  for  these  activi- 
ties will  not  be  available  for  refugees  who  arrived  in  the  U.S  before  April  1,  1978. 

The  implementation  of  the  36-month  limitation  will  have  two  principal  effects. 
First,  those  refugees  who  are  eligible  for  the  Federal /State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, such  as  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  (AFDC),  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children-unemployed  parent  (AFDC-UP),  supplemental  security  income 
(SSI),  and  Medicaid,  will  still  receive  this  assistance.  However,  States  will  not 
receive  Federal  reimbursement  for  the  State  share  of  these  program  costs  after  a 
refugee  has  been  in  the  U.S.  for  36  months.  (The  State  share  of  assistance  to  these 
refugees  during  their  first  36  months  in  the  U.S.  is  covered  by  the  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Program).  .   . 

The  second  principal  effect  of  the  36-month  limitation  is  on  those  refugee  recipi- 
ents of  cash  assistance  who  do  not  meet  the  family-composition,  age,  or  disability 
requirements  for  AFDC,  SSI,  or  Medicaid  but  have  received  such  assistance  funded 
entirely  through  the  Federal  Refugee  Assistance  Program.  These  refugees  may  be 
eligible  for  a  State  or  local  general  assistance  program  depending  on  the  existence 
and  scope  of  such  program  in  the  area  in  which  the  refugee  lives,  but  the  Federal 
government  will  no  longer  participate  in  this  program. 

The  intent  of  the  36-month  limitation  was  threefold.  First,  Congress  intended  that 
the  Refugee  Assistance  Program  be  transitional.  The  program  provides  special 
assistance  to  otherwise  destitute  refugees,  to  enable  them  to  begin  their  lives  again 
and  also  to  become  economically  self-sufficient  as  soon  as  possible.  Thirty-six 
months  was  agreed  to  by  both  the  Congress  and  the  previous  Administration  as 
adequate  time  for  such  readjustment  to  take  place. 

The  36-month  limit  was  also  enacted  to  avoid  another  open-ended  refugee  assist- 
ance program  as  had  been  in  existence  for  Cubans.  The  Cuban  program  which  is 
being  phased  out  under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  provided  full  Federal  funding  for 
cash  and  medical  assistance  for  Cuban  refugees  from  the  inception  of  the  program 
in  1961  until  fiscal  year  1978,  when  Congress  approved  a  phasedown  through  the 
appropriations  process. 

Finally,  the  36-month  limit  for  full  Federal  reimbursement  for  refugee  cash  and 
medical  assistance  and  child  welfare  services  was  developed  to  encourage  States  to 
help  refugees  achieve  self-sufficiency  as  quickly  as  possible.  Federal  support  for 
refugees  relieves  the  States  of  the  intitial  resettlement  and  adjustment  expenses 
that  refugees  can  pose  to  public  agencies.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides the  States  with  funds  for  English  language  training,  employment  services,  and 
other  social  services  to  enable  refugees  to  attain  self-sufficiency.  Refugee  eligibility 
for  these  services  is  not  time  limited.  The  limit  on  Federally  reimbursed  cash  and 
medical  assistance  provides  States  with  an  extra  incentive  to  develop  programs  that 
enable  refugees  to  become  economically  self-sufficient,  so  that  refugees  need  not 
depend  on  State  public  assistance  after  their  initial  36-months  in  the  country. 
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The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  opposes  enactment  of  H.R.  2142 
which  would  delay  implementation  of  the  36-month  limitation  until  October  1,  1982. 
Such  a  delay  is  unwarranted  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  Refugee  Assistance  Program  is  intended  to  be  transitional.  In  passing 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  Congress  established  a  36  month  period  which  would  be  an 
adequate  period  in  which  to  provide  special  Federal  assistance  to  refugees  and  to 
encourage  them  to  attain  economic  self-sufficiency.  Studies  have  shown  that  refugee 
use  of  cash  assistance  decreases  with  the  length  of  time  in  the  U.S.  Moreover,  the 
majority  of  refugees  who  have  lived  over  3  years  in  the  U.S.  are  self-supporting  and 
are  paying  State  and  local  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  other  residents  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  live.  Delaying  the  implementation  of  this  limitation  is  both 
unnecessary  and  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Act  that  the  special  Federal  Refugee 
Assistance  Program  be  for  transitional  purposes  only. 

A  second  reason  not  to  delay  implementation  is  that  the  limitation  was  carefully 
considered  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  All  of 
the  refugees  who  will  be  affected  by  the  36-month  limitation  between  April  1981 
and  October  1982  were  already  in  the  United  States  when  Congress  took  final  action 
on  the  Act  last  year.  In  addition,  the  facts  known  then  regarding  the  influx  of  new 
14,000  Southeast  Asian  refugees  per  month,  which  began  in  1979,  have  not  changed 
in  the  interim.  In  fact,  this  rate  of  arrival  was  projected  at  the  time  of  final 
Congressional  action  and  has  not  been  changed. 

Our  third  concern  is  that  such  delay  could  impose  large  cost  increases  for  the 
Federal  refugee  program  in  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  The  Federal  budget  for 
refugee  assistance  programs  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  is  based  on  implementation 
of  the  36-month  limitation  beginning  April  1,  1981,  as  required  under  the  Act.  If  the 
over-36-months  refugees  were  to  retain  their  eligibility  for  special  Federal  funding 
until  October  1982,  then  the  refugee  program  budget  would  have  to  be  increased  by 
between  $35  to  $55  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  by  $70  to  $110  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  ,    . 

Finally,  we  believe  that  States  had  full  and  adequate  opportunity  to  present  their 
concerns  regarding  this  limitation  when  the  Refugee  Act  was  considered  last  year. 
They  have  also  had  over  a  year  since  enactment  to  prepare  for  the  implementation 
of  the  limitation  on  April  1.  In  fact,  States  are  preparing  to  assist  refugees  who  are 
affected  under  relevant  State  and  local  assistance  programs. 

In  summary,  we  oppose  H.R.  2142.  However  we  do  recognize  the  special  responsi- 
bility the  Federal  government  has  for  the  refugee  population.  Therefore,  the  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  which  President  Reagan 
established  on  February  27,  will  study  and  recommend  how  best  to  assist  particular 
refugees  who  cannot  be  assimilated  in  36  months.  Also,  the  Interagency  Task  Force 
will  review  ways  to  lessen  the  impact  on  particular  states,  explore  special  assistance 
to  heavily  impacted  areas,  suggest  improvements  for  coordination  among  the  Feder- 
al government.  State  and  local  governments,  and  voluntary  resettlement  agencies; 
and  consider  ways  to  assure  that  medical  assistance  is  available  even  where  a 
refugee  is  not  on  welfare.  We  therefore  recommend  that  H.R.  2142  not  be  favorably 
considered. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  the  Department's  views  on  this  bill.  I 
am  now  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  On  the  general  proposition  of  the  3-year  limit,  the 
Department  opposes  an  extension  of  or  a  delay  in  its  implementa- 
tion. We  would  prefer  to  let  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  stand  as  it  was 
passed  and  enacted. 

The  program  for  refugees  as  embodied  in  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
is  in  concept  a  temporary  and  transitional  one.  There  has  to  be  an 
end  point  for  the  special  Federal  assistance. 

I  think  the  history  of  Federal  programs  for  refugees  over  the 
past  20  years  is  that  sometimes  they  are  enacted  with  a  temporary 
concept  but  when  it  comes  time  to  actually  implement  it,  a  change 
is  made  at  the  last  minute  and  suddenly  it  becomes  an  open-ended 
program.  This  time,  I  think  we  should  take  the  act  as  passed  and 
actually  implement  it. 

Second,  the  duration  of  the  limit  was,  although  it  does  have  some 
arbitrary  features,  carefully  considered  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
before  it  was  enacted.  I  believe  the  administration  at  that  time 
proposed  a  2-year  cutoff  and  the  House  proposed  a  4-year  cutoff. 
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The  final  enacted  bill  was  at  3  years,  which  I  think  from  the  point 
of  view  of  programmatic  planning,  should  give  adequate  time  to 
make  this  transition. 

Third,  the  State  and  local  governments  have  had,  I  think,  ade- 
quate notice  that  this  limit  is  coming  into  effect.  The  bill  itself  was 
enacted  last  March.  But  even  before  that,  it  was  clear  that  the  new 
refugee  authorization  would  contain  a  cutoff  date  for  the  100- 
percent  Federal  assistance. 

Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  budget,  an  exten- 
sion or  a  delay  in  implementation  of  the  cutoff  would  have  some 
fairly  significant  impact.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  estimate  exactly 
what  that  cost  impact  would  be,  but  we  think  it  would  be  in  the 
range  between  $35  and  $55  million  in  fiscal  year  1981,  between  $70 
and  $110  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  might  add  that  we  should  not  imply  that  that  cost  would  be 
simply  passed  on  to  State  and  local  governments.  One  impact  of 
the  cutoff  would  be  to  eliminate  benefits  in  many  cases.  I  think 
about  two-thirds  of  that  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  State  and 
local  governments,  two  thirds  of  the  numbers  that  I  mentioned. 

Although  we  oppose  the  extension  or  delay  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  3-year  limitation,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  the  President  has  established  a  new  interagency 
task  force  on  immigration  and  refugee  policy  to  review  the  entire 
scope  of  these  programs  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Carter 
administration's  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  Policy. 

This  interagency  task  force  will  look  at  a  number  of  areas  which 
affect  the  impact  of  this  program  on  State  and  local  governments. 

One  thing  that  will  be  examined  is  whether  there  should  be  a 
special  provision  made  for  the  aid  to  areas  which  are  abnormally 
impacted  by  refugees.  A  second  will  examine  whether  we  can  have 
a  different  approach  to  medical  assistance  that  would  facilitate  the 
entry  of  the  refugees  into  the  job  market. 

Third,  we  will  look  at  areas  to  improve  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams for  refugees. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Would  your  colleagues  have  anything  to  add? 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  No. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Forbush,  on  page  5  of  your 
prepared  statement,  you  talk  about  some  of  the  things  the  inter- 
agency task  force  might  take  into  consideration.  In  one,  you  just 
talked  about  areas  which  are  abnormally  impacted  by  these  refu- 
gees. 

Will  you  be  asked  to  give  any  guidance  to  the  task  force  as  to  the 
numbers,  what  constitutes  abnormal  impact? 

Mr.  Forbush.  That's  one  of  the  major  problems. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Have  you  reached  any  kind  of  general  feelings? 

Mr.  Forbush.  No,  sir.  This  has  just  been  put  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Does  your  department  look  kindly  on  some  idea, 
providing  we  can  reach  a  definition  of  impaction,  to  have  a  special 
categorical  program  to  help  people? 

Mr.  Forbush.  This  was  very  carefully  considered.  This  is  not  just 
a  strawman. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  administration  has  not  come  to  a  policy  posi- 
tion on  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Forbush.  No;  it  has  not.  It  is  being  seriously  investigated. 
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Mr  Mazzoli.  Is  there  some  way  to  selectively  target  these  pro- 
grams, even  if  we  don't  have  it  where  areas  of  strong  impaction  but 
where,  for  instance,  you  have  people  who  don't  write  and  read 
their  own  native  language,  much  less,  of  course,  have  any  handling 
of  the  English  language.  Is  there  any  potential  for  legislation  in 
that  respect,  singling  out  people?  I  have  heard  much  this  morning 
about  Hmong  people,  who  are  not  skilled  in  even  their  own  lan- 
guage which  is  a  verbal  language.  Is  there  any  way  to  help  that? 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  Well,  I  think  the  way  to  address  that  is  through 
social  services  and  English  as  a  second  language.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  funds  for  those  are  not  limited  to  3  years. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but  am  I  not  correct  that 
the  administration  has  recommended  some  cuts  in  the  very  pro- 
grams or  social  services  such  as  ESL? 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  The  dollars,  yes.  The  assumption  behind  that  is  a 
greater  concentration  on  the  most  essential  services.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  authorizing  bill  itself,  there  is  no  barrier  to 
using  those  funds  for  people  who  need  more  than  the  normal 
period  of  time  to  learn  English. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  You  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Forbush,  and  I  believe 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Fish,  will  get  into  this,  but  the  cutoff  date  was 
carefully  considered. 

Were  you  involved  in  some  of  those  negotiations?  Did  you  follow 
the  debates  in  the  conference  committee  to  establish  this  date? 

Mr.  Forbush.  Well,  I  was  a  spectator  at  that  time.  But  I  thought 
it  was  very  good  at  the  time,  and  I  did  read  the  reports  on  those 
things.  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  degree  of  arbitrariness  in  any 
cutoff  date,  but  I  think  this  is  a  generous  one. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Were  you  in  government  when  the  Cuban  program 
was  passed  years  ago  that  is  only  now  starting  to  be  phased  out? 

Mr.  Forbush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  presume  most  of  the  Cubans,  I  imagine  they  were 
pretty  skilled  in  their  own  language? 

Mr.  Forbush.  I  think  the  thought  was  that  it  would  disappear  on 
its  own,  that  people  would  gradually  be  100-percent  assimilated. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Isn't  the  thinking  that  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
grams are  on  the  books,  that  people  become  reliant  upon  them  and, 
therefore,  it  perpetuates  the  problem? 

Mr.  Forbush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  My  time  has  expired.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I'm  the  only 
member  of  this  subcommittee  today  who  was  on  the  conference 
committee  for  this  legislation.  So,  having  sat  through  it  on  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  levels  and  the  debate  on  the 
House  floor  in  December  1979  as  well  as  the  conference  report,  my 
recollection  is  that  the  expert  witnesses  told  us  that  anything  over 
a  4-year  period  might  well  be  crippling  to  the  Indochinese  refugees. 

Is  the  task  force  currently  considering  these  programs  addressing 
a  more  economical  way  of  administering  the  entire  resettlement 
programs  we  have  today? 

Mr.  Forbush.  Yes,  sir,  that's  another  issue  being  examined  by 
the  task  force,  as  to  whether  there  is  an  alternative,  a  more  effec- 
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tive  alternative  than  the  program  which  builds  on  our  regular 
welfare  system. 

Mr.  Fish.  We  have  heard  already  today  as  a  justification  for  this 
legislation  that  Indochinese  refugees  need  greater  attention  in  lan- 
guage training  and  in  job  retraining.  Isn't  it  correct  that  these 
federally  financed  programs  of  language  and  job  retraining  are  not 
limited  at  all  in  terms  of  time  under  the  Refugee  Act? 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  Mr.  Forbush.  I 
believe  we  are  having  about  14,000  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
coming  into  this  country  per  month  and  we  have  since  1979.  Is  that 
number  pretty  well  static  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Forbush.  I  think  it's  running  a  little  bit  less  than  that, 
between  12,000  and  13,000  a  month. 

Mr.  LowMAN.  About  the  last  5  or  6  months,  the  number  has  been 
down  closer  to  10,000.  It's  likely  to  climb  again.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  factors  that  have  held  that  number  down.  There  are  a 
number  of  refugees  coming  into  the  pipeline  now. 

Mr.  Hall.  What  area  are  they  from? 

Mr.  LowMAN.  Well,  from  the  same  area.  There  would  be  consid- 
erable numbers  of  refugees  from  Cambodia,  as  well  as  some  Hmong 
and  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Hall.  Do  you  know  approximately  how  many  Southeast 
Asians  are  in  this  country  at  this  time  pursuant  to  our  refugee 
program? 

Mr.  Forbush.  As  of  December  31,  the  total  of  Southeast  Asians 
was  444,000. 

Mr.  Hall.  Are  all  of  those  in  probably  10  States  or  less? 

Mr.  Forbush.  Well,  the  majority  are. 

Mr.  Hall.  Any  appreciable  numbers  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Forbush.  I  would  say  75  percent  are  concentrated  in  10 
States. 

Mr.  Hall.  When  does  it  stop?  You  have  heard  testimony  today 
about  the  tribesmen  in  Minnesota  who  have  never  been  exposed  to 
a  language.  Is  this  country  in  a  position  to  absorb  people  like  that 
over  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Forbush.  Well,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  LowMAN.  Let  me  speak  to  that.  That  question  covers  a  good 
bit  of  ground. 

Mr.  Hall.  This  whole  thing  covers  a  lot  of  ground. 

Mr.  LowMAN.  That's  right,  sir.  If  I  can  address  the  Hmong,  each 
of  these  people  have  a  different  characteristic.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hmong,  it's  limited  in  the  sense  that  the  Hmong  population  in 
Laos  has  been  under  military  pressure  from  both  Pathet  Lao  and 
Vietnamese  forces  for  a  number  of  years. 

There  are  not  a  great  many  more  that  are  going  to  be  able  to 
come  out.  Of  those  that  are  in  Thailand,  that  number  about  60,000 
in  camps  in  northeast  Thailand,  significant  numbers  will  eventual- 
ly choose  to  come  to  this  country,  but  not  all  at  once.  They  will  be 
coming  over  a  period  of  time. 
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One  thing  we  tried  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  Hmong  and  really  the 
Vietnamese  boat  people  as  well,  is  to  develop  English  language 
training  to  be  given  in  the  camps  overseas,  3-month  intensive 
English.  That's  just  begun  in  the  past  few  months. 

Mr.  Hall.  Have  you  ever  visited  one  of  those  camps  overseas? 

Mr.  LowMAN.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  happened  to  visit  one  outside  of  Saigon,  a  few  years 
ago,  probably  9,000  Cambodians  were  there.  I  didn't  see  but  a  very 
few  people  who  could  ever  come  to  this  country  and  become  a  part 
of  it,  and  I  saw  no  areas  where  there  were  any  teachings  of  any 
kind  going  on  by  the  Vietnamese  or  anyone  else. 

Has  that  changed  in  the  last  2  years? 

Mr.  LowMAN.  We  are  not  taking  refugees,  Cambodians,  out  of 
Vietnam  at  this  time,  but  we  are  administering  English  courses  to 
the  Cambodians  in  the  holding  centers  in  Thailand.  They  are  being 
sent  to  the  Bangkok  training  site  and  also  some  are  being  sent  to 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  for  English  language. 

Mr.  Hall.  Do  you  think  at  some  point  in  the  future  we  may 
reach  a  point,  where  we  have  about  taken  in  our  capacity  of  people 
like  that  in  this  nation? 

Mr.  Low^MAN.  I  think,  Mr.  Hall,  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
kind  of  training  programs  we  are  giving  is  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
long-term  continued  absorption  capacity  to  be  built  into  the  pro- 
gram, to  make  absorption  easier. 

Mr.  Hall.  I'm  being  the  devil's  advocate  now  because  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  As  long  as  we  continue  having  people 
come  into  this  country  in  the  illiterate  stage  that  they  are  in, 
aren't  we  going  to  continue  to  have  programs  like  we  are  asking 
for  today,  continuation  of  federal  aid  and  assistance? 

Mr.  Mazzoll  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  The  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Hall.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  me  1  minute  of  time? 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hall.  Go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  LowMAN.  As  long  as  we  have  a  flow  of  people  coming  in  that 
do  have  a  cultural  difference,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  concen- 
trate on  training  programs. 

Mr.  Hall.  It  will  get  larger  and  larger  as  they  continue  to  come? 

Mr.  Lov^MAN.  The  forecast  will  be  for  a  declining  flow  in  the 
Indochinese  flow  as  the  people  that  most  desperately  need  to  leave 
those  countries  come  here.  The  numbers  will  begin  to  go  down 
some.  It  will  be  a  declining  charge  on  our  capacity. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Mr.  Forbush,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration has  taken  a  serious  look  at  this.  I  know  we  are  coming  up 
against  the  budget  crunch  here.  I  would  like  to  volunteer  to  find 
this  kind  of  money  out  of,  perhaps,  the  program  to  develop  synthet- 
ic fuels.  I  think  we  can  cut  a  little  more  there.  We  recognize  that 
there  is  no  limit  on  retraining  programs  and  on  English  as  a 
second  language.  I  think  that's  important  to  the  extent  they  will 
continue  to  get  those  benefits. 

But  by  making  that  very  point,  you're  also  making  my  point, 
that  if  these  people  need  the  retaining  and  secondary  language 
retraining  for  a  period  of  time  beyond  the  4  years,  that  probably 
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suggests  they  won't  be  in  a  situation  to  make  money  to  get  off 
welfare  and  therefore,  the  local  governments  will  have  to  do  it. 

Secondly,  we  pointed  out  that  within  the  last  couple  of  months, 
we  are  trying  to  train  these  people  in  English  in  the  camps  before 
they  get  here.  I  think  that  makes  my  point  that  the  new  refugees 
coming  here  at  the  present  time,  in  some  sense,  will  benefit  from 
programs  that  were  not  available  to  those  already  here,  and  that 
are  facing  the  3-year  limitation. 

That's  my  concern;  that  we  give  those  people  the  benefit  of  these 
programs,  so  that  the  local  governments  are  not  put  into  a  situa- 
tion where  they  can't  deal  with  it. 

I'm  very  concerned  that  we  make  assimilation  a  real  fact.  Frank- 
ly, in  my  own  community,  Orange  County,  if  the  local  people  think 
they  are  getting  an  undue  burden  in  terms  of  taxation  on  them 
locally,  there  will  be  difficulties  between  those  people  that  are 
already  here,  and  the  refugees  that  are  here,  and  assimilation  is 
going  to  be  next  to  impossible.  We  would  rather  try  to  forestall  a 
crisis. 

Mr.  Forbush,  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  which  submitted  their  report  on  March  1,  suggested  as  one 
of  its  recommendations  on  page  188,  and  I  would  quote: 

The  Commission  believes  the  Congress  should  consider  the  possibility  of  an  expan- 
sion of  the  federal  reimbursement  for  benefits  received  after  the  current  36  months 
of  eligibility.  It  recommends  a  federal  program  of  impact  aid  be  established. 

You  have  mentioned  that  the  Presidential  task  force  will  review 
these  matters.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Presidential  task  force  will  not 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  until  after  this  cutoff  has 
taken  place. 

If  you  won't  buy  the  whole  banana  of  18  months,  won't  it  make 
sense  to  have  perhaps  a  6-month  delay  in  the  cutoff,  so  the  admin- 
istration will  be  in  a  position  to  make  their  recommendations, 
consider  their  recommendations,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  changes  in  law? 

Otherwise,  what  we  have  is  that  the  States  and  the  localities  are 
going  to  have  to  pick  this  burden  up  and  there  is  going  to  be 
uncertainty  in  the  whole  program. 

If  the  administration  does  come  forward  as  I  know  they  are 
seriously  considering,  with  some  program  to  assist  those  States  so 
impacted,  we  have  sort  of  gotten  an  off-again-on-again  program 
that  may  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  we  had  the  program.  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  a  blanket  postponement  of  the  cutoff  date. 

The  alternative  is  to  cut  them  all  off  and  have  the  States  and 
localities  pick  them  up.  Wouldn't  it  make  some  sense  to  extend 
them  for  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Forbush.  There  is  a  good  argument  to  be  made  for  that 
proposition.  In  that  case,  we  would  have  to  add  approximately  $50 
million  or  so  to  the  1981  budget. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  I  understand  that.  I  will  be  happy  to  draft  the 
amendment  to  cut  it  out  elsewhere. 

You  cited  a  Cuban  program  as  a  program  we  don't  want  to 
repeat.  That  program  started  in  1959  and  in  1978,  we  decided  to 
phase  it  out.  I  don't  think  you  mentioned  that  that's  a  4-year 
phaseout.  We  gave  a  20-program  a  4-year  phaseout  time,  and  now 
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we  are  saying  for  this  program,  we  will  give  you  3  years  to  phase 
out  if  we  think  that  both  were  well  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Can  you  give  me  an  idea  why  Congress  came  down  with  two 
different  dates? 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  The  original  proposal  for  the  Cuban  progam  was 
immediate  termination  at  that  time.  In  the  negotiations  back  and 
forth  between  the  administration  and  Congress,  that's  what 
evolved.  There  is  a  lot  of  sentiment  in  Congress  for  a  much  faster 
phaseout. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  I  know.  I  think  I  was  one  of  those  who  supported 
that.  But  to  use  a  20-year  experience  as  a  guide  to  cut  off  a  3-year 
or  4-year  program,  I  think  is  instructive  but  I  wonder  if  it's  doing  it 
in  the  best  fashion. 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  I  think  it's  a  much  tighter  fiscal  climate  now  that 
we  are  dealing  with  than  there  was  then.  I  think  that  had  an 
impact. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  The  gentlelady 
from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  You  would  not  consider  then,  a  6-month  exten- 
sion? Is  that  what  you  were  saying? 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  endorse  that  here. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Would  you  recommend  that? 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  I  don't  think  so.  I  would  like  to  see  a  limitation 
actually  implemented. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  You  want  to  stop  it  after  the  36-month  periods? 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  Yes. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Have  you  broken  out  the  different  ethnic 
groups  to  determine  who  is  assimilating,  and  how  well?  Are  the 
people  most  affected  by  the  36  months  the  Vietnamese,  the  Lao, 
the  Khmer,  the  Hmong? 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  Roger? 

Mr.  Winter.  By  and  large,  it  appears  that  the  bulk  of  the  South- 
east Asians  affected  will  be  Vietnamese.  The  number  of  Khmer 
coming  into  the  country  is  very  small.  The  number  of  Asians  is 
small  compared  to  the  number  of  Vietnamese,  and  they  also  are 
more  recent. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  I  guess  I'm  concerned  about  some  kind  of  a 
trend.  If  you  think  that  36  months  is  totally  adequate,  what  we 
have  been  hearing  is  that  there  are  great  differences  between  the 
skills  of  some  of  the  Lao  and  some  of  the  Khmer  and  some  of  the 
Hmong. 

What  I  hear  from  you  is  no,  the  skill  level  doesn't  make  any 
difference,  they  can  all  be  assimilated  in  36  months.  Do  you  see 
any  pattern  fallacy  in  the  36  months  for  the  Hmong,  because  of 
differing  skills,  or  for  the  Laotians? 

Mr.  Winter.  The  fact  that  we  are  advocating  a  36-month  limit  on 
cash  and  medical  does  not  mean  we  don't  think  there  is  value  in 
different  kinds  of  programs  for  different  kinds  of  refugees.  With 
respect  to  Cambodian  refugees  coming  in  this  year,  we  are  trying 
very  different  types  of  programs,  up  front  dealing  with  them  and 
specialized  services  to  keep  them  off  public  assistance  in  the  first 
place.  So,  your  point  is  very  well  taken.  By  and  large,  those  unique 
efforts  with  respect  to  specific  groups,  we  are  approaching  through 
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the  social  service  part  of  the  program,  and  not  the  cash  and  medi- 
cal assistance  part. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  We  are  hearing  that  there  must  be  a  proposal 
for  a  guest  worker  program,  and  then  we  have  groups  of  people 
that  we  are  not  able  to  assimilate.  I  wonder  if  there  is  anybody 
who  will  all  this  together  and  says  it  may  take  4  or  5  years  to 
assimilate  certain  groups  because  they  really  came  to  us  from 
another  century. 

With  the  other  groups — there  should  be  a  more  creative  way.  We 
should  certainly  be  sure  that  we  are  not  walking  away  and  leaving 
these  people.  We  don't  know  that  we're  abandoning  them  unless 
some  one  tells  us.  Otherwise,  all  we  have  will  is  the  extension. 

Mr.  Winter.  That  is  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
By  and  large,  the  refugee  piece  of  the  whole  movement  of  people 
from  outside  the  country  to  within  the  country  is  the  most  orga- 
nized piece  of  that  generalized  migration  into  the  country.  The 
interagency  task  force  that  the  President  has  created  is  going  to  be 
the  first  time  within  the  administration  that  the  issues  of  immigra- 
tion, illegal  aliens,  and  refugees  will  come  together  within  the 
administration,  to  try  to  put  that  whole  package  together. 

I  don't  know  what  the  outcome  is  going  to  be. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  What  is  their  time  frame? 

Mr.  Winter.  The  task  force's  time  frame  now  extends  through 
early  May. 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  The  proposal  is  to  get  a  recommendation  to  the 
president  by  May  4. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Except  for  a  vague  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  legislation,  and  for  your  concern  that,  which  I  share,  over  the 
open-ended  nature  of  the  Cuban  situation  and  not  wanting  to 
repeat  that,  I  don't  see  any  basis  in  your  testimony  this  morning  at 
all,  except  for  pure  arbitrariness,  which  you  mentioned  was  a  part 
of  it.  I  don't  see  any  basis  for  this  36-month  limit.  Why  36  months 
instead  of  18  more? 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  I  don't  think  the  debate  is  over  the  36-month  limit. 
It's  when  the  36-month  limit  takes  effect.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Lun- 
gren's  bill  would  change  the  36-month  limit.  It  just  would  not  apply 
until  after  fiscal  year  1982.  It's  really  a  different  question.  I  think 
Congress  did  consider  it,  and  vote  on  it,  and  did  agree  to  the  3-year 
period  of  Federal  aid  for  this  program. 

At  the  same  time,  they  also  agreed  to  a  year-and-a-half  delay  in 
its  implementation.  The  limit  comes  into  effect  April  1,  IVa  after 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  was  enacted. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  I  understand  your  point,  but  it  still  seems  arbri- 
trary.  When  it  goes  into  effect  is  still  arbitrary.  I  don't  understand 
your  rationale  for  it.  I  don't  see  any  basis  to  put  before  this 
committee  for  us  to  make  a  judgment  that  says  that  you're  right. 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  I  think  the  burden  has  to  be  the  other  way  around. 
The  choice  was  made  last  year  to  structure  it  this  way.  Now,  the 
dates  in  that  agreement  are  coming  into  effect.  Why  change? 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  you're  putting  it  back  to  us  in  that  sense. 
But  it's  still  almost  a  tautology  of  some  sort  in  the  English  Ian- 
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guage.  There  may  have  been  no  basis.  I  wasn't  here  for  that.  I  feel 
I'm  starting  out  new  and  I'm  going  to  look  at  it.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  have  one 
more  question,  and  on  that  basis,  my  colleagues  will  be  entitled  to 
one  more  question,  too.  I  would  like  to  pursue  the  thing  about  the  3 
years,  in  the  sense  of  whether  or  not  there  are  data  available 
which  would  suggest  that  people  like  these  people,  not  the  Ger- 
mans, and  not  the  Irish,  and  not  the  Italians,  and  the  not  Greeks, 
and  all  the  other  people  who  came  to  America;  but  that  these 
people  could  within  a  3-year  period  be  adequately  trained  to  make 
it  in  America. 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  Well,  I  might  ask  Roger  to  comment  on  some 
studies.  But  I  think  just  looking  at  the  overall  data,  I  think  even  in 
the  worst  cases,  we  are  talking  about  a  30-percent  dependency  rate 
at  the  end  of  the  3  years,  which  stated  another  way,  means  that  70 
percent  are  not  dependent. 

Many  refugees  have  been  making  a  contribution  to  the  State  and 
local  economy  during  the  3  years  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  paying. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  data  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  3-year 
period,  only  about  30  percent  of  the  people  are  not  making  it  in 
America.  Is  that  your  position? 

Mr.  FoRBUSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  My  only  question— well,  it's  a  comment,  really.  As 
much  as  I  enjoy  flattery  visited  upon  this  committee  in  terms  of 
our  past  activity,  I  would  have  to  say  I  don't  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  congressional  infallibility.  I  think  we  may  have  made 
mistakes  in  the  past.  Certainly,  one  of  the  things  I'm  looking 
forward  to  is  working  with  this  administration  in  taking  care  of 
those  mistakes. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  We  next  have  Mr.  Danielson.  Your  statement,  if 
you  have  one,  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  GEORGE  DANIELSON,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAVID  ROBERTI, 
PRESIDENT,  CALIFORNIA  SENATE 

Mr.  Danielson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
with  me,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  come  forward,  Senator 
David  Roberti  of  the  California  State  Senate.  While  he's  walking 
forward — he's  here. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Your  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  complete  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  George  E.  Danielson 

I  am  here  today  to  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  extend  to  October  1,  1982,  the  36- 
month  period  for  payment  of  child  welfare  services,  cash,  and  medical  assistance  to 
those  Indochinese  refugees  who  will  become  ineligible  for  such  assistance  on  April  1, 
1981.  That  is  the  expiration  date  for  the  authorization  under  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980. 

I  make  this  request  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  burden  of  caring  for  these  refugees  is  a  FEDERAL  responsibility,  not  a  state 
responsibility.  These  refugees  are  here  at  the  invitation  of  the  Federal  government 
and  not  at  the  invitation  of  any  single  state.  The  Federal  government  has  an 
obligation  to  accept  responsibility  for  this  commitment  and  to  carry  that  responsibil- 
ity through  to  completion. 
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The  problem  is  a  part  of  a  large,  more  complex  problem,  and  more  time  is  needed 
to  develop  national  immigration  policy.  An  extension  will  provide  time  for  this 
Subcommittee  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  the  Refugee  Act,  study  and  review  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  and 
make  the  appropriate  changes  in  our  refugee  policy. 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  has  been  in  place  less  than  a  year.  To  date,  there  is  no 
national  plan  for  the  resettlement  and  assimilation  of  these  refugees,  and  the  states 
have  had  little  time  to  formulate  their  own  plans  and  put  them  into  place.  All  of  us 
applaud  the  national  concern  for  the  oppressed  and  needy  of  the  world  which  led  to 
this  program.  But  what  I  urge  is  that  where  the  federal  government  has  made  a 
commitment  such  as  this  the  federal  government  should  complete  it,  and  not  unload 
the  burden  onto  the  backs  of  local  taxpayers  in  a  few  states.  I,  also,  believe  that  we 
all  agree  that  we  should  not  perpetuate  a  program  of  assistance  that  creates 
dependency  where  it  is  not  necessary.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  under  the  present 
law. 

In  order  to  reduce  their  dependence  upon  cash  assistance,  these  refugees  must  be 
given  basic  survival  skills — English  language  training  and  job  training.  Many  of  the 
Refugees  have  not  and  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  and  complete  the  necessary 
language  and  job  training  before  their  36-month  aid  limit  expires,  and  some  of  the 
older  refugees  may  never  be  able  to  become  fully  employed. 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that  says  "If  you  give  a  man  a  fish,  you  feed  him 
for  a  day;  if  you  teach  a  man  to  fish,  you  feed  him  for  a  life  time."  What  we  are 
asking  is  that  you  give  these  people  the  time  and  necessary  support  and  assistance 
to  learn  to  fish  in  our  society  so  that  they  can  support  themselves  and  may  become 
productive  citizens  who  contribute  to  our  society  in  all  respects. 

To  cut  off  cash  assistance  to  these  refugees,  these  invited  guests  of  the  federal 
government,  is  to  condemn  them  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  despair.  To  fail  to  provide 
funding  for  the  critical  support  and  social  services  programs  is  to  be  "pennywise 
and  pound  foolish"  for  they  will  never  be  able  to  get  off  of  cash  assistance — federal 
or  local — without  basic  skills. 

I  understand  that  the  State  of  California  has  requested  $49.8  million  for  support 
and  social  services  for  the  Indochinese  refugees  for  the  coming  year,  but  the  state 
has  been  informed  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  that  they  may 
plan  on  only  $25  million,  give  or  take  a  little.  This  figure  is  less  than  $28  million 
the  state  received  for  these  services  last  year  when  it  had  about  one-half  the  refugee 
population  it  has  now,  and  the  costs  of  providing  the  services  were  not  as  inflated  as 
they  are  today.  There  is  no  logic  in  such  an  action,  particularly  when  the  state  is 
struggling  to  get  these  people  resettled  and  off  of  cash  assistance. 

The  present,  new  wave,  of  Indochinese  refugees  is  very  different  from  previous 
waves  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  These  come  from  a  rural,  pre-industrial 
society,  and  they  are  being  thrust  into  the  most  advanced  and  highly  technical 
society  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  cannot  expect  overnight  adaptation  of  these 
unfortunate  people  to  our  culture  and  our  society.  The  first  wave  of  Indochinese 
refugees,  the  1975  wave,  was  representative  of  the  higher  socio-economic  strata  of 
their  country  of  origin,  many  spoke  English,  and  their  adjustment  was  easier.  Since 
1978,  a  second  wave  of  Indochinese  refugees  has  been  arriving  on  our  shores,  and  a 
larger  portion  of  these  refugees  are  illiterate  even  in  their  own  native  tongue,  and 
had  no  marketable  skills,  even  in  their  own  society  and  economy. 

The  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  reported  that  as  of  November  1,  1980,  49  percent  of  all  the  Indochinese 
refugees  in  the  country  were  receiving  cash  assistance.  This  percentage  figure  has 
been  steadily  increasing  since  the  summer  of  1979.  The  State  of  California  reported 
recently  that  about  56  percent  of  the  Indochinese  refugees  in  California  are  receiv- 
ing cash  assistance  each  month.  That  figure  is  not  startling,  California  has  become 
the  home  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  engage  in  secondary  migration — who 
could  not  be  assimilated  where  first  they  were  settled.  It  takes  far  more  resources 
and  effort  to  provide  training  and  assistance  to  the  150,000  to  200,000  Indochinese 
refugees  who  are  now  in  California  than  it  does  to  provide  the  same  services  to 
2,000  refugees.  Some  states,  because  of  their  economy  and  other  problems,  are 
having  trouble  settling  even  2,000  refugees.  Rhode  Island,  for  example,  reported 
that  as  of  November  1,  1980,  94  percent  of  its  2,350  refugees  were  on  assistance. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  disproportionate  impact  that  the  resettle- 
ment of  these  refugees  is  having  upon  the  State  of  California  and  some  of  the 
counties  in  California.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  States  of  Texas,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  New  York,  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  Flor- 
ida are  also  experiencing  similar  problems. 

The  State  of  California  has  about  10  percent  of  the  nation's  population,  but  it  has 
about  50  percent  of  the  nation's  refugee  population. 
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The  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  estimated  152,800  Indochinese  refugees  in 
California  as  of  the  end  of  February  1981,  but  they  qualified  their  estimate  with  a 
comment  that  it  was  probably  closer  to  160,000. 

The  counties  of  California  who  receive  the  applications  for  assistance  place  the 
Indochinese  population  closer  to  200,000  for  the  state. 

Within  California,  Los  Angeles  County  had  50,314  Indochinese  refugees  as  of 
October  1980,  while  Texas,  which  is  the  state  having  the  second  largest  refugee 
population,  had  37,166. 

Orange  County,  California,  reported  29,300  refugees  as  of  October  1980,  while  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  has  the  third  largest  refugee  population  by  state,  had 
18,831. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  estimated  its  refugee  population  at  12,403  as  of  January 
1980,  more  than  a  year  ago,  which  was  larger  than  the  refugee  population  of  40  of 
the  50  states. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  over  5,000  refugees  are  waiting 
for  English  training. 

I  could  go  on  reciting  figures  to  try  to  emphasize  the  magnitude  of  this  problem 
for  the  State  of  California,  but  I  think  it  is  enough  to  say  that  California  has  been 
asked  to  absorb  into  its  boundaries  a  foreign  population,  a  most  exotic  population, 
larger  than  the  cities  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  or  Dajrton,  Ohio,  or  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
In  fact,  11  of  the  50  states  have  no  cities  which  are  as  large  as  the  Indochinese 
refugee  population  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  State  of  California  has  reported  that  about  4,000  Indochinese  refugees  are 
placed  directly  into  the  state  each  month  by  the  Voluntary  Agencies  under  their 
contracts  with  the  Department  of  State.  From  January  to  October  1980,  the  refugee 
population  of  the  state  was  increased  by  40,685  direct  placements  and  also  by  13,830 
secondary  migrants — refugees  originally  settled  in  other  states. 

These  secondary  migrants  can  be  perceived  as  "successes"  when  studying  the 
statistics  of  the  states  they  leave  for  they  no  longer  appear  on  their  assistance  rolls, 
but  they  become  a  burden  for  the  receiving  state  which  must  then  provide  the  aid. 
This  phenomena  of  secondary  migration  is  one  that  requires  the  attention  of  this 
subcommittee  for  it  hampers  the  successful  planning  and  delivery  of  services  to  the 
refugees  by  local  providers. 

Some  counties  in  California  report  that  up  to  50  percent  of  their  refugee  caseload 
is  composed  of  secondary  migrants. 

Los  Angeles  County  studies  indicate  that  these  secondary  migrants  had  trouble 
finding  employment  and  being  assimilated  in  the  states  into  which  they  were 
originally  settled.  They  are  often  the  more  difficult,  dependent,  cases,  and  they 
remain  on  aid  longer  than  refugees  placed  directly  into  Los  Angeles  County. 

I  ask  for  this  extension  today  because  I  believe  that  the  solution  to  a  problem 
should  be  tailored  to  the  problem.  This  is  a  national  problem  with  particular  impact 
upon  local  governments,  and  as  a  national  problem,  it  requires  a  solution  on  the 
national  level.  If  this  were  a  purely  local  problem  deserving  of  a  local  solution,  I 
would  not  be  here  today  to  make  this  request. 

I  submit  that  the  expenditure  of  these  funds,  now,  is  an  investment  that  will 
produce  productive  citizens  and  end  a  potential  cycle  of  dependence.  Since  the 
invitation  to  these  refugees  was  made  by  the  Federal  government  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  I  believe  that  the  burden  should  be  shared  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  acting  through  the  Federal  government.  Surely,  all  of  us 
will  benefit  as  these  refugees  become  the  productive  citizens  that  they  want  to  be 
and  take  their  rightful  place  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Danielson.  I  would  like  to  point  out  with  great  pride  and 
pleasure  that  Senator  Roberti,  seated  with  me,  is  president  pro  tern 
of  the  California  State  Senate  and  a  member  of  Governor  Brown's 
task  force  on  refugees.  He  is  former  majority  leader  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Senate.  He  was  elected  to  the  California  State  Senate  in 
1971  in  a  special  election  to  succeed  former  Senator  George  E. 
Danielson. 

He  was  elected  to  the  California  State  Assembly  in  1966  to 
succeed  former  Assemblyman  George  E.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  would  say  that  your  careers  have  sort  of  paral- 
leled. 

Mr.  Danielson.  Thank  you  for  receiving  my  statement  in  the 
record.  I  am  not  going  to  take  much  of  your  time. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my  purpose  here  is  to  request  an 
extension  of  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  child  welfare  services, 
cash,  and  medical  assistance  to  the  Indochinese  refugees,  who  will 
become  ineligible  on  April  1,  just  a  week  from  tomorrow — to 
extend  that  period  to  October  1,  1982. 

I  make  that  request  for  these  reasons:  One,  the  burden  of  caring 
for  these  refugees  is  a  Federal  responsibility  and  not  a  State  re- 
sponsibility. They  were  invited  here  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  not  by  any  individual  State.  We  share  vicariously  as  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  of  course,  in  that  visitation,  but  being  asked  to 
bear  the  total  load  of  helping  them  to  adapt  and  assimilate  is  just 
too  great  a  financial  burden. 

Second,  the  problem  of  the  Indochinese  refugee  today,  and  this 
cutoff,  this  phaseout,  is  only  one  part  of  a  larger,  much  more 
complex  problem  on  the  whole  problem  of  refugees  and  immigra- 
tion, and  more  time  is  needed  for  study  by  this  committee  and  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  administration  to  develop  a  workable 
national  policy. 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  has  been  in  place  less  than  1  year.  To 
date,  we  still  have  no  national  plan  and  the  local  governments 
have  had  no  time  to  formulate  their  own  plan,  and  to  put  them 
into  place.  I  think  all  of  us  applaud  the  national  concern  which 
enabled  these  oppressed  and  needy  to  come  here,  but  I  urge  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  has  made  a  commitment  to  bring 
these  people  here,  the  Federal  Government  should  complete  that 
commitment  and  should  not  unload  the  burden  onto  the  backs  of 
local  taxpayers  in  just  a  few  States. 

Also,  I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  shouldn't  have  a  program  of 
assimilation  which  dooms  people  to  a  perpetuity  of  being  welfare 
recipients.  We  should  try  to  work  out  programs  in  which  they 
learn  the  basic  skills,  learn  the  language,  learn  a  marketable  trade 
or  skill  so  they  can  support  themselves. 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that  says:  If  you  give  a  man  a 
fish,  you  feed  him  for  one  day;  if  you  teach  a  man  to  fish,  you  feed 
him  for  a  lifetime."  I  submit  that  that  applies  very  well  in  the  case 
of  the  refugees  whom  we  are  now  discussing. 

To  cut  off  the  cash  assistance  to  these  refugees  today — these  are 
the  invited  guests  of  the  Federal  Government — is  to  condemn  them 
to  a  life  of  poverty  and  despair.  To  fail  to  provide  funding  for  the 
critical  support  and  social  services  programs  needed  to  help  them 
adapt  to  our  society  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  because  they 
will  never  be  able  to  get  off  of  cash  assistance,  Federal  or  local, 
without  having  basic  skills. 

I  understand  in  that  regard  that  the  State  of  California  request- 
ed $49.8  million  for  this  next  year  for  support  and  social  services 
for  Indochinese  refugees.  The  State  has  been  informed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  that  they  can  only  plan 
on  $25  million,  which  is  less  than  the  $28  million  we  had  last  year 
when  we  had  half  as  many  refugees  and  there  was  less  inflation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  new  wave  of  Indochinese 
refugees  to  which  we  are  referring  should  be  recognized  for  what  it 
is. 

The  first  wave  that  came  in  in  1975,  immediately  following  the 
fall  of  Saigon,  consisted  in  large  part  of  people  who  had  worked  for 
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or  with  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam.  Many  of  them  spoke 
EngUsh.  They  were  skilled  people  who  found  it  relatively  easy  to 
adapt  when  they  came  to  the  United  States. 

The  new  wave  is  the  boat  people.  Most  of  them  are  from  a  rural, 
preindustrial  society  and  they  are  being  thrust  into  what  is  the 
most  advanced  and  highly  technological  society  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Can  you  imagine  a  person  whose  highest  skill  was  to  drive 
a  water  buffalo  through  a  rice  paddy  being  placed  in  Silicon  Valley 
to  build  computers?  It  just  doesn't  work  overnight. 

You  have  to  have  some  training  before  that's  going  to  work.  A 
large  portion  of  this  newer  wave  are  illiterate  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. They  were  unemployed  or  underemployed  in  their  own 
country  before  coming  here.  Asking  them  to  adapt  and  to  become 
assimilated  in  our  society  with  very  little  training  is  asking  too 
much.  It  just  simply  defies  the  facts  of  life. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  in  California  now  have  some- 
where around  150,000  to  200,000  Indochinese  refugees.  Sadly,  the 
exact  numbers  are  not  even  available  to  us.  The  best  you  can  have 
is  a  high-grade  guesstimate,  but  it's  in  the  150,000  to  200,000 
bracket. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  services  for  them.  That's  more  difficult 
than  it  is  for,  say,  2,000  refugees.  Some  States  are  having  trouble 
taking  care  of  2,000.  Rhode  Island,  for  example,  as  of  November  1, 
1980,  had  2,350  refugees,  and  94  percent  of  them  were  on  assist- 
ance. 

We  are  down  to  something  like  56  percent  on  assistance  in 
California.  Don't  forget,  we  not  only  have  our  original  influx,  but 
we  have  the  secondary  migrants  who  were  unable  to  be  assimilated 
elsewhere  and  left  to  follow  the  extended-family  concept,  came  to 
California.  It's  been  pretty  hard  to  adapt  them.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  few  facts. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  not  only  California,  but  Texas, 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  New  York, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida  experience  similar  problems.  The  State  of 
California  has  10  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  50  percent  of  the  Indochinese  refugees. 

The  Office  of  Refugee  Settlement  estimated  as  of  a  year  ago  that 
we  had  152,800  Indochinese  refugees  in  California.  Lately  they 
have  qualified  that  to  raise  it  to  160,000,  but  my  county  authorities 
tell  me,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  handle  the  applications  for 
welfare,  that  we  have  closer  to  200,000. 

Within  California,  Los  Angeles  County  alone  had  50,314  refugees 
at  the  last  available  count  while  Texas,  which  is  the  State  having 
the  second  largest  refugee  population,  had  37,166. 

Los  Angeles  County  had  one-third  more  than  the  entire  State  of 
Texas  which  itself  is  experiencing  problems.  Orange  County,  Calif., 
reported  in  October  1980  that  it  had  29,300  of  these  refugees.  The 
State  of  Washington,  which  has  the  third  largest  refugee  popula- 
tion if  you  calculate  it  by  States,  had  18,831;  18,831  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  29,300  in  Orange  County,  Calif.,  alone. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  one  city,  estimated  its  refugee  popula- 
tion of  Indochinese  as  of  January  1980  at  12,403.  This  was  larger 
than  the  refugee  population  of  40  of  our  50  States.  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area  alone,  it's  estimated  that  more  than  5,000  of  these 
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refugees  are  awaiting  English  language  training.  I  could  go  on 
citing  these  figures,  but  I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  them.  They 
are  in  my  statement  for  the  record. 

But  let  me  point  out  one  more  thing.  The  State  of  California  had 
been  asked  to  absorb  within  its  boundaries  a  foreign  population,  a 
most  exotic  population,  which  is  larger  than  the  cities  of  Mobile, 
Ala.;  Dajrton,  Ohio;  or  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  In  fact,  11  out  of  the 
50  States  have  no  cities  at  all  which  are  as  large  as  the  Indochinese 
refugee  population  in  the  State  of  California. 

I'm  going  to  submit  the  balance  of  my  statement,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  this  received  in  the  record  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Danielson.  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Honorable  Willie 
Brown,  speaker  of  the  house  in  California,  which  responded  to  our 
frantic  requests  for  up-to-date  figures  on  costs. 

First  of  all,  he  supports  the  bill  fully.  I  want  to  read  one  para- 
graph having  to  do  with  costs.  Under  current  law,  refugees  grand- 
fathered into  the  act  lose  their  eligibility  for  Federal  assistance  on 
April  1.  This  removes  Federal  support  for  over  10,000 — I  have  a 
figure  of  11,000  from  my  county  people — 10,000  of  the  Indochinese 
currently  in  California  with  several  hundred  falling  out  of  the 
system  each  month  thereafter. 

The  estimated  cost  to  California  State  and  local  government 
would  be  $23  million— $23.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  $36.2 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982-83  and  under  current  fiscal  circum- 
stances, the  State  is  simply  unable  to  assume  such  a  burden. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  reach  of  the  bill  is  not  until 
1984,  but  until  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  October  1,  1982.  This 
would  give  this  committee,  the  Congress,  and  the  administration, 
time  to  work  out  a  rational  and  human  refugee  and  immigration 
policy. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Roberti. 

Mr.  Roberti.  We  are  busy  preparing  our  own  State  budget.  Right 
now  in  the  State  of  California  as  Congressman  Danielson  pointed 
out,  we  have  a  conservative  estimate  of  150,000  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees. They  come  to  us  not  only  as  a  primary  source  of  immigration, 
but  also  as  a  secondary  source  of  immigration. 

One-half  of  the  refugees  are  with  us  right  now.  One-third  come 
on  a  primary  source  of  immigration.  But  the  others  come,  coming 
from  one  State  or  another  and  then  coming  into  California. 

Currently  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  of  the  Federal  Government  has  emphasized  a  commitment 
to  the  promotion  of  family  reunification  and  family  clustering 
which  we  find  to  be  very  commendable. 

However,  we  feel  that  this  is  going  to  increase  our  immigration 
woes  and  it  is  another  example  of  the  Federal  Government  coming 
up  with  what  we  think  is  a  positive  policy  decision,  but  a  positive 
policy  decision  which  will  impact  adversely  upon  the  State  which  is 
going  to  be  the  whole  State,  in  this  case,  California. 

Obviously,  ethnic  coalescence  does  provide  important  support 
sometimes  and  eases  the  shock  of  adjustment  to  the  refugee.  It  is 
pertinent  to  my  testimony  to  point  out  that  this  official  promotion 
of  clustering  will  also  insure  that  California's  already  large  refugee 
population  will  increase  even  more  dramatically.  With  these  facts 
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in  mind,  we  find  it  very  necessary  to  support  Congressman  Lun- 
gren's  bill,  that  the  April  1981  cutoff  be  extended  to  October  1982. 

The  fiscal  impact  upon  our  State  is  rather  severe.  This  year,  the 
State  and  local  costs  will  be  $90  million  because  there  are  3  months 
left  of  the  fiscal  year  if  the  cutoff  date  is  placed  in  April.  By  the 
1983-84  fiscal  year,  the  year  after  the  1982  cutoff,  even  if  this  bill 
passes,  we  estimate  our  cost  at  $54.7  million. 

Even  at  that  time,  the  refugees,  many  of  whom  as  Congressman 
Danielson  pointed  out,  have  a  strong  rural  orientation,  will  not  be 
adapted  to  the  urban  life.  There  are  whole  areas  around  Hollywood 
Boulevard  that  have  changed  dramatically  from  being  commercial 
areas  really  to  being  ingress  points  for  Vietnamese  refugees. 

We  are  not  saying  this  is  a  bad  thing.  It  is  something  we,  in  a 
cosmopolital  State,  have  welcomed  in  the  past.  But  we  need  assist- 
ance, more  than  the  welfare  assistance  we  are  receiving.  We  need 
job  training  to  adjust  these  people  into  an  industrial  life. 

If  the  Federal  Government  has  encouraged  their  entry  into  the 
State  of  California,  then  not  only  do  we  need  the  welfare  reim- 
bursements, but  at  some  point,  some  attention  has  to  be  given  to 
adjustment  to  industrial  life.  There  is  no  policy  right  now  which 
would  settle  or  resettle  these  people  in  areas  which  are  not  famil- 
iar to  the  life  which  they  led,  but  rather  they  are  pushed  into  a 
highly  industrialized  environment  and  one  which  they  find  very 
difficult  to  cope  with.  That  is  really  the  point  which  we  want  to 
state. 

In  California,  we  are  trying  to  adjust  to  the  effects  of  proposition 
13,  something  of  our  own  making,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  compound- 
ed by  problems  which  we  face  which  are  not  of  our  own  making. 
We  welcome  the  refugees  to  California. 

At  the  same  time,  we  don't  view  them  as  our  responsibility 
totally.  We  encourage  the  favorable  adoption  of  Congressman  Lun- 
gren's  bill. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Congressman  Don  Edwards  has  a  statement  which, 
without  objection,  will  be  also  made  a  part  of  the  record.  He 
supports  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Lungren's  bill. 

[The  complete  statement  follows.] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Don  Edwards,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 

OF  California 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1980— Public  Law  96-122— which  was  carefully  drafted  by  this 
Subcommittee  during  the  96th  Congress,  represented  the  first  time  that  our  country 
has  adopted  a  comprehensive  national  policy  towards  the  admittance  and  resettle- 
ment of  refugees.  As  such,  this  legislation  transformed  the  process  from  one  which 
often  resembled  crisis  management  at  its  worst,  and  which  relied  upon  the  generous 
efforts  of  charitable  individuals  and  voluntary  organizations,  to  one  which  assumed 
a  nationwide  responsibility  for  effectively  and  humanely  providing  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  arriving  refugees. 

From  a  retrospective  vantage  point,  though,  it  has  become  evident  that  despite 
our  national  refugee  resettlement  policy,  the  impact  of  large  influxes  of  refugees 
has  caused  extreme  dislocations  in  numerous  communities.  These  areas  have  experi- 
enced severe  strains  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  unique  health,  housing,  educa- 
tion and  social  needs  of  the  refugees,  and  have  had  to  cope  additionally  with 
economic  burdens  of  great  magnitude  despite  federal  funding  assistance.  This  situa- 
tion has  been  especially  notable  with  Indochinese  refugees,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  settled  in  the  State  of  California. 

As  the  Subcommittee  is  aware,  the  earliest  influxes  of  Indochinese  refugees  were 
generally  well  educated,  were  conversant  in  both  their  native  and  the  English 
language,  and  were  familiar  with  American  social  norms  and  expectations.  They 
made  remarkable  progress  in  the  U.S.,  and  have  now  become  integral  contributors 
to  our  communities. 
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More  recent  arrivals  of  Indochinese  refugees,  however,  have  not  achieved  compa- 
rable levels  of  success  in  either  their  personal  or  professional  lives.  These  refugees 
were  usually  from  a  lower  socio-economic  background,  and  require  supportive  serv- 
ices such  as  employment  training,  health  care,  and  General  Assistance  for  a  length- 
ier period  of  time.  As  a  result,  our  localities  and  governments  have  had  a  more 
difficult  time  in  assisting  these  refugees  towards  self-sufficiency.  Additionally,  sec- 
ondary migrants  have  required  aid  for  longer  periods  of  time  than  those  who 
remain  in  their  original  resettlement  locale.  Since  California  is  the  major  destina- 
tion for  secondary  migrants,  this  problem  compounds  an  already  difficult  situation. 

At  issue  before  the  Subcommittee  today  is  H.R.  2142,  a  bill  introduced  by  my 
colleagues  George  Danielson  and  Dan  Lungren  which  would  delay  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  36-month  eligibility  cut-off  for  federal  refugee  reimbursement.  Experi- 
ence indicates  that  many  refugees  are  dependent  upon  social  services  beyond  the  36- 
month  limit  in  order  to  approach  the  skill  level  and  cultural  adjustment  necessary 
to  achieve  self-support.  To  continue  to  progress  towards  economic  and  personal 
independence,  the  refugee  will  have  to  qualify  for  other  aid  programs,  all  at  the  sole 
expense  of  seriously  constrained  state  and  local  budgets.  The  prognosis  of  the  two 
counties  encompassing  my  Congressional   District  vividly  typifies  this  situation. 

Data  supplied  by  the  County  of  Santa  Clara  indicates  that  2,135  individuals  will 
become  ineligible  for  federally-funded  refugee  reimbursement  after  April  1,  1981. 
The  projected  figures  show  that  1,554  refugees  will  be  added  to  county  case  rolls 
involving  AFDC,  Medi-Cal  and  General  Assistance  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,119,115 
in  State  Fiscal  Year  1981-82.  According  to  County  figures,  225  refugees  will  become 
totally  ineligible  for  any  assistance  whatsoever  after  the  April  1  cut-off  date. 

The  County  of  Alameda  also  estimates  an  immediate  and  harsh  impact  should  the 
current  eligibility  reimbursement  date  be  enforced.  According  to  County  figures, 
approximately  15  percent  of  the  current  5,663  persons  receiving  assistance  will  be 
shifted  from  federally  funded  programs  to  regular  categorical  programs,  often 
funded  solely  at  the  County's  expense.  Projections  indicate  that  public  assistance 
costs  for  refugee  services  will  approximate  $481,299  in  State  fiscal  year  1981-82,  and 
$959,496  in  State  fiscal  year  1982-83. 

Clearly,  the  termination  of  federal  refugee  reimbursement  will  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  areas  with  a  large  refugee  concentration,  and  will  only  exacerbate  the 
revenue  burden  of  States  and  counties  struggling  with  cutbacks  caused  by  inflation 
and  tax  cuts.  Additional  factors  further  my  concern,  however.  With  humane  inten- 
tions and  generosity,  our  federal  government  has  committed  itself  to  accept  14,000 
Indochinese  refugees  per  month  during  1981.  Of  course,  these  arriving  refugees  will 
cause  an  increase  in  the  refugee  caseloads,  especially  in  communities  with  a  well- 
established  refugee  population.  Additionally,  it  appears  virtually  certain  that  North- 
ern California  will  be  assigned  an  increasing  proportion  of  these  incoming  refugees, 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  popular  destination  for  secondary  migrants.  Resulting 
increases  in  public  assistance  costs  in  Northern  California's  counties  seem  inevita- 
ble. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  experiences  of  counties  and  local  providers  which  have 
coped  with  a  severe  influx  of  refugees,  other  experts  have  voiced  concern  and 
expressed  support  for  refinements  in  Public  Law  96-122.  The  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy — created  by  the  President  and  Congress  to  study 
and  evaluate  current  immigration  and  refugee  policies — recently  released  its 
Report.  The  research  and  deliberations  of  the  Select  Commission  have  been  under- 
way for  2  years,  and  have  benefitted  from  the  input  and  consultation  of  numerous 
experts  and  witnesses.  The  Commission's  findings  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Congress,  and  I  believe  that  they  deserve  our  thorough  review  in  order  for  our 
Nation  to  achieve  a  cohesive  and  equitable  refugee  policy  in  the  years  to  come. 
Additionally,  with  the  expiration  of  The  Refugee  Act  scheduled  for  October  of  1982, 
I  believe  that  it  makes  clear  sense  to  align  the  cutoff  of  federal  refugee  reimburse- 
ment with  the  Act's  expiration.  By  that  time,  not  only  will  the  Congress  have  the 
time  necessary  to  carefully  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Commission, 
but  will  have  been  provided  more  detailed  data  from  counties  through  which  to 
evaluate  uniform  resettlement  results.  This  type  of  information  has  not  yet  been 
effectively  obtained,  and  as  such,  there  exists  little  evidence  on  the  time  or  pro- 
grams required  to  assist  refugees  in  achieving  self-sufficiency. 

Included  in  the  Commission's  findings  were  several  recommendations  relating  to 
the  matter  before  the  Subcommittee  today.  Specifically,  the  Commission  supports 
the  concept  of  "family  reunification"  in  immigration  policy,  and  that  "refugee 
clustering  be  encouraged."  Additionally,  the  Commission  recommends  that  "Con- 
gress should  consider  the  possibility  of  an  expansion  of  federal  reimbursement  for 
beneifts  received  after  the  current  36  months  of  eligibility,"  noting  that  "some 
refugees  need  a  longer  period  of  time  to  adjust  to  U.S.  life." 
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I  applaud  the  Select  Commission  for  its  wisdom  in  making  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  add  my  support  to  these  concepts  with  the  co-sponsorship  of  H.R.  2142 
which  embodies  these  objectives. 

The  decision  to  admit  and  resettle  refugees  as  a  national  policy  was  made  on  the 
federal  level  on  behalf  of  all  Americans.  Until  the  situation  and  our  understanding 
of  it  are  more  stable,  it  is  inequitable  to  impose  the  burden  of  support  upon  certain 
States  and  counties.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  would  be  commiting  a  grave  error 
in  making  any  final  determination  on  the  expiration  of  federal  reirnbursement 
without  carefully  reviewing  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Commission,  as  well 
as  the  experiences  of  our  localities.  The  delay  in  the  implementation  date  of  the  36- 
month  assistance  limitation  as  provided  for  in  H.R.  2142  is  a  wise  and  essential 
mechanism  for  ensuring  that  our  refugee  policy  yields  a  permanent  and  equitable 
solution.  I  encourage  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  this  legislation  favorably,  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Let  me  follow  this  up.  The  idea  of  sun  and  surf  has 
attracted  generations  of  Americans  to  California.  I  guess  the  idea 
of  impaction  and  movements  of  people  is  kind  of  a  mixed  blessing. 
It  is  not  a  total  negative. 

In  that  sense,  have  any  studies  been  done  under  your  aegis  of 
what  the  net  plus  or  minus  as  far  as  tax  revenues  and  tax  expendi- 
tures by  reason  of  these  refugees? 

Mr.  RoBERTi.  Our  statistics  happen  to  be  weak  in  this  area. 
However,  of  the  150,000  refugees,  we  estimate  conservatively  that 
at  least  109,000  of  them  right  now  are  on  some  kind  of  welfare, 
either  medical  care  assistance  or  medicare  and  cash  grant  assist- 
ance right  now. 

So,  that  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  refugees.  Consequently,  I 
would  think  that  with  that  in  mind,  at  least  at  this  point  in  time, 
we  have  a  stark  imbalance  against  us  rather  than  a  benefit.  In 
fairness,  many  of  these  people  are  starting  to  adjust  to  life.  Many 
of  them,  especially  the  earlier  group  of  refugees,  are  able  and  were 
able  to  adapt  and  are  now  in  many  small  businesses. 

So,  I  believe  eventually  they  are  going  to  be  a  strong  plus  to  the 
community. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Our  figures  are  somewhat  different.  We  showed 
California  with  something  less  than  two-thirds  on  some  form  of 
welfare.  I  think  our  figures  were  more  in  the  range  of  52,  53,  55 
percent.  But  I  guess  the  experience  more  recently  is  that  it  is 
higher. 

Mr.  RoBERTi.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  One  point  of  clarification.  I  know  that  you  have  in 
your  mind  these  distinctions,  but  maybe  some  of  the  listeners  and 
writers  don't.  Come  April  1,  1981,  the  strings  are  not  totally  cut.  At 
that  point,  they  will  go  on  regular  programs  of  welfare  which  the 
Federal  Government  does  pick  up  a  portion. 

Mr.  RoBERTi.  We  estimate  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  ESL  and  retraining  programs  are  not  really 
affected  by  the  April  1  cutoff,  either.  So,  with  respect  to  the  Indo- 
chinese  refugees  qualifying,  that  would  continue  for  months  and 
months  ahead. 

So  again,  we  all  have  that  distinction  clarified,  because  some  of 
the  people  who  are  here  don't  understand  it.  I  think  that  probably 
answers  my  questions,  Senator.  Thank  you  very  much.  My  time 
has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Senator  Roberti,  I  know  that  you  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  issue  on  the  State  level  as  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
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merit's  task  force.  I  know  you  have  been  interested  this  time  in 
what  will  happen  with  the  April  1  cutoff.  One  of  the  things  I  recall 
last  year  when  we  were  dealing  with  the  Refugee  Act  is  that  we 
considered  that  the  purpose  of  the  Refugee  Act  was  to  try  and  get 
the  Federal  Government's  act  together,  to  try  and  coordinate,  con- 
solidate programs  and  try  to  make  sure  we  had  better  oversight 
than  we  had  before. 

One  of  the  hopes  we  had  was  that  the  States  would  get  their  acts 
together  a  little  bit  better.  One  of  the  questions  I  suppose  that  is 
being  constantly  raised  by  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  with  our 
bill  is  that  perhaps  those  States  such  as  California  and  Minnesota 
and  some  of  the  others  have  not  gotten  their  act  together  and  that 
is  why  they  have  a  high  percentage  of  people  still  receiving  assist- 
ance. And  because  they  haven't,  the  Federal  Government  shouldn't 
bail  them  out. 

As  one  involved  in  that  program  at  the  State  level,  would  you 

Mr.  RoBERTi.  It's  not  so  much  that  we  don't  have  our  act  togeth- 
er, but  we  are  a  primary  source  of  secondary  migration.  That 
would  indicate  that  California  is  a  hospitable  area.  We  go  to  one- 
third  and  one-half  of  the  immigration  simply  because  they  leave 
other  States  for  any  number  of  reasons. 

Sometimes  just  the  delivery  system  of  assistance  is  weak.  Other 
times,  they  want  to  join  their  relatives.  Whatever  the  case  is,  the 
fact  of  our  dramatic  increase  is  namely  due  to  secondary  focal 
point  of  immigration.  That  would  indicate  that  although  our  pro- 
gram at  times  is  weak,  it  probably  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
most  of  the  programs  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Are  you  satisfied  that  we  have  done  a  better  job  to 
coordinate  and  have  had  better  oversight  than  before?  That  was 
the  criticism  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  was  concerned. 

Mr.  RoBERTi.  I  think  we  could  compile  statistics  somewhat  better 
than  we  have.  That's  something  I  think  we  have  to  address  and  we 
have  to  look  at.  Oversight  I  would  say  is  still  a  little  bit  weak. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  OK. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Senator.  We  appreciate 
your  time.  Mr.  Mario  Obledo? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MARIO  G.  OBLEDO,  SECRETARY,  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  AGENCY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
JO  FREDERICK,  CHIEF,  OFFICE  OF  REFUGEE  SERVICES, 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Obledo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  10  departments  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  my  office,  one  of  which  is  the  department  of  social 
services.  The  director,  Mr.  Marian  Woods,  could  not  be  with  us. 
Accompanying  me  is  Jo  Frederick,  the  director  of  the  office  of 
refugee  services  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  You're  welcome.  Your  statement  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

[The  complete  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Mario  G.  Obledo 

My  name  is  Mario  Obledo.  I  am  secretary  of  the  State  of  California's  Health  and 
Welfare  Agency  which  oversees  the  activities  of  several  State  departments  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  refugees  in  the  prompt  attainment  of  self- 
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sufficiency  and  self-support.  I  have  also  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Refugee  Task  Force,  a  body  created  by  Governor  Brown  to  provide  cabinet  level 
leadership  and  coordination  of  all  refugee  assistance  programs  currently  offered  by 
the  public  and  private  sectors  in  California.  I  am  here  today  at  the  direction  of 
Governor  Brown  to  present  the  position  of  the  State  of  California  on  proposed 
refugee  legislation.  After  my  statement,  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  regarding  California's  position  and  our  experience  with  the 
refugee  resettlement  effort. 

H.R.  2142  introduced  by  Mr.  Lungren  and  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Danielson,  proposes 
to  amend  the  Refugee  Act  1980  to  delay  implementation  of  the  time-limit  features  of 
the  act  until  October  1,  1982.  I  am  urging  your  strong  suport  of  this  measure  in  the 
interests  of  fairness  to  refugees  who  are  struggling  to  build  new  lives,  and  to  the 
many  States  and  communities  which  have  generously  provided  resettlement  oppor- 
tunities to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  refugees. 

Let  me  first  state  that  because  of  our  rich  and  diverse  cultural  heritage,  Califor- 
nia immediately  became  the  focal  point  for  refugee  resettlement  in  1975.  Our 
willingness  and  commitment  to  share  our  good  fortune  with  those  seeking  refuge 
from  oppression  and  inhumanity  have  made  our  State  the  undisputed  leader  in 
refugee  resettlement.  Recognizing  that  world  events  would  continue  to  add  to  the 
growing  number  of  refugees,  California  vigorously  supported  enactment  of  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980. 

We  welcome  the  act  as  an  expression  of  our  Nation's  policy  to  create  a  permanent 
and  compresensive  resettlement  program.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  time  limita- 
tion feature  of  the  act,  which  is  scheduled  for  implementation  on  April  1  of  this 
year,  is  arbitrary  and  premature;  and  will  succeed  only  in  eroding  the  goodwill 
which  we  have  struggled  to  build  for  the  resettlement  effort,  relegate  less  well 
prepared  refugees  to  lives  of  frustration  and  despair,  and  impose  upon  states  and 
communities  which  have  courageously  met  the  many  challenges  of  refugee  resettle- 
ment a  serious  fiscal  burden  which  is  directly  related  to  Federal  immigration 
decisions  made  in  the  absence  of  a  coherent  Federal  resettlement  plan. 

California  continues  to  lead  the  Nation  in  refugee  resettlement.  Of  the  456,000 
Indochinese  refugees  admitted  to  the  United  States  since  1975,  we  believe  that  up  to 
200,000  have  settled  in  our  State  thus  far.  This  represents  almost  50  percent  of  all 
Indochinese;  and  approximately  five  times  as  many  refugees  as  Texas,  the  second 
most  heavily  impacted  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  a  coherent  Federal  resettlement  plan,  California  is 
doing  the  job  of  effective  refugee  resettlement.  We  are  currently  engaged  in  the 
development  of  a  State  master  plan  which  will  marshall  all  of  the  resources  availa- 
ble in  our  State  to  speed  the  assimilation  effort,  we  have  contracted  with  65  public 
and  private  nonprofit  providers  to  assist  refugees  with  services  such  as  language 
and  job  training,  employment  and  social  services;  we  are  in  the  process  of  imple- 
menting a  refugeee  data  system  to  build  refugee  employment  profiles,  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  specific  services,  match  community  employment  needs  with  suitable 
training  project  designs  to  assure  the  prompt  entry  of  refugees  into  the  labor  force; 
and  we  are  planning  all  activities  to  accommodate  all  ethnic  groups. 

Implementation  of  the  time-limit  feature  of  the  act  at  this  time  will  seriously 
affect  the  continued  success  of  the  resettlement  program.  In  many  communities 
highly  impacted  by  refugee  resettlement,  there  appears  to  be  increasing  tension 
between  refugees  and  some  segments  of  the  nonrefugee  community,  especially  the 
working  poor,  the  unemployed,  and  those  dependent  upon  various  forms  of  public 
assistance.  Refugees  are  often  in  direct  competition  with  the  existing  population  for 
scarce  resources  such  as  low-cost  housing,  unskilled  jobs  and  nonrefugee  social 
services  offered  by  public  agencies  and  private  charitable  organizations.  Great  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  that  our  growing  refugee  population,  by  participatng  in 
programs  designed  to  help  the  citizen  poor,  such  as  WIN,  CETA,  and  nonrefugee 
ESL  programs,  is  usurping  resources  earmarked  to  assist  nonrefugee  minorities  and 
the  poor.  Withdrawal  of  full  Federal  resettlement  support  will  force  needy  time- 
expired  refugees  to  rely  upon  limited  local  income  programs  to  meet  their  needs, 
thus  aggravating  a  difficult  problem. 

The  percentage  of  California's  refugee  population  requiring  public  assistance, 
either  full  or  partial,  is  very  favorable — approximately  64  percent.  This,  we  believe, 
is  an  indication  of  the  success  of  the  resettlement  effort  in  that  this  figure  includes 
a  monthly  flow  of  up  to  5,000  new  resettlements  to  our  State  as  well  as  a  massive 
influx  of  secondary  migrants  which  some  counties  report  represents  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  applicants  for  assistance. 

If  the  time-limit  provision  becomes  effective  on  April  1,  1981,  States  will  only  be 
able  to  claim  100  percent  Federal  reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  providing  cash  and 
medical  assistance  to  refugees  for  the  first  36  months  of  residence  in  the  United 
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States.  California  must  than  absorb  the  normal  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
providing  such  assistance  to  a  time-expired  refugee  population  expected  to  increase 
from  11,000  persons  in  FFY  1981  to  20,000  in  FFY  1983.  It  is  estimated  that  time- 
expired  assistance  costs  to  the  state  and  counties  will  grow  from  approximately  $10 
million  for  FFY  1981  to  $40  million  for  FFY  1983— an  increase  of  300  percent  in 
only  two  years.  This  potentially  serious  impact  on  scarce  local  resources  will  almost 
certainly  exacebrate  a  growing  xenophobic  reaction  to  the  resettlement  effort. 

We  have  found  that  successful  resettlements  are  directly  linked  to  participation 
in  the  special  refugee  support  services  currently  available  to  refugees.  Federally 
funded  services  such  as  information  and  cultural  familiarization,  physical  arid 
mental  health,  language,  job  training  and  placement,  are  absolutely  essential  in 
promoting  integrating  and  the  achievement  of  self-sufficiency. 

In  summary,  California  believes  that  the  resettlement  of  refugees  is  a  Federal 
responsibility  stemming  from  a  Federal  decision  which  was  made  without  benefit  of 
a  coordinated  Federal  resettlment  plan.  This  lack  of  planning  has  resulted  in  a 
disproportionate  distribution  of  refugees  into  a  very  few  heavily  impacted  areas.  It 
is  our  view  that  these  States  and  communities  should  not  now  be  asked  to  shoulder 
the  fiscal  burden  which  will  result  from  the  untimely  implementation  of  the  time- 
limit  feature  of  the  Refugee  Act. 

The  Lungren/Danielson  proposal  offers  a  reasonable  alternative  which  I  urge  you 
to  support  in  the  interests  of  fairness  and  the  continued  success  of  the  refugee 
resettlment  effort. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  California's  views  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  know  that  the  prompt  and  effective  integration  of  refugees  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  this  committee,  and  that  you  will  give  our  position  every 
consideration. 

Mr.  Obledo.  In  1975,  when  the  first  wake  of  refugees  entered 
California,  I  raised  some  objections  with  the  Federal  Government, 
because  not  a  single  State  or  Federal  official  had  conferred  with 
State  officials  about  the  resettlement  progam. 

At  that  time,  I  predicted  we  would  have  100,000  refugees  in  our 
State  and  the  Federal  Government  was  contending  we  would  only 
get  10,000  refugees.  We  made  little  progress  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  second  wave  of  refugees  came  into  California,  there 
was  better  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  officials.  I  would  like  to  sit  here  today  and  tell  you  that  we 
have  been  extremely  successful  in  the  resettlement  program,  but  I 
think  the  facts  dictate  otherwise. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  hasn't  been  because  we  have  not 
tried.  I  have  500  programs  under  my  jurisdiction.  I  have  devoted 
more  time,  more  effort,  more  energy  into  this  progam  than  any 
other  single  State  program  under  my  jurisdiction. 

The  Government  recognized  2  years  ago  this  particular  problem, 
and  appointed  the  refugee  task  force,  comprised  of  seven  legisla- 
tors, seven  department  directors,  and  appointed  myself  as  chair- 
man. 

I  appointed  a  citizens'  advisory  group  to  assist  us.  I  created  an 
office  of  refugee  affairs  in  my  own  office  under  the  directorship  of 
Mr.  Von  Horn.  We  in  California  have  submitted  a  State  social 
services  plan  under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  We  have  forrned  an 
advisory  panel  to  help  in  the  implementation  of  the  objectives  of 
that  act.  We  meet  often  with  all  of  these  groups  trying  to  make 
progress  in  the  resettlement  effort  of  the  refugees  in  the  State  of 
California. 

You  have  a  wealth  of  statistics.  You  know  the  situation.  We  are 
asking  for  support  of  H.R.  2142  for  the  extension  to  help  us.  I 
would  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  wait  until  the  findings  of  the  Select  Commission  are  reviewed,  to 
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find  out  what  the  President's  task  force  is  going  to  do  about  our 
refugee  program. 

To  this  date,  we  don't  have  a  Federal  resettlement  policy.  I  recall 
visiting  the  camps,  the  refugee  camps  in  California,  when  they 
were  first  brought  in.  I  visited  the  area  bases  when  they  were 
brought  into  this  country.  We  are  still  receiving  5  to  7,000  refugees 
per  month.  We  are  making  every  effort  to  make  them  self-reliant. 

When  we  went  into  office  in  the  State  of  California  in  1975,  our 
unemployment  rate  was  approximately  10  percent.  That  was  low- 
ered to  8.  It's  back  up  to  7.5.  From  all  indications,  it's  going  to  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better. 

In  light  of  all  this,  all  these  efforts  are  going  into  the  refugee 
resettlement  program. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  trying  to  do  the  best  that  we  can  from 
a  human  relationship  aspect,  so  that  we  don't  have  incidents  that 
have  occurred  elsewhere.  I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  programs,   with  the  statistics,  with  the  situations. 

I  would  invite  the  Chair,  the  staff,  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, to  visit  us  in  California,  to  visit  any  one  of  our  65  projects  in 
the  State,  to  talk  to  the  refugees,  to  talk  to  the  county  directors,  to 
talk  to  all  the  persons  involved  in  this  effort.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much.  Does  your  colleague  have 
anything? 

Ms.  Frederick.  No. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  You  obviously  are  very  involved  in  this.  I  could  tell 
from  the  tone  of  your  voice  you  feel  very  strongly  that  you  have 
done  a  good  job.  I  am  glad  that  you  feel  that  way.  I  don't  think 
that  the  subcommittee  would  necessarily  disagree.  However,  there 
are  figures  before  us.  You  probably  have  as  much  experience  as 
anybody  in  your  State.  Is  a  3-year  period  a  realistic  period? 

Mr.  Obledo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  What  is? 

Mr.  Obledo.  I  don't  want  to  venture  what  a  tinie  limitation 
would  be  appropriate  under  the  circumstances.  Certainly,  a  lot  of 
evidence  has  already  been  presented  on  this  situation.  Their  cul- 
ture, their  mental  health,  whatever  else,  it's  going  to  take  longer 
than  that. 

I  would  hope,  because  I'm  a  strong  believer  in  local  government, 
a  strong  believer  in  State  government,  that  eventually  the  State 
and  the  counties  could  take  over  this  burden,  if  you  will. 

But  when  the  refugees  were  brought  into  the  United  States,  and 
they  were  virtually  dumped,  Mr.  Chairman,  into  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  recall  visiting  Camp  Pendleton. 

In  effect,  they  were  looking  for  sponsors,  come  over  here,  look  at 
these  people,  how  many  are  you  willing  to  sponsor?  No  prepara- 
tions were  made  whatever  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Those  are  the  older  ones  who  would  probably  al- 
ready be  off  welfare  now.  I  assume  th^  newer  ones  are  a  little  bit 
better  organized  in  the  place.  And  sponsorship? 

Mr.  Obledo.  I  can't  forecast  how  long  that  would  take. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Five  years?  Six  years? 

Mr.  Obledo.  I  think  we  are  making  progress.  Now,  it  would  also 
depend  on  how  long  our  acceptance  of  the  refugees  continues.  We 
are  taking  anywhere  from  10  to  14,000  a  year— 50  percent  or  more 
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come  into  our  State.  We  have  the  problem  of  secondary  migration. 
There  have  been  some  forecasts  of  at  least  50  percent  in  some 
counties  of  secondary  migrants. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Do  you  see  any  benefit  in  some  kind  of  a  targeted 
program,  some  kind  of  an  impacted  aid  program,  as  against  a  6-  or 
18-month  continuance  of  this  3-year  program? 

Mr.  Obledo.  That  is  a  consideration,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
most  of  the  refugees  are  situated  in  eight  counties  in  California. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Could  you  think  of  any  other  way  to  target  it? 
Could  you  go  through  this  population  of  200,000  and  pick  out  the 
50  or  60  that  most  need  it,  and  maybe  the  other  ones  could  be 
eased  off  it? 

Mr.  Obledo.  That's  a  possibility.  We  are  presently  developing  a 
State  master  plan  in  coordination  with  the  38  counties.  We  are 
developing  a  management  system  to  get  more  reliable  statistics. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  California  has  virtually 
the  highest  level  of  AFDC  payments  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
number  of  secondary  migrations?  Also  the  fact,  as  is  fairly  well 
known,  that  they  come  to  California  and  without  a  lot  of  questions, 
they  get  on  the  rolls? 

Mr.  Obledo.  I  don't  know  that  that's  necessarily  true.  California 
is  a  very  attractive  State.  Many  people  would  like  to  live  there.  I 
know  that  secondary  migration  is  caused,  I  think,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  because  they  know  people  there,  they  have  family  there. 
It's  not  the  aid  payments. 

So  far  as  the  aid  payments  are  concerned,  of  the  overall  States, 
California  is  fourth  in  benefits.  Of  the  States  with  the  refugee 
population,  we  are  10th.  All  other  States  have  higher  benefits  than 
California,  of  refugee  States. 

Ms.  Fredericks.  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  tend  to  overlook  is 
the  whole  cultural  conditioning  of  the  kinds  of  people  we  are 
serving,  where  there  is  the  kind  of  feeling  that  the  extended  family 
is  very  important. 

They  are  in  a  new  country.  The  support  systems  they  are  used  to 
are  not  necessarily  existent.  And  certainly,  California  is  an  attrac- 
tive State,  and  there  are  some  misconceptions  out  there  in  other 
States  as  well. 

The  expectations,  I  have  talked  to  a  couple  of  people  in  other 
States  who  say.  What  do  we  tell  the  refugees  when  they  say  that 
there  are  jobs  in  California,  my  family  is  there,  it's  a  better,  more 
temperate  climate.  Some  of  those  things  are  true  and  some  of  them 
are  perhaps  expectations  that  cannot  be  met.  We  can  do  a  better 
job  making  sure  the  expectations  are  realistic. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Is  your  experience,  then,  that  some  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies  are  marching  people  down  to  the  welfare  office  and 
not  making  a  good  effort  to  keep  them  off  the  rolls? 

Ms.  Fredericks.  The  voluntary  agencies  differ  among  each 
agency  as  well  as  the  local  affiliates.  I  don't  have  any  firsthand 
knowledge  of  it.  But,  I  have  heard  it  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  would  think  firsthand  knowledge  would  be  help- 
ful because  that's  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  this  kind  of  bill 
hard  to  pass.  The  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  With  respect  to  the  question  Mr.  Obledo  answered 
about  our  overly  generous  welfare  programs  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
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nia,  I  believe  the  statistics  show  that  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Connecticut  have  higher  payments  than  California. 

Two  of  those  are  far  below  our  standards  in  terms  of  the  people 
still  on  welfare,  and  one  is  above  us.  So,  I'm  not  sure  that  entirely 
is  a  guide.  I  would  like  to  make  sure  the  record  reflects  that  when 
the  Federal  Government  made  the  decision  to  bring  these  people  to 
the  United  States,  they  decided  to  use  very  few  refugee  camps. 
Camp  Pendleton  was  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Many  of  these  people,  their  very  first  opportunity  to  become 
acclimated  in  a  cultural  sense  to  the  United  States,  was  at  Camp 
Pendleteon.  I  hope  that  will  give  us  some  direction  for  the  future 
with  any  refugee  programs. 

We  ought  to  have  a  number  of  small  camps  because  in  terms  of 
the  climate,  you're  already  giving  those  people  a  reason  to  come 
back  to  California.  You  have  taken  them  from  their  home  and 
brought  them  to  California,  and  the  first  area  they  identify  with  is 
California. 

I  think  that  has  to  do  with  part  of  it  as  well.  The  question  of 
impact  aid,  I  think  that  obviously  is  something  we  have  to  consider 
here.  The  point  I'm  trying  to  make,  and  I  think  the  point  that  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Obledo,  is  that  it's  premature  to  cutoff  what  we 
have  now  before  we  make  a  rational  decision. 

It's  true  that  for  some  period  of  time,  we  all  have  known  that 
this  was  coming.  But  we  have  a  new  administration  in  office.  We 
have  a  new  Congress.  We  are  barely  able  to  act  ourselves.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  the  cutoff  takes  place. 

It  seems  that  at  the  very  least,  it's  premature  before  we  find  out 
what  the  overall  policy  is  going  to  be  for  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  new  administration. 

Mr.  Obledo,  I  have  an  article  in  my  local  newspaper,  and  maybe 
either  you  could  respond  to  this  or  Ms.  Frederick,  which  indicates 
that  actually  something  like  60  percent  of  the  11,000  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  36-month  limit,  if  we  took  the  grandfather  clause 
off  on  April  1,  would  actually  go  on  the  State's  rolls.  Could  you 
explain  that  discrepancy  if,  in  fact,  this  article  is  accurate?  I  can 
give  you  the  figures. 

They  told  me  that  almost  11,000  refugees  statewide  would  be  in 
the  first  group  to  lose  Federal  funding,  and  then  the  State's  depart- 
ment of  social  services  estimates  that  about  half,  unable  to  find 
jobs  or  kept  home  by  young  children,  would  qualify  for  State  and 
local  welfare  programs.  That's  contrary  to  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  case.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  about  that? 

Ms.  Fredericks.  Our  numbers  show  about  6,400  will  continue  to 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  AFDC.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  not  pickup  the  State  or  local 
share. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  So  it  will  be  50  percent,  instead  of  100  percent? 

Ms.  Fredericks.  Yes.  In  view  of  the  refugee,  they  will  not  feel 
the  impact,  but  the  person  that  pays  the  bill  will.  About  1,300  will 
continue  to  receive  SSI-SSP.  Again,  the  normal  State  and  county 
sharing.  So,  again  it  is  who  pays  the  bill.  The  remainder,  130,  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  from  non-Federal  AFDC  programs. 
G.R.,  which  is  the  local  county  operation  of  paying  assistance  to 
those  who  do  not  necessarily  meet  any  of  the  other  Federal  and 
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State  requirements,  and  each  county  has  different  eUgibility 
criteria 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Is  that  general  welfare  assistance  program? 

Ms.  Fredericks.  Yes. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  I  understand  that  those  people  are  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  refugee  cash  assistance  program,  so  they  would  in 
most  cases  be  transferred  to  the  State  and  local  rolls? 

Ms.  Fredericks.  Yes;  these  are  estimates.  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  will  be  ineligible  for  any  form  of  cash  assistance.  They 
will  have  no  aid  at  all. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Out  of  11,000,  9,500  will  go  to  the  State  and  local 
roll? 

Ms.  Fredericks.  Yes. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Can  you  tell  me  what  your  offices  have  done,  both 
yours  and  Mr.  Obledo's,  to  bring  the  various  activities  of  the  State 
government  together  to  impact  on  this  question,  and  the  relation- 
ship that  you  have  in  California? 

Mr.  Obledo.  Well,  we  are  presently  structuring  the  State  master 
plan  to  coordinate  all  the  activities  that  impact  on  refugees  at  the 
State  level.  That  includes  county  governments  and  State  depart- 
ments. So,  we  are  fairly  well  along  on  that  effort  of  coordination. 
Your  second 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  How  do  we  coordinate  our  activities  with  the 
voluntary  agencies? 

Mr.  Obledo.  Representatives  of  the  voluntary  agencies  sit  on  our 
board.  We  meet  once  a  month.  I  had  problems  with  the  program 
recently,  and  I  made  several  changes  against  voluntary  agencies 
saying  that  their  agencies  seemed  to  be  paramount  to  the  interests 
of  the  refugees.   I  believe  those   matters  have  been   dealt  with. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  believe  Congressman  Fish,  who  was  forced  to 
leave  us  for  another  committee,  had  a  couple  of  questions. 

Mr.  Cook.  Several  of  these  questions  are  statistical  in  nature.  I 
can  submit  these  to  save  time.  You  can  just  respond  to  them  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  That  will  be  fine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cook.  There  are  two  policy  questions.  How  do  you  respond  to 
the  argument  that  extension  of  this  funding  will  be  a  disincentive 
for  States  to  adopt  a  program  for  rapid  assimilation? 

Mr.  Obledo.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  in  relation  to  that  question 
would  be  that  we  are  making  every  effort — I  don't  believe  it  will  be 
a  disincentive  in  any  manner.  It's  just  taken  us  longer  than  a  3- 
year  period  to  assimilate  these  persons  in  some  very  trying  eco- 
nomic times.  And,  I  don't — the  fact  that  they  are  receiving  bene- 
fits, I  don't  believe,  would  prove  to  be  a  disincentive  to  assimilate 
them  into — to  make  them  self-reliant.  In  fact,  you're  dealing  with 
here  with  something  I  am  sure  you  must  already  know,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  highly  motivated,  industrious  people.  They  want  to 
work.  They  want  to  be  self-reliant. 

If  you  go  to  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  County,  already  you  see  the 
start  of  small  businesses.  I'm  proud  of  this  population  in  our  State. 
We  welcome  them  into  California,  because  they  are  going  to  even- 
tually add  to  the  economy,  to  our  diverse  population,  the  most 
diverse  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  They  are  going  to  make  a 
tremendous  contribution. 
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All  we  need  is  a  little  time.  We  are  arguing  equity,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, equity.  Here  over  50  percent  of  the  entire  refugee  population 
in  this  Nation  resides  in  southern  California.  You  can  imagine  how 
local  taxpayers  would  feel,  a  Federal  responsibility,  a  Federal  proj- 
ect, placed  in  my  community.  Now,  I  bear  this  disproportionate 
burden.  Give  me  some  time. 

I  think  the  people  of  California  are  willing  to  assume  that  re- 
sponsibility. Give  them  some  leeway,  a  little  breathing  spell.  The 
Refugee  Act  of  1980  was  worked  on  last  year.  This  is  our  first 
opportunity  to  come  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  plead  for  time, 
plead  for  assistance. 

Ms.  Fredericks.  May  I  respond  also  to  that?  I  think  No.  1,  that 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  Federal — if  it  is  the  Federal  Government 
bearing  the  cost,  I  don't  think  we  can  forget  that  California  resi- 
dents are  Federal  taxpayers  as  well,  and  that  there  is  not  the 
philosophy  in  California  that  we  support  welfare  for  everybody.  We 
support  cash  assistance,  or  whatever  kinds  of  assistance,  for  those 
who  really  do  need  it. 

I  think,  also,  when  you're  talking  about  assimilation,  be  it  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  government,  or  local 
governments,  we  are  talking  about  money  only.  Those  who  do  not 
become  assimilated  still  are  a  burden,  and  a  drain  on  other  re- 
sources we  haven't  discussed  today. 

Therefore,  that  would  be  much  more  incentive  to  assimilate, 
even  if  the  Federal  Government  continued  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  cash  assistance  portion. 

Another  thing  is,  and  I  would  second  Secretary  Obledo's  com- 
ment, that  we  are  all  in  an  assessment  stage.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  given  us  answers  about  what  models  are  effective 
models. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  population  that  we  are  not  necessarily 
used  to,  philosophies  that  are  different  from  ours,  and  I  have  heard 
it  many  times,  secondary  migration,  et  cetera. 

But  we  are  in  an  assessment  stage.  The  act  was  just  passed. 
There  are  no  complete  Federal  regulations.  The  States  are  trying 
to  do  the  best  they  can.  The  kinds  of  communications  with  the 
voluntary  agencies  have  been  initiated  by  local  officials.  We  are 
looking  at  the  implementing  of  the  April   1  portion  of  the  law. 

There  is  also  a  stipulation  that  there  be  consulation  with  local 
governments.  We  do  not  see  that.  We  do  not  see  that  being  hon- 
ored. And  yet,  we  are  here  defending  why  we  don't  have  more  than 
36  percent  off  of  aid. 

We  feel  that,  based  on  the  kinds  of  burdens  that  have  been 
placed  on  us,  the  problems  that  we  feel  geometrically  increase  with 
the  number  of  people  that  come  in — we  are  taxpayers — it  should 
come  out  of  50  pockets  instead  of  one. 

That  point  needs  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  certainly  thank  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  and  your  colleague,  for  this. 

Mr.  Obledo.  We  thank  Mr.  Lungren  for  this  legislation,  and  the 
chair,  and  the  committee  for  allowing  me  to  appear. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  now  call  the  next  panel, 
Harvey  Ruvin,  chairman,  NACO  task  force  on  refugees,  aliens  and 
migrants,  and  commissioner,  Dade  County,  Fla.;  Mr.  Bruce  Nes- 
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tande,  supervisor,  Orange  County,  Calif.;  Robert  J.  Orth,  chair, 
Ramsey  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  Minnesota;  and  Eddy  S. 
Tanaka,  director,  department  of  public  social  services,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HARVEY  RUVIN,  COMMISSIONER,  DADE  COUNTY, 
FLA.,  BRUCE  NESTANDE,  SUPERVISOR,  ORANGE  COUNTY, 
CALIF.,  ROBERT  J.  ORTH,  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF  COUNTY  COM 
MISSIONERS,  RAMSEY  COUNTY,  MINN.,  AND  EDDY  S.  TANAKA, 
DIRECTOR,  COUNTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
SERVICES 

Mr.  RuviN.  I  am  Harvey  Ruvin.  To  my  right  is  Robert  Orth,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ramsey  County  Board  of  Commissioners.  To  his 
right  is  Bruce  Nestande,  supervisor  of  Orange  County,  Calif.,  and 
to  his  right  is  Eddy  S.  Tanaka,  the  director  of  the  department  of 
public  social  services  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  believe  all  of  your  statements,  at  least  those  of 
you   who   have   statements,   will   be   made   a   part  of  the   record. 

[The  complete  statements  follow:] 


81-612    0—81 4 
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Statement  of  Harvey  Ruvin,  Commissioner.  Dade  County,  Florida  on  Behalf  of 
THE  National  Association  of  Counties  (NACo)* 

MR.  CHAIRMAN.  HONORED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  I  AM  HARVEY 
RUVIN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES  TASK  FORCE  ON 
REFUGEES,  ALIENS  AND  MIGRANTS,  AND  COMMISSIONER,  DADE  COUNTY,  FLORIDA. 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES  (NACo)  STRONGLY  SUPPORTS  H.R.  2142, 
INTRODUCED  BY  THE  HONORABLE  DANIEL  LUNGREN  AND  GEORGE  DANIELSON  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA.  H.R.  2142  WOULD  AMEND  THE  REFUGEE  ACT  OF  1980  TO  DELAY  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OF  THE  36-MONTH  LIMITATION  ON  FULL  FEDERAL  FUNDING  OF  REFUGEE  CASH 
AND  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FROM  APRIL  1,  1981  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1982.   THE  DELAY 
IS  NEEDED  TO  AVOID  A  SUBSTANTIAL  SHIFT  IN  COSTS  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  TREASURY 
TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXPAYERS. 

NACo  SUPPORTS  A  BALANCED  FEDERAL  BUDGET,  AND  RECOGNIZES  THAT  DELAY- 
^  ING  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  36 -MONTH  LIMIT  WOULD  REQUIRE  SOME  INCREASE  IN 
FEDERAL  SPENDING.   HOWEVER,  ;VE  OPPOSE  THE  ALTERNATIVE  OF  NO  DELAY,  WHICH 
WOULD  MEAN  GREATER  FINANCIAL  BURDENS  FOR  STATES  AND  COUNTIES,  WITH  NO 
REAL  SAVINGS  TO  TAXPAYERS. 

I  WOULD  POINT  OUT  THAT,  IN  PROVIDING  FOR  FULL  FEDERAL  FUNDING  OF 
REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE  FOR  36  MONTHS  IN  THE  REFUGEE  ACT,  CONGRESS  HAD  SOUGHT 
TO  AVOID  IMPOSING  SUCH  A  BURDEN.   THAT  IS,  THE  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REFUGEE  ACT  REVEALS  THAT  CONGRESS--INCLUDING  MANY  DISTINGUISHED  MEMBERS 
OF  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE--RECOGNIZED  THAT  REFUGEES  ARE  ADMITTED  TO  THIS  COUN- 
TRY AS  A  RESULT  OF  NATIONAL  POLICY  DECISIONS.   AND  THAT  STATES  AND  COUN- 
TIES SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  TO  BEAR  THE  COSTS  OF  IMPLEMENTING  FEDERAL  ACTIONS  TO 


*NACo  IS  THE  ONLY  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  REPRESENTING  COUNTY  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  AMERICA.   ITS  MEMBERSHIP  INCLUDES  URBAN,  SUBURBAN  AND  RURAL  COUN- 
TIES JOINED  TOGETHER  FOR  THE  COMMON  PURPOSE  OF  STRENGTHEING  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 
TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  ALL  AMERICANS.   BY  VIRTUE  OF  A  COUNTY'S  MEMBERSHIP 
ALL  ITS  ELECTED  AND  APPOINTED  OFFICIALS  BECOME  PARTICIPANTS  IN  AN  ORGANIZA- 
TION DEDICATED  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  GOALS:   IMPROVING  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT   SERVING 
AS  THE  NATIONAL  SP0KESI1AN  FOR  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT,  ACTING  AS  A  LIAISON  BETWEEN 
THE  NATION'S  COUNTIES  AND  OTHER  LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND  ACHIEVING  PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  COUNTIES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM. 
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ADMIT  REFUGEES,  OVER  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  NO  CONTROL.   THEREFORE,  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  PAY  THE  FULL  COSTS  OF  REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT  UNTIL  REFUGEES 
REACH  A  REASONABLE  LEVEL  OF  SELF-SUPPORT.   THIS  PRINCIPLE  OF  FEDERAL  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR  THE  COSTS  OF  REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT  IS  ONE  WHICH  COUNTIES 
^FIRMLY  ENDORSE. 

AFTER  LENGTHY  DEBATE,  AND  BASED  UPON  THE  DATA  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  TIME, 
CONGRESS  DETERMINED  THAT  36  MONTHS  WOULD  BE  A  REASONABLE  DURATION  FOR  FULL 
FEDERAL  SUPPORT.   THE  STARK  REALITY,  HOWEVER,  IS  THAT  MANY  REFUGEES  HAVE 
NOT  BEEN  ACHIEVING  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  WITHIN  36  MONTHS  AFTER  THEIR  ARRIVAL 
IN  THE  U.S.   INDEED,  ALL  AVAILABLE  DATA  POINTS  TO  A  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PROPORTION  OF  REFUGEES  RECEIVING  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  OVER  THE  PAST  SEVERAL 
YEARS. 

ACCORDING  TO  DATA  COLLECTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT: 
o   IN  SEPTEMBER  1975,  JUST  UNDER  12  PERCENT  OF  ALL  INDOCHINESE 

REFUGEES  WERE  RECEIVING  CASH  ASSISTANCE.   BY  AUGUST  1979, 

THIS  PERCENTAGE  ROSE  TO  37.3  PERCENT. 

o  AND  THE  MOST  RECENT  DATA  INDICATES  THAT  49  PERCENT  OF 

THE  430,000-PLUS  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES  WHO  HAD  BEEN  RESET- 
TLED HERE  BETWEEN  1975  AND  NOVEMBER  1980  WERE  RECEIVING 
CASH  ASSISTANCE. 

COUNTY  DATA,  COLLECTED  BY  NACo ,  ALSO  SHOWS  A  RAPIDLY  GROWING  NUMBER 
AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  REFUGEES  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE. 

HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  EXAMPLES: 

o   HENNEPIN  COUNTY,  MINNESOTA  (WHICH  INCLUDES  MINNEAPOLIS) 
REPORTS  THAT,  IN  DECEMBER  1976,  297--OR  21  PERCENT--OF 
THE  1405  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES  IN  THE  COUNTY  RECEIVED 
CASH  ASSISTANCE.   BY  DECEMBER  1980,  4371--OR  62  PERCENT-- 
OF  7000  REFUGEES  WERE  RECEIVING  CASH  ASSISTANCE. 
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o   IN  NEIGHBORING  RAMSEY  COUNTY  (raiCH  INCLUDES  ST.  PAUL), 
THE  NUMBER  OF  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE  CASES  ROSE 
FROM  100  IN  JANUARY  1978  TO  1762  CASES  BY  JANUARY  OF 
THIS  YEAR.   THE  1762  CASES  TRANSLATE  TO  6554  PERSONS 
RECEIVING  AID--OR  OVER  72  PERCENT  OF  THE  9000  REFUGEES 
LIVING  IN  THE  COUNTY. 
o   IN  THE  18-MONTH  PERIOD  BETWEEN  JULY  1.  1979  AND  JANUARY 
1,  1981,  THE  NUMBER  OF  INDOCHINESE  ON  WELFARE  IN  SANTA 
CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA  ROSE  FROM  3511  TO  12,086-- 
NEARLY  A  FOURFOLD  INCREASE. 
o   IN  ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA,  MORE  THAN  20,000  INDOCHI- 
NESE REFUGEES  ARE  NOW  RECEIVING  AID,  AS  COMPARED  TO 
4210  IN  APRIL  1978--LESS  THAN  36  MONTHS  AGO. 
BECAUSE  MANY  REFUGEES  ARE  NOT  BECOMING  SELF-SUPPORTING  WITHIN  THREE 
YEARS,  THE  THREE-YEAR  LIMIT  ON  FEDERAL  REFUGEE  FUNDING  WILL  SHIFT  COSTS 
ONTO  STATE  AND  COUNTY  TAXPAYERS.   CALIFORNIA  AND  MINNESOTA  WILL  BE  ESPE- 
CIALLY HARD -HIT. 

BASED  ON  A  RECENT  SURVEY  DONE  BY  THE  COUNTY  SUPERVISORS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  CALIFORNIA  (CSAC)  ,  AN  ESTIMATED  20,392-OR  20  PERCENT-OF  THE  STATE'S 
100,000  REFUGEE  CASH  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  WILL  HAVE  BEEN  IN  THE  U.S.  FOR 
MORE  THAN  36  MONTHS  AS  OF  APRIL  1,  1981.   FOR  THE  THREE-MONTH  PERIOD  BE- 
GINNING APRIL  1.  CSAC  ESTIMATES  THAT  THE  COST  TO  COUNTIES  DUE  TO  THE  36- 
MONTH  LIMITATION  WILL  BE  $1.1  MILLION-AND  TO  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT,  $1.7 
MILLION.   FOR  STATE  FISCAL  YEAR  1981-82,  WHICH  BEGINS  JULY  1,  COUNTY  COSTS 
WILL  RUN  $6.4  MILLION,  AND  STATE  COSTS  $9.4  MILLION.   MOST  OF  THE  ADDED 
COSTS  TO  COUNTIES  WILL  BE  IN  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  ADULT  REFUGEES:   GEN- 
ERAL ASSISTANCE  IS  ONE  HUNDRED  PERCENT  COUNTY-FUNDED  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
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THE  CSAC  COST  ESTIMATES  ARE  FOR  AFDC  AND  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  ONLY  . 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  ADDED  MEDICAL  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
SECURITY  INCOME  (SSI)  COSTS  TO  THE  STATE  WILL  RUN  $12.7  MILLION  IN  STATE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981-82.   ALTOGETHER,  THESE  COSTS  FOR  FY  1981-82  REPRESENT  A 
SHIFT  OF  FEDERAL  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  $28.5  MILLION  TO  THE  STATE  AND 
COUNTIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA  ESTIMATES  THAT  2400  OF  THE  13,600  REFUGEES 
RECEIVING  AID  WILL  BE  INELIGIBLE  FOR  FULL  FEDERAL  REFUGEE  FUNDING  BY  THE 
END  OF  THE  CURRENT  FEDERAL  FISCAL  YEAR.   FOR  THE  TWO-YEAR  PERIOD  BETWEEN 
JULY  1981  AND  1983,  THE  SHIFT  IN  COSTS  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
MINNESOTA  WILL  TOTAL  $18.1  MILLION,  INCLUDING  $15.8  MILLION  TO  THE  STATE 
AND  $2.3  MILLION  TO  COUNTIES. 

IN  1982  ALONE,  HENNEPIN  COUNTY  EXPECTS  $222,122  IN  ADDITIONAL  CASH 
ASSISTANCE  COSTS,  WHILE  RAMSEY  COUNTY  PROJECTS  $375,000  IN  ADDED  COSTS. 
BECAUSE  OF  HIGHER  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY  AMONG  MORE  RECENT  ARRIVALS,  THE 
COSTS  WILL  INCREASE  DRAMATICALLY  IN  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS. 

IN  SHORT,  NACo  BELIEVES  THAT  H.R.  2142  IS  NEEDED  IN  ORDER  TO  AVOID 
A  SIZABLE,  UNFAIR  SHIFT  IN  COSTS  TO  STATES  AND  COUNTIES--WHICH  WAS  NEITHER 
INTENDED  NOR  ANTICIPATED  BY  CONGRESS  IN  PASSING  THE  REFUGEE  ACT  LAST  YEAR. 
MANY  MORE  REFUGEES  ARE  REQUIRING  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LONGER  PERIODS  OF 
TIME  THAN  EXPECTED  PRIOR  TO  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ACT.   WE  ATTRIBUTE  THIS  TO 
SEVERAL  FACTORS,  NONE  OF  WHICH  COUNTIES  HAVE  CONTROL  OVER: 

1.   FIRST,  THE  NUMBER  OF  REFUGEES  BEING  RESETTLED  IN  THE  U.S. 
HAS  BEEN  FAR  GREATER  THAN  EXPECTED.   WHEREAS  THE  REFUGEE 
ACT  ASSUMED  A  "NORMAL  FLOW"  OF  50,000  REFUGEES  A  YEAR,  IF 
ONE  COUNTS  THE  125,000  CUBAN  AND  HAITIAN  "ENTRANTS,"  MORE 
THAN  350,000  REFUGEES  ENTERED  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1980. 
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OUR  NATION'S  CAPACITY  TO  SUCCESSFULLY  ABSORB  THESE  LARGER 
NUMBERS  IS  HAMPERED  BY  THE  OVERCONCENTRATION  OF  REFUGEES 
IN  A  FEW  COMMUNITIES.   SEVENTY  PERCENT  OF  INDOCHINESE 
REFUGEES  IN  THE  U.S.  RESIDE  IN  TEN  STATES,  AND  NINETY 
PERCENT  OF  THE  RECENT  CUBAN  AND  HAITIAN  ARRIVALS  RESIDE 
IN  JUST  FOUR  STATES.   MANY  AREAS  IN  WHICH  THESE  REFUGEES 
RESETTLE  HAVE  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  HOUSING  SHORTAGES, 
WHICH  MAKE  THEIR  SUCCESSFUL  ADJUSTMENT  EVEN  MORE  DIFFI- 
CULT.  THIS  OVERCONCENTRATION  ALSO  MEANS  THAT  RELATIVELY 
FEW  STATES  AND  COUNTIES  MUST  BEAR  A  DISPROPORTIONATE 
BURDEN  OF  THE  COSTS  AND  IMPACTS  OF  REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT 
IN  THE  U.S. 

SECOND,  RECENT  REFUGEE  ARRIVALS  HAVE  GREATER  NEEDS:   THE 
SECOND  MAJOR  WAVE  OF  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 
RESETTLED  SINCE  MID-1979  FACE  SIGNIFICANT  BARRIERS  TO 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY.   THEIR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ENGLISH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  LEVEL  OF  JOB  SKILLS  ARE  MUCH  LOWER  THAN  THOSE  FOR 
PREVIOUS  REFUGEE  GROUPS.   THE  FISCAL  IMPACT  OF  THE  36- 
MONTH  LIMIT  ON  STATES  AND  COUNTIES  WILL  WORSEN  DRAMATIC- 
ALLY IN  JULY  1982--36  MONTHS  AFTER  THIS  MUCH  MORE  DISAD- 
VANTAGED GROUP  OF  REFUGEES  BEGAN  TO  ENTER  THE  U.S. 

FINALLY,  IF  THE  GOAL  IS  TO  MAKE  REFUGEES  SELF-SUPPORTING 
WITHIN  36  MONTHS,  THEN  THE  LEVEL  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDING  OF 
REFUGEE  SOCIAL  SERVICES  HAS  BEEN  INADEQUATE.  AS  EVIDENCED 
BY  THE  NUMBERS  OF  REFUGEES  WHO  REMAIN  ON  PUBLIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE.  THE  $90  MILLION  IN  THE  FEDERAL  FY  1981  BUDGET  FOR 
REFUGEE  SOCIAL  SERVICES  TRANSLATES  TO  LESS  THAN  $160  FOR 
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EACH  OF  THE  564,000  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES  WHO  WILL  HAVE 
BEEN  RESETTLED  IN  THE  U.S.  BETWEEN  1975  AND  SEPTEMBER 
30,  1981. 
IN  SUM,  NACo  CALLS  FOR  A  DELAY  IN  THE  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  THE  36-MONTH 
LIMIT  ON  FEDERAL  REFUGEE  FUNDING  FROM  APRIL  1,  1981  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1982. 
THIS  DELAY  WOULD  PREVENT  AN  UNFAIR  SHIFT  IN  COSTS  TO  STATES  AND  COUNTIES, 
AND  WOULD  ALLOW  TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  DETERMINE  WHAT  A  REASONABLE  PERIOD 
OF  FEDERAL  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  REFUGEES  IS.   WHAT  WE  DO  KNOW  IS  THAT 
36  MONTHS  IS  NOT  REASONABLE,  AS  REFUGEES  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  ACHIEVING  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY  WITHIN  36  MONTHS. 

COUNTIES --WHICH  HAVE  NO  VOICE  IN  DECIDING  HOW  MANY  OR  WHERE  REFUGEES 
ARE  RESETTLED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY- -SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  TO  BEAR  THE  BURDEN  OF  DECI- 
SIONS MADE  IN  WASHINGTON. 

ONE  FINAL  POINT  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  MENTION  IS  THAT  COUNTIES  HAVE  LONG 
RECOGNIZED  THE  VALUE  OF  HUMANITARIAN  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY  CONCERNS,  SERVED 
BY  ADMITTING  REFUGEES  INTO  THIS  COUNTRY.   HOWEVER,  COMMUNITY  TENSIONS  ARE 
RUNNING  HIGH  AS  A  RESULT  OF  BIG  INFLUXES  OF  REFUGEES  AND  OTHER  ALIENS  IN 
HEAVILY  IMPACTED  COUNTIES,  SUCH  AS  MINE.   UP  UNTIL  NOW,  THE  AVAILABILITY 
OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  OFFSET  LOCAL  COSTS  DUE  TO  REFUGEES  HAVE  HELPED  TO 
KEEP  HOSTILITY  AGAINST  REFUGEES  FROM  GROWING  EVEN  HIGHER.   HOWEVER,  IF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  NEGLECTS  ITS  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES,  THEN  IT 
WILL  INCREASE  THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  MORE  NEGATIVE--AND  EVEN  VIOLENT --BACKLASH 
TOWARDS  REFUGEES.   IT  MAY  ALSO  MEAN  GROWING  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  ADMISSION 
OF  REFUGEES  INTO  THE  COUNTRY. 

CONTINUED  FULL  FEDERAL  REFUGEE  FUNDING  SEEMS  TO  US  TO  BE  A  SMALL  PRICE 
TO  PAY  IN  COMPARISON  TO  THE  POTENTIAL  ALTERNATIVES  OF  VIOLENT  BACKLASH  AND 
CLOSING  OUR  DOORS  TO  REFUGEES. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SPEAK  BEFORE  YOU.   I  AM  PREPARED  TO 
ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MAY  HAVE. 
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Statement  of  Robert  J.  Orth,  Chairman,  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Ramsey 

County,  Minn. 

House  Judiciary  Caiinittee 

Sub-committee  on  Ifnmigration,   Refugees  and   International   Law 

The  Honorable  Romano  L.   Mazzoli,   Chairman 


Testimony  by  Roberc  J.   Orth,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ramsey  County 
Commissioners  and   che  Metropolitan   Inter-County  Association,  Minnesota, 
on  H.R.   21  ^r2.  Amendment  to  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 


MR.    CHAIRiMAM  Rid  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE: 

THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH   FOR  THE   OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOUR  SUB-COMMITTEE 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.    2142,  THE  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  REFUGEE  ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE 
PERIOD  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  AND  CASH  AND  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  CERTAIN  REFUGEES. 

WE   IN  MINNESOTA  ARE  VERY  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  NEGATIVE  IMPACT  OF  THE   CURRENT 
36  MONTH  LIMITATION  ON  FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  CASH  AND  MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE   FOR  REFJGEES.      RAMSEY  AND  HENNEPIN   COUNTIES  ARE  EVEN  MORE 
CONCERNED  BECAUSE   OF  THE  TREMENDOUS  CONCENTRATION  OF  REFUGEES  IN  THESE 
TWO  COUNTIES.     THE    INDOCHINESE   REFUGEE  POPULATION   IN  MINNESOTA  NUMBERS 
20,000,    OF  WHICH   9,000  RESIDE   IN    RAMSEY   COUNTY.      OF  PARTICULAR  SIGNIFICANCE 
TO  RAMSEY   COUNTY    13  THAT  OF  THOSE  90C0  REFUGEES,   7,200  ARE  HMONG  TRIBES 
PEOPLE. 

DUE  TO  THE   EXTREME   CONDITIONS   IN  WHICH  THE  HMONG  HAVE   LIVED  FOR  MANY 
YEARS  AND   IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  ANY  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE  UNTIL  QUITE   RECENT  TIMES, 
THEY  HAVE  MORE  TH^N  THE  USUAL  DIFFICULTY   IN   PREPARING  FOR  ENTRANCE  INTO 
THE  AMERICAN  MAINSTREAM. 

WE   ARE   CONFIDENT  THAT,    IN  TIME,   THE   PROGRAMS   WE   HAVE  PUT   IN   PLACE  TO 
DEAL  WITH  THE   REFUGEES  AND  THEIR  PARTICULAR  PROBLEMS  WILL  RESULT   IN 
ACCELERATING  THE   RATE   AT  WHICH  THE   REFUGEES  WILL  BE   ABLE  TO  BECOME   SELF- 
SUFFICIENT.      HOWEVER,   WE   FEEL  THAT   THE   CURRENT   36  MONTH   LIMIT  HAS  NOT 
ALLOWED  ENOUGH  TIME   FOR  SIGNIFICANl    PROGRAM   DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESPECTFULLY 
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REQUEST  YOUR  APPROVAL  OF  WAS   AMENDMENT. 

ON  APRIL  1,  198"l,  265  REFUGEE  FAMILIES  WILL  BE  IMPACTED  BY  THE  36  MONTH 
LIMIT.   IN  MARCH  AND  APRIL,  THIS  NUMBER  DROPS  TO  11  EACH  OF  THOSE  MONTHS 
AND  THEN  RISES  TO  APPROXIMATELY  ?.7   FAMILIES  PER  YEAR  FOR  THE  REMAINDER 
OF  THE  YEAR. 

THE  ADDITIONAL  EXPENSES  WHICH  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE  COVERED  BY  THE  LOCAL  PROPERTY 
TAX  WOULD  BE  IN  EXCESS  OF  A  HALF  A  MILLION  DOLLARS.   IN  HENNEPIN  COUNTY, 
WHICH  HAS  A  SMALLER  REFUGEE  POPULATION,  THAT  COST  WOULD  BE  SOMEWHAT  LESS 
THEN  A  HALF  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  1981.  BECAUSE  OF  THE  REFUGEE  CONCENTRATION, 
WE  FEEL  VERY  STRONGLY  THAT  IT  IS  UNFAIR  TO  EXPECT  CERTAIN  IMPACTED 
LOCALITIES  TO  ASSUME  A  BURDEN  OF  THIS  SIZE. 

WE  HAVE  PRESENTED  YOUR  COMMITTEE  WITH  SOME  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ON  THE 
STATUS  OF  INDOCHINtSE  REFUGEES  IN  OUR  AREA  AND  ONCE  AGAIN  THANK  YOU  FOR 
YOUR  KIND  CONSIDERATION  OF  THIS  MATTER.   I  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  ANSWER  ANY 
QUESTIONS  THAT  YOU  MIGHT  HAVE. 
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Statement  by  Bruce  Nestande,  Supervisor,  Orange  County,  California 

Mr.    Chairman: 

I  am  Bruce  Nestande,  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Orange  County,  California.   I  express  my  thanks  to  the  Sub- 
committee for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  present  California 
counties'  concerns  and  recommendations  regarding  refugees 
resettlement.   The  California  areas  most  affected  by  the 
-policy  issues  and  fiscal  realities  of  resettlement  are  those 
counties  where  there  is  the  largest  concentration  of  resettled 
refugees. 

In  my  remarks  which  follow  I  will  present  to  the  Subcommittee 
the  compelling  reasons  why  the  counties  of  California  urge 
consideration  of  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Support  of  HR  2142  which  will  delay  implementation 
of  the  36  month  limitation  until  October  1982. 

2.  If  a  federal  extension  is  not  authorized,  support 
measures  to  provide  federal  Impact  Aid  to  counties 
disproportionately  affected  by  the  presence  of 
refugees  to  offset  county  costs  in  Health,  Welfare, 
Housing,  Education  and  other  local  services. 

California  has  58  counties;  significantly,  however, 
93%  of  those  refugees  requiring  financial  assistance 
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have  settled  in  only  eight  counties:   Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara, 
Contra  Costa,  San  Joaquin  and  my  own  County  of 
Orange.   The  impact  of  refugees  on  California  has 
been  enormous . 

CALIFORNIA  IS  THE  MOST  SEVERLY  IMPACTED  STATE  IN  THE  NATION. 
The  State  has  become  a  magnet  for  refugee  resettlement.   The 
most  conservative  federal  and  state  estimates  of  Indochinese 
refugees  indicate  that  one-third  of  all  newly  arrived  refugees 
are  resettled  in  California,  i.e.,  152,000  settled  in  California 
out  of  a  national  total  of  444,555.   My  own  County  of  Orange 
with  less  than  1%  of  the  national  population  has  approximately 
9%  of  total  number  of  Indochinese  refugees  resettled  in  the  U.S.  ^ 
Orange  County,  California  has  more  Indochinese  refugees  than  any 
other  state,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Texas. 

Our  low  estimate  is  37,000.   We  believe  the  actual  count  is 
closer  to  51,000  where  we  include  secondary  migration  estimate. 
I,  again,  repeat  that  these  figures  are  all  on  the  most  conser- 
vative side.   Neither  Federal,  State  or  local  figures  or  data 
collection  systems  adequately  consider  secondary  migration. 
Therefore,  secondary  migration  factors  are  not  fully  reflected 
in  the  data.   The  figures  quoted  on  refugee  resettlement  at    ^ 
any  level,  federal,  state  or  local,  are  indeed  estimates. 
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We  believe  at  this  tiroe  that  the  true  number  of  Indochinese 
refugees  in  California  exceeds  200,000.   This  would  mean  that 
California  has  at  least  50%,  if  not  an  actual  majority  of  the 
Indochinese  refugees  in  the  country.   Why  this  concentration 
of  refugees  in  the  State? 

We  know  that  Camp  Pendleton  in  Southern  California  became  a 
relocation  center  for  a  very  large  number  of  Indochinese 
refugees.   The  location  of  the  center  drew  local  attention, 
which  resulted  in  local  sponsorship.   Our  refugee  population 
also  reflects  the  immigration  of  refugees  from  other  areas. 

In  many  ways,  the  refugees  are  following  the  long  established 
American  tradition  of  moving  East  to  West.   They  follow  this 
path  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  we  did  -  climate  and  oppor- 
tunities.  The  employment  opportunities  in  Orange  County  are 
particularly  attractive  due  to  our  low  unemployment  rate  and 
flourishing  electronics  industry.   They  also  come  for  the  reasons 
they  see  as  necessary  to  enable  them  to  adjust  to  life  in  this 
country:   the  presence  of  a  large  supportive  Asian  community, 
the  availability  of  sponsors,  services  and  benefits.   Refugees 
initially  resettled  here  were  joined  by  family  members  and 
friends  who  were  resettled  in  other  states  and  thus  was  formed 
a  core  refugee  community  which  continues  to  serve  as  a  magnet 
for  primary  reset tl'fe'taent  as  well  as  secondary  migration.   Our 
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county  records  reflect  that  72%  of  the  refugees  receiving 
cash  assistance  were  initially  resettled  in  a  California 
County,  the  other  28%  migrated  to  Orange  County,  California 
from  other  states. 

THE  FISCAL  IMPACT  ON  CALIFORNIA  BY  TIME-EXPIRED  REFUGEES  - 
FY  1982  (ATTACHMENTS  1  and  2). 

When  the  three  year  limitation  on  100%  federal  reimbursement 
for  cash  and  medical  assistance  was  established  under  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980,  it  was  believed  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  "first  wave"  of  refugees  would  have  reached  self- 
sufficiency.   Again,  the  most  conservative  statistics  for 
California  indicate  that  nearly  62%  of  refugees  receiving 
refugee  assistance  will  continue  to  remain  eligible  to  some 
type  of  welfare  program,  namely,  AFDC,  AFDC-U  or  General 
Assistance  when  they  reach  the  three  year  time  limitation. 
Specifically,  of  the  28,252  refugees  in  California  who  currently 
remain  on  assistance  and  who  reach  their  three  year  limitation 
between  July  1981  and  June  1982,  17,675  will  be  eligible  to 
other  welfare  programs.   Aid  to  these  refugees  will  then 
become  the  primary  responsibility  of  State  and  County  governments: 
additional  cash  assistance.   Costs  to  the  State  of  California 
will  be  approximately  $20  million  additional  cash  assistance; 
costs  to  the  counties  will  be  approximately  $6,400,9  78.*   The 

*  ATTACHMENT  1 
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cost  to  my  county  alone  will  be  $1,899,552.*   Between  April  1 
and  June  30  of  this  year  when  the  first  group  of  7,000  refugees 
will  reach  their  three  year  limitation,  the  approximate  costs 
to  the  State  will  be  $1,723,085**  and  costs  to  the  counties 
will  be  $1,103,757.**   In  my  own  county  welfare  costs  will 
increase  by  over  $300,000**  for  this  three  month  period  unless 
the  April  1  implementation  date  is  chauyed.   These  estimates 
do  not  include  administrative  costs,  medical  costs  and  other 
costs  which  will  accrue  for  the  State  and  counties. 

Factors  other  than  costs  must  also  be  considered.   The  concen- 
tration of  refugees  in  California  in  its  urban  areas  has  strained 
local  resources  to  provide  adequate  housing,  jobs,  education 
and  services.   The  presence  of  the  additional  group  in  our 
communities  sets  up  competition  for  the  limited  resources  among 
refugees  and  other  low  income  groups,  often  leading  to  community 

tensions. 

I 

The  impact  to  service  providers  who  have  had  to  make  dramatic 
adjustments  in  delivery  systems  and  methodology  is  only  partially 
mitigated  by  Federal  funding  support.   Many  hidden  and  unreim- 
bursed costs  are  incurred  by  public  agencies  and  educational 
institutions  just  to  enable  them  to  provide  minimum  services  to 

*   ATTACHMENT  1 
**  ATTACHMENT  2 
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these  new  Americans.   For  example,  a  portion  of  administrative 
costs  for  food  stamps  for  refugees  is  a  local  expense  and  public 
health  costs  must  be  borne  by  the  State  and  counties.   Educational 
institutions  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the  high  level  of  refugee 
educational  needs.   The  fiscal  impact,  already  shared  to  some 
extent  by  the  local  level,  will  be  tremendously  exacerbated  by 
the  implementation  of  the  time-expiration  feature  of  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980. 

FEDERAL  ROLE 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  government  has  primary  respons- 
ibility and  authority  for  refugee  resettlement.   However,  the 
direction  and  planning  in  that  program  has  often  been  unclear. 
The  various  agencies  involved  have  not  coordinated  efforts 
in  order  to  adequately  address  the  problems  created  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  recent  refugee  influx. 

While  immigrant  resettlement  may  be  characterized  by  an  orderly 
program  and  strong  sponsor  commitment,  refugees  entered  in  a 
crisis  atmosphere,  under  emergency  legislation  and  quickly 
developed  guidelines  and  procedures.   Voluntary. agencies  have 
found  it  virtually  impossible  to  develop  the  sponsor  support 
required  to  assist  the  refugees  through  their  first  five  years. 
Thus,  the  public  sector  has  continued  to  shoulder  the  primary 
responsibility  for  refugee  resettlement. 
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One  prime  example  of  the  lack  of  Federal  planning  is  our 
lack  of  data.   We  don't  even  know  how  long  it  takes  for  a 
refugee  to  achieve  self-sufficiency.   We  need  data  which 
can  tell  us  the  real  resettlement  "price  tag"  and  indicate 
the  characteristics  of  those  refugees  requiring  more  than 
three  years  to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

Another  result  of  the  Federal  government's  Ad  Hoc  approach 
is  the  high  number  of  refugees  from  the  "first  wave"  who 
continue  to  be  financially  dependent.   A  coordinated,  planned 
program  is  crucial  in  order  to  efficiently  move  refugees  towards 
self-sufficiency.   By  implementation  of  the  three  year  limit 
at  this  time,  state  and  local  governments  are  penalized  for 
Federal  inefficiency  in  planning  and  coordination  of  efforts 
to  accomplish  their  mission. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  delineate  for  the  Subcommittee 
the  principal  concern  of  California  in  this  matter  of  refugee 
resettlement.   The  three  year  time  expiration  on  100%  federal 
funding  of  refugee  assistance  is  an  arbitrary  limitation  which 
has  been  set,  we  believe,  without  realization  of  its  conse- 
quences on  those  &  La  Leo  and  local  areas  having  -\   significant 
concentration  of  refugees.   We,  therefore,  urge  the  postponement 
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of  the  36  month  time  expiration  to  October  1982  to  permit 
states  and  local  areas  to  stabilize  from  the  heavy  5  year 
influx  of  refugees  and  to  gather  valid  data  to  project  more 
accurately  the  time  period  needed  for  refugees  to  become  self- 
supporting.   If  this  extension  cannot  be  granted,  we  ask  con- 
sideration of  an  impact  aid  measure  that  would  assist  those 
states  and  local  areas  which  have  profound  concentrations  of 
refugees  who  have  added  to  the  heavy  demands  already  made  on 
local  resources. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  for  your  consideration  of 
our  concerns. 
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AHACHMENT  1 


CALIFORNIA  IMPACT  OF  TIME-EXPIRED  REFUGEES  -  FY  82 
(JULY,  1981  -  JUNE,  1982) 

STATE 


ORANGE  COUNTY 


Time-expired  (April  81-June  82) 


CASES 
10,061 


PERSONS 
28,252 


Number  expected  to  be  eligible 
to  other  welfare  programs 


6,148    17,675 


CASES 
3,129 


PERSONS 
9,771 


2,179    6,804 


TOTAL  Fiscal  Impact'^'     $26,300,841 

Fed: 

:  3, 51 7,898 

State: 

9,381,965 

County: 

6.400,978 

Orange  County: 

1,899,552 

(1)   AFDC-FG       9,157,698 

AFDC-UP      11,878.099 

GR           5,265.044 

26,300,841 

Sources:  State:  NACO  Subcommittee 

Fiscal  Impact  Report  3/81 

County:  OC  HSA/Social  Services 
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ATTACHMENT  2 


CALIFORNIA  IMPACT  OF  TIME-EXPIRED  REFUGEES  -  FY  81 
(APRIL  -  JUNE.  1981) 


Total  aided  population  (Dec.  80) 


STATE 


CASES   PERSONS 
31,820  95,539 


ORANGE  COUNTY 


CASES    PERSONS 
6,269    19,576 


Time-expired  April  -  June  81 


7,098  20,392 


1,728     5,396 


Number  of  time-expired  which  are 
expected  to  be  eligible  for  other 
welfare  programs 


3,745  10,707 


1,177     3,675 


TOTAL  Fiscal  Impact 

Orange  County  Fiscal 
Impact 


(1) 


$4,757,551 
$1,235,954 


Fed: 

State: 

County: 

Orange  County: 


1.931,709 

1,723,085 

1,103,757 

332,808 


Sources:  State:   NACO  Subcommittee 

Fiscal  Impact  Report  3/81 

County:  OC  HSA/Social  Services 
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Statement  of  Eddy  S.   Tanaka,   Director,   County  of   Los  Angeles,   Dept.  of 

Public  Social  Services 

HR.  CHAIRJIAN,  AM  ^et3ERS  OF  TH£  SUB COr'il I TTEE: 


I  m  ED  TANAKA.  DIRECTOR  GF  "^E  LOS  mmiZ  CaUKTY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES.     I  AFpHECiATE  THIS  GPPOHTUtilTY  TO  SHARE 
WITH  YOU,  KY  VIEWS  ON  HR  21^2.  ?•  BILL  TO  DEFER  UNTIL  OCTOBER^ 
1382.  THE  IMPLErlENTATION  OF  THE  7o  l\Wi{  LIMIT  FOR  FOIL  FEDERAL 
AID  TQ  REFUGEES. 

AT  TliE  ONSET.  I  WISH  TO  EaPI^SS  THE  SIKCERl  APPRECIATION  CF 
LOS  A^?3ELES  CCli:^'  TO  CONGRESSnEN  DAIi  LUflGREH  AND  GEORGE  DANIELSON. 
AND  THEIR  DISTINGUISHED  COLLEAGl'ES  \iW  HAVE  CO-SPONSORED  HR  2142. 
HE  BELIEVE  l\\hl  TfS  AyumS  OF  il'IS  LEGISLATION  HAVE  flAIMTAINED  A 
BALAfJCED  VIEK  a^  THE  ONGOING  KEEDS  OF  f^FllGEES  md  THE  1IAJOR 
DIPFICmJIES  FACED  BY  TTK^  SmiES  P'i^  COUNTIES  i^HICH  ARE  DISPRO- 
PORTIONATELY inPACTED  BY  THE  PRESENCE  Or  REFiiSEES. 

LOS  AI^GELES  COUl^TV  CLOSELV  lOITORtD  THE  COri^lCSSlGi^AL  PROCESS 
WHICH  PRECEDED  TiiE  ENACTI«:NT  OF  THE  ^FIJGEE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1980.     WE  ARE  lOEEI^Y  AUAPE  J^^  THE  SEf^SE  OF  CO?ISRESS  WAS  TO 
CREATE  A  Tli^E  LiniTED  ?^m^\  0-  FECERAL  ASSISTA'CE  TO  REFUGEES. 
AND  TO  AVOIu  THE  TiPEN  ENDED  EXPtf>:E;;CE  OF  In^m.  CATEGORICAL 
REFUGEE  PROGPJy'iS.    E€NF?ALLY  SPEAKIIiG.  >€  SUPPORT  YOUR  ItiTENT  TO 
ENCOURAGE  STATES  AHD  LODXITIES  TO  ASSIST  FlEFUGEES  TOi!ARD  SEL^- 
I^LIMCE  THROIK^H  A  FULL  AND  SPEEDY  ASSI^lIUVriON  PROCESS.    \£  ALSO 
SHARE  YOUR  CONCERN  THAT  THE  A^mlLABILIIY  OF  LONG  TERil  WELFARE 
PROGRAMS  riAY  SERVE  TO  PERPETUATE  A  DEPENDENCY  FRO^  A  REFUGEE  F-JP- 
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ULAHON  WHiaJ  HiSiaRICALLY  HAS  BEE?i  TYPIFIED  AS  INDIiSTRIOyS,  ?mm 
AND  INDEPENDENI.    THE  "BOAT  PEOPLE^  k"aa  HAVE  STRUGGLED,  SUFFERED 
fm  ENDIIRED  imSMH  BOTH  cXII-£  fm  E:{PLOITATir^  CIEARIV  mSl  BE 
RECOGNIZED  AS  "SUK\.'lVaflS'', 

LOS  ASGELES  mm  IS  NOT  HERt  TO  Si'G^SEST  THAT  THE  36  MTH  TIHE 
LiniTATION  WHICH  YOU  ENACTED  LAST  YrAR  OLK^T  TO  BE  EXTENDED  TO  A 
LONGER  PERIOTI.    HR  21^^  DOES  NOT  CHANGE  THE  55  mmW  imU  -  IT 
MERELY  DEUYS  T}!£  imBrmAim  Of  THAT  PFiOV'ISICN  FOR  18  MONTHS* 
THE  FACTS  ARE,  THAT  W.  SI/CPIY  PCi^'T  rCNOH  VflTIi  ^Y  CERTAINTY,  HOU 
LOaG  THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  BE  PFdJVIDING  TR/'.NSITION  AID  TO  REFUGEES. 
IN  OCTOBER,  1582.  THE  PEF>iGEE  ASSISMfCE  mmPih  WILL  BE  REB^ALDA- 
TED  BY  CONGRESS.    AT  THAT  TH€  WE  WOliU)  BE  PLEASED  TO  RETURfJ  TO 
THIS  SUBC0MM1T7EE  TO  PRESENT  TO  YOU  CM  RECQIfeDATIONS  ON  PROGRA?' 
REAUTHORIZATION  Aim  DGCLirOTED  EVIDENCE  TO  SUGGEST  A  REALISTIC 
TIME  PERIOD  DL^RING  HHICH  FEDEFi^l  AID  SHOULD  BE  EXTENDED  TO  REFUGEES 
AND  THEIR  FAfllLIES. 

AS  YOU  KNOW.  CAIIFORNIA  HAS  BEEH  CPJU-iATlO^LLY  IMPACTED  BY  THE 
mPLOX  OF  REFUGEES;  km  THE  COUNT/  OF  LOS  A^IGELES  HAS  RECEIVED  W. 
HEAVIEST  CONCENTRATION,    ALTHQUGH  GGl^RllNENT  ESTimTES  SHOH  A 
TOTAL  STATE  REFUGEE  POFULATIOri  OF  AI^OUND  180,000,  WE  BELIEVE  W 
FIGURES  ARE  GROSSLY  Uf^CERSTATED  ClJE  TG  ITiE  mMim  SECONDARY  HIGRA- 
TIONS,    TO  DATE.  IT  HAS  NOT  BEEk  POSSIBLE  T3  ESTI^TE  WITH  ACCURACY 
m.  EFFECT  OF  HilS  SHlFin^G  nLFlGcE  'Wlimm.    OUR  BEST  GUESS  IS 
THAT  THERE  ARE  OVER  2GG.0G0  INKCHiMESE  ]sErmFE3  CURRENTLY  RESIDIflG 
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IM  T}£  STATH  OF  CALIFORNIA.    W  oTIftATt  Jm  ABOiT  70,000  OF  THE 
REFUGEES  ARE  LOCATED  IN  LGS  HnGELtS  OSMV(\ 

CURRENTLY,  m  DEPAi<Tf€l<T  ?S  Mhim  ABOUT  5^,500  INDOCHINCSE  . 
flEfliGEES.    HE  ARE  RECtlVlflG  OVER  iS-^iO  NE'ri  APPLICATIONS  FOR  ASSIS- 
TANCE PER  flONTTJ,    THE  MOST  TELLING  ASPECT  CF  THIS  DATA.  IS  THAT 
ABOUT  ONE-HALF  OF  OUR  TtDNTHLY  APPLICATIONS  CO:iE  FROH  REFUGEES  WHO 
WERE  ORIGINALLY  RESEHLED  m  OTHER  AREAS  CF  THE  COUNTRY.    THE 
SECONDARY  MIGRATION  FLOW  ^NTG  LOS  mmiS  COUNTY  IS  OVERWHELMING, 
THE  INFORMATION  WHICH  COI^CERNS  US  fiOST  HO';'EyER.  IS  THAT  THE  GREAT 
KAJORITY  OF  REFUGEES  ^HO  LO;^E  TO  LOS  ANGELES  CODnTY  FR0J1  OTHER 
STATES.  REPORT  THAT  THEY  '^lERE  RtCEiVIMG  WELFARE  IN  THEIR  FORIIER 
STATE  OF  RESIEFuCE.     IT  APfEAi^S  THAI  HANY  GF  THE  REFUGEES  HHO  ARE 
UNSUCCESSFUL  IN  ASSIMILATING  mWm  TrlE  STATES  OF  INITIAL  RESET- 
TLEMENT ARE  INCLIr^ED  TO  RELCCATF  TO  CALIFOFaJlA.     IT  IS  CLEAR  TO 
US  THAT  THE  PRIuCIFAL  REASON  FGt^  SECjfmARY  HEGRATION  IS  FAfllLY 
REUNIFICATION.     IN  A  BRO/^D  ScNSc.  iriOOCHIKESE  REFUGEES  ARE 
AHRACTED  TO  SOUTHERN  CAIIFOR^U/'  SECAOSE  OF  OTHER  FAfllLY  MEHBERS, 
RELATIVES  /^D  FRIENDS  WHO  ARE  AL  READY  THERE.  BUT  WE  DO  NOT  DIS- 
COUNT THE  FACT  (HAT  ESTASLISiiED  FEF'iGEE  COr^KITIES  AND  CLU^ATIC 
CONDITIONS  SIMILAR  TO  TliElR  HGIlELAf^D  PROVIDE  ADDITION/^.  INCENTPj'ES 

TO  mw. 

I  m  SURE.  THAT  DliRIfiG  THE  CaifK:^E  Of  YOIJR  DELIBERATIONS  TiHJAY.  YOU 
iflLL  HEAR  ABOUT  THE  flARKED  BIFFFRENCE3  IN  THE  CHARAaERISTICS  OF 
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THEfiORE  RECENT  ARRIVALS  OF  i^DOCHINESE  HEFOaEES  -  AS  CONTRASTED 
BY  THE  REFUGEE  PROFILE  OF  THOSE  \m  ARRIVED  HERE  IN  1975-75.  OUR 
EXPERIENCE  IN  LOS  ANGELES  CC'JT^TV  SL'BSTAf^TIATES  THAT  THE  NEWER 
ARRIVALS  FACE  GREATER  BARRIERS  WJilCH  IMPEDE  ASSIMILATION.    W£  SEE 
MORE  SERIOUS  KZALTfl  PROHlEf=IS,  U'lmi^  DIFFICULTIES.  ILLITERACY, 
UCK  OF  EflPLOWENV  SKILLS,  At^D  EDUCATIONAL  DEFICIENCIES  WHICH  IflLL 
REQUIRE  OUR  PATIENCE.  l^JiieST ADDING.  AND  A  COLLECTIVE  COmiTTiENT 
FROn  ALL  LB'ELS  OF  GOVER'IICNT  TO  TOIVUIE  ATCQUATE  RESOURCES  TO 
ASSIST  IN  THE  GOAl.  OF  SELF- RELIANCE. 

LOS  AK6ELES  COUNTv  HAS  imi  A  CLEAR  COmiFiENT  TO  ASSIST  IN  THE 
RESETTLEMENT  EFFORT  OF  REFUGEES.    EfiGLISH  IJ\N6UAr£  CLASSES.  JOB 
TRAINING.  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES  APE  BEING  P1?0VIDED  BY  PLIBLIC  m 
PRIVATE  NON-PROFIT  AGBJCIES  IN  CALIFORNIA.    LAST  YEAR,  flY  DEPART- 
MENT ESTABLISfCD  A  REFUGEE  EMPLOYMENT  UNIT  WHIDi  CONDUCTS  INDEPTH 
ASSESSMENTS  OF  THE  EPiPLO^^f'lEHT  MIEDS  OF  ADUlJ  REFUGEES.    TO  DATE 
WE  HAVE  BEEN  SiKCHSSFilL  IN  PLACING  ABOUT  1(10  REFUGEES  INTO  EHPLOY- 
KENT.  AND  ASSISTING  AN  ADDITIONAL  200  ADULT  REFUGEES  IN  FINDING 
ALTERNATIVE  HEANS  FOR  GAFNINS  WOPK  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE. 
Si:iPLY  STATED.  IN  A  RELATIVELY  FEW  nONTHS,  KE  ASSISTED  OVER  300 
REFUGEES  TO  GAIN  THEIR  INQEPENBE^rF  FRDH  T>iE  HELFARE  SYSTEM. 

HE  RECOGNIZE  ^dAT  THERE  IS  SPEC^JiTiON  THAT  SECONDARY  MIGRATIONS 
ARE  raTIVATED  TO  SOHE  UBiREE  BY  PhWIlSSIVE  OR  GENEROUS  STATE 
WELFARE  PROGRA^:S.     1  BELiEVE  IT  IS  Ifl^ORTA'iT  TO  HOTE.  HOWEVER, 
THAT  STATE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  ?R09RA"<S  ARE  DESIGNED  AND  DEFINED  IN 
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MOST  PART  BY  FcuERAL  lAU  AND  mMJhTimS.    iiOtEOVtR,  CALIFCSfllA 
WELFARE  PAYKEfiT5  ARE  UOT  AS  GENERGUS  AS  C!5E  P5IGHT  SiiSfECT  WHE^ 
COriPARED  TO  COST-OF-LIV^KG  VAfiir^TVir^S.     IN  rACT.  Fr^RE  ARE 
SEVERAL  STATES  \iHICH  PROVIDE  HIGH:;;?  BfNHFIT  LEVlLS.    WE  FIRMLY 
BELIEVE  THAT  THf  OlHER  FCTIVATORS  tlF  FAMILY  REUNIFICATION  AiND 
CLIMATE  HA^/E  CONSIDERABLY  m£  UirlMKt  CN  A  REFUGEE'S  DECISION 
TO  RELOCATE. 

AS  A  SEPARATE  ISSUE,  W  hAl  COf^CER^^D  ABOUT  THE  PERCEPTICm  THAT 
THE  FISCAL  inPLlCATIONS  OF  REFUGEE  kESETTLEjIENTS  ARE  SOLELY 
CALIFORNIA  PHOBlEf^S.     IN  REALlTV.  mm  Wl  STATES  ARE  HEAVILY 
WACTED,    ALSO  17  IS  CLBiR  FROIl  SECONDARY  mGRATION  DATA,  THAT 
THERE  IS  A  GROWING  SHIFT  OF  RFFCGhh  liELPARE  DEPEflDEfiCY  mm 
STATES.    HOWEVtR>  THE  BASIC  ISSIill  AS  WE  VIEw  IT,  IS  THAT  REFUGEE 
RESETTLEMENT  IS  A  NATIONAL  rROBLEH.    Tr€  DECISICIJ  TO  PAROLE 
REFUGEES  INTO  THE  UNHID  STATES.  AfiP  THE  SELECTION  OF  IfilTIAL 
RESETTLEMENT  LOCATIONS  ARE  FITTERS  OF  FEDERAL  POLICY.     IT  IS 
IMPORTANT  TO  RECOGNIZE  TriAT  STATES  AND  LOCAL  GO^/ERIinENTS  HAVE 
NOT  HAD  A  VOICE  IN  THOSE  imTIONAL  DECISIONS. 

IN  «ANY  IMPACT  AREAS,  LOCAL  RESOURCfS  ARE  AlR£ADY  STRAINED  TO 
PROVIDED  SUPPORT  SERVICES  TO  THE  UNANTICIPATED  NLT3ERS  OF  NEH 
RESIDENTS.    THE  OVERALL  [i-'PAC^  ON  WELFARE,  SOCIAL  SERVICES, 
HEALTH  CARE  DtLrVERY,  EDIiCATION.  HOySII^S,  LAW  ENFORCE/^NT,  AND 
OTHER  COUNTY  SERVICES  IS  FAR  GREAIE!^  THAIi  EXPECTED.     IN  LOS 
ANGELES.  THESE  REFUGEE  IMPACTS  AkE  nG'JlFICANTLY  CO^IPOUNDED  BY 
THE  PRESENCE  OF  Tf^GbSAKuS  OF  NEi.  Tj?  AN  EMTPAHTS  AND  IINIXJCUMENTED 
ALIENS. 
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IN  SUGARY.  I  ^ISH  10  RESTATE  THAT  LOS  A!.GEl£S  OjUNTY  STRONGLY 
SUPPORTS  THE  IB  mim  nORATGRlUn  iJHICH  HR  2142  PROVlBtS,  IKE 
CONTINUING  HEiWY  FLOW  3F  mi  RtFUGEES  iNTG  CERTAIN  AREAS  WHiOi 
ARE  ALREADY  KD\R  SATURATlOn.  AND  THE  PHtnO?1ENGN  Or  StCONDARV^ 
MIGRATION  WHICH  WF  HAVt  >ET  TG  PliLLV  UNDERSTAHD  OR  ANALYZE. 
SHOULD  CLEARLY  DEr'ONSTRAiE  THE  NEED  FOR  OKlflTERRyPTED  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  AT  T]^IS  TI^'E.  VIE  IK)  NOT  BELIEVE  IT  REASONABLE  TC 
EXPECT  COUNTIES  TO  HAVE  RESOLVED  DEPENuENCY  PR0BLB1S  FOR  THOSE 
REFUGEES  WHO  MAY  HAVE  SPENT  A  SlGNIrfCAT;!  "ORTION  OF  THEIR 
INITIAL  35  mNTHS  IN  OTHER  STATES.  HOST  SIGNIFICANTLY,  TiiE 
APPLICATION  OF  THE  36  flONTH  LmiT  AT  THIS  TUf  WOULD  COST  MY 
COUNTY  ALONE.  OVER  $3.5  r^iLLION  IN  198I-B2,  WITH  THE  mB 
LOCAL  DR/U?^  IN  HEALTH  CARE  AND  OTHER  SERVICES,  OUR  RESOURCES 
WOULD  BE  MISDIRECIID.  THE  LOCAL  FOCUS  WOULD  BE  ON  TRYIT^G  TO 
^ET  REFUGEE  KELFARE  NtEDS  RATHER  THMi  DIRECTING  RESOURCES 
TOWARD  ALLF/lATINo  THE  BARRIERS  TO  ASSmiUuIOH. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS  OFroRT\)N]TV  '0  E.(PRESS  OUR  (DNCERNS.  1  HILL 
BE  PLEASED  TO  RESFGND  TC  ANY  QUISTiCNS. 
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Mr.  RuviN.  We  are  going  to  try  to  paraphrase.  We  do  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  We  have  assembled  a  panel 
we  hope  will  be  representative  geographically,  as  well  as  substan- 
tively, of  the  problem. 

My  name  is  Harvey  Ruvin,  chairman  of  the  NACO  Task  Force 
on  Refugees,  Aliens,  and  Migrants.  I'm  the  Dade  County  Commis- 
sioner. I  might  preface  my  statement  by  saying  it's  a  new  role  for 
local  officials  to  get  involved  in  policy  questions  dealing  with  immi- 
gration and  refugee  policy,  but  it's  one  that  we  want  to  be  involved, 
and  one  that  we  have  been  pushed  into,  really  because  of  the 
problems  you  have  heard  so  far  today  and  that  we  will  expand 
upon. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties,  by  the  way,  is  the  group 
that  is  the  spokesman  for  the  county  governments  nationally.  It 
was  formed  in  1935  and  represents  over  3,000  counties.  It  is  profi- 
cient in  terms  of  our  staff  in  developing  these  positions.  We  have 
with  us  several  staff  members,  the  •  lead  person  of  which  is  Ron 
Gibbons,  associate  director  for  human  services. 

While  it's  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  has 
really  few  refugees,  there  will  be  a  migration  of  approximately 
4,000  to  5,000  county  officials  to  your  district,  Louisville,  in  July. 
[Laughter.] 

We  have  selected  Louisville  as  our  site  for  our  annual  confer- 
ence. Consider  this  an  advance  delegation  to  you  here. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  appreciate  that.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ruvin.  We  strongly  support  H.R.  2142.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
Danielson  and  Representative  Hall  have  worked  hard  to  this  legis- 
lation. This  bill  would  amend  the  Refugee  Act  and  would  delay 
implementation  on  the  36-month  time  period  from  April  1,  1981,  to 
October  1,  1982.  This  is  needed  to  avoid  a  shift  of  cost  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  State  and  local  taxpayers. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  delay,  we  would  like  to  emphasize,  is  to 
help  us  get  information  so  that  we  can  have  a  nonarbitrary  figure, 
and  can  analyze  all  the  figures  that  lead  to  a  rational  answer  to 
the  question,  what  is  a  reasonable  time  for  assimilation,  based  on 
the  various  cultures  and  situations  that  exist. 

It's  certainly  clear  that  the  intent  of  the  Refugee  Act  was  to  have 
the  Federal  Treasury  bear  this  burden  and  not  have  the  local 
taxpayer  bear  it.  We  certainly  support  that.  We  would  point  out 
that  in  providing  full  Federal  funding,  assistance  for  36  months  in 
the  act.  Congress  had  sought  to  avoid  imposing  this  burden  on  the 
localities.  The  legislative  history  is  clear  that  that  was  the  intent 
and  that  the  States  and  counties  should  not  have  to  bear  these 
costs  of  implementing  Federal  actions  to  admit  refugees  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  I'm  going  to  digress  a  little  from  my  State- 
ment, because  all  throughout  this  morning's  testimony,  I  heard  the 
Federal  responsibility 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  You  say  that  your  conclusion  is  that  the  Congress 
intended  the  Federal  Government  to  pick  up  the  tab  right  on 
through? 

Mr.  Ruvin.  No.  The  36-month  figure  was  arbitrary,  not  related  to 
facts,  because  we  didn't  have  those  facts.  It's  also  based  upon  a  low 
estimate  of  the  number  of  refugees  we  would  be  getting.  It's  based 
on  an  inadequate  estimation  of  secondary  migration.  Clearly,  the 
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Federal  Act  of  Administration  was  the  trigger  of  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  financial  side. 

I  think  something  has  to  be  said  here,  that  it  isn't  just  the 
Federal  act,  when  it  comes  to  the  Indochinese,  for  the  admission  of 
those  refugees.  I  think  we  all  need  to  be  rerninded  of  the  moral 
responsibility  we  have  for  what  happened  in  Vietnam. 

It  wasn't  the  State  of  California  or  the  county  of  Ramsey  that 
declared  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  created  the  horrible  set  of  circum- 
stances that  have  led  us  to  where  we  now  really,  morally  offer 
these  people  an  opportunity  for  a  life  that's  meaningful.  Therefore, 
it's  clear  that  the  basic  principle  of  Federal  responsibility  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  stark  reality,  as  distinguished  from  the  nonobjective  36- 
month  evaluation,  is  that  many  refugees  have  not  been  achieving 
self-sufficiency  within  the  36  months  and  that  indeed,  all  available 
data  points  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  refugees 
receiving  local  public  assistance  over  the  past  several  years. 

According  to  data  collected  by  the  office  of  refugee  resettlement, 
September  1975,  just  under  12  percent  of  all  Indochinese  refugees 
were  receiving  cash  assistance.  In  August  of  1979,  this  rose  to  70 
percent.  Forty  nine  percent  of  the  430,000-plus  refugees  from  Indo- 
china who  had  been  resettled  between  1975  and  1980  were  receiv- 
ing cash  assistance. 

Data  shows  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  refugees  on  public 
assistance.  Recently,  the  county  has  come  into  contact  with  HHS, 
to  conduct  a  project  to  develop  more  data  and  information,  which 
would  be  very  useful  in  determining  the  exact,  and  not  arbitrary, 
length  of  time  that  might  be  more  appropriate. 

Give  us  that  time,  permit  this  delay.  Give  us  that  time  to  allow 
us  to  present  that  data  to  you.  Here  are  just  a  few  examples.  In 
Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  which  includes  Minneapolis,  reports  are 
that  in  December  1976 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Excuse  me  1  second.  I  hate  to  push  you  along,  but  I 
believe  that  you  all  were  allocated  5  minutes  as  far  as  time  and 
then  we  will  have  some  questions.  If  you  could  wrap  up,  we  are 
getting  close  to  the  witching  hour.  We  would  like  to  keep  to  our 
schedule. 

Mr.  RuviN.  We  sat  and  listened  to  other  Congressmen  speak  very 
well  on  the  subject.  It's  county  officials 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Don't  do  that. 

Mr.  RuviN.  We  have  an  opportunity  now  and  we  would  like  to 
take  it. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Don't  do  that,  please.  You  were  advised  of  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RuviN.  You  mean  per  speaker,  or  for  the  panel? 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  You  were  so  advised.  I  wouldn't  have  brought  it  up, 
except  that  you  were  so  advised  by  counsel.  Please  wrap  up  the  5 
minutes.  Please  don't  make  mention  about  how  we  treat  our  col- 
leagues, please.  That's  not  exactly  the  best  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  RuviN.  Sir,  if  you're  going  to  react  to  a  statement,  let's  stay 
on  the  substance  of  the  issue.   I  will  certainly  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Well,  you  brought  it  up.  You  were  suggesting  that 
we  show  our  colleagues  more  deference  than  we  show  you. 

Mr.  RuviN.  That  wasn't,  the  intent  of  the  statement  I  made. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  That  was  the  way  it  came  out. 

Mr.  RuviN.  There  is  a  host  of  facts  that  have  been  brought  out, 
which  will  be  elaborated  on  by  Mr.  Tanaka. 

NACO  does  believe  that  this  bill  is  needed,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
unfair  shift  of  cost,  and  to  give  us  the  time  to  gather  the  data  that 
would  provide  you  and  other  Members  of  Congress  the  appropriate 
facts  for  determining  what  a  reasonable  period  would  be. 

Certainly,  the  other  facts  that  the  36-month  period  were  based 
upon  have  not  proven  to  be  adequate.  I  would  like  to  conclude  by 
telling  you  that  the  factor  that  was  never  considered  was  that 
there  would  be  situations  such  as  what's  happened  in  my  county, 
in  Dade  County,  where  we  are  talking  about,  where  we  are,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  nation  of  first  asylum.  Those  are  factors  that 
bear  strongly  on  this  factor. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RuviN.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Robert  Orth  from  the 
Ramsey  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Orth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  per- 
haps Mr.  Ruvin  should  have  mentioned  that  we  hope  after  the 
national  convention  is  over  this  summer,  that  you  wouldn't  rather 
have  had  Indochinese  refugees  instead  of  the  national  county  com- 
missioners. However,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  your  subcommittee  in  support  of  H.R.  2142,  the 
amendment  to  the  Refugee  Act,  to  extend  the  period  for  payment 
of  child  welfare  services,  cash,  and  medical  assistance  for  certain 
refugees.  We  in  Minnesota  are  very  concerned  about  the  negative 
impact  of  the  current  36-month  limitation  on  Federal  reimburse- 
ment on  cash  and  medical  assistance. 

We  are  more  concerned  because  of  the  concentration  of  refugees 
in  our  county.  There  are  approximately  20,000,  of  which  9,000 
reside  in  Ramsey  County,  the  smallest  and  most  densely  populated 
county  in  Minnesota. 

Of  particular  significance  to  Ramsey  County  is  that  of  these 
9,000  refugees,  7,200  are  Hmong  tribespeople.  I  would  like  to  di- 
gress for  just  a  few  seconds  to  describe  to  you  these  very  special 
people.  They  are  special  because  they  are  warm,  they  are  courte- 
ous, they  are  industrious.  They  hang  on  to  many  of  the  family 
values  and  traditions  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  committee 
members  and  these  members  of  this  panel  were  raised  by. 

They  are  also  special  because  they  are  so  courteous,  their  culture 
is  so  courteous,  that  to  give  a  negative  answer  to  a  host  is  impolite. 
You  can  imagine  the  fits  that  the  bureaucrats  have  with  their 
direct  questions  in  dealing  with  the  Hmong.  Do  you  have  venereal 
disease?  Yes.  Do  you  have  tuberculosis?  Yes.  Do  you  have  hepati- 
tis? Yes. 

Due  to  the  extreme  conditions  under  which  the  Hmong  have 
lived  for  many  years,  for  1,200  years,  they  have  been  an  oppressed 
minority  in  Indochina,  they  are  ethnic  Chinese  by  nature  or  by 
background  and  by  nature,  they  are  not  particularly  friendly  with 
the  Vietnamese,  the  Cambodians,  and  the  Lao.  That's  one  of  the 
reasons  they  chose  Minnesota  to  live  in,  even  though  we  are  a  very 
cold  State. 
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They  have  an  illiteracy  rate  in  their  own  language  of  about  90 
percent,  not  even  counting  English.  Their  entire  agricultural  activi- 
ty would  be  limited  to  what  we  would  call  truck  farming. 

We  feel  that  the  36-month  time  is  not  enough  for  these  people. 
They  are  impacted  too  heavily  by  culture  shock,  by  future  shock 
within  the  United  States,  by  many  factors.  By  April  1,  1971,  265 
refugee  families  will  be  impacted  by  the  36-month  limit  in  Ramsey 
County. 

In  March  and  April,  this  number  drops  to  11  families  each  of 
those  months,  and  then  rises  to  approximately  2  families  per  year 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  additional  expenses,  which  will 
have  to  be  covered  by  the  local  property  tax,  would  be  in  excess  of 
$500,000  million  a  year. 

In  Hennepin  County,  that  has  a  smaller  refugee  population,  that 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  $500,000  in  1981.  Because  of  the 
refugee  concentration,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  certain  impacted  localities  to  assume  a  burden  of  this 
size.  We  have  presented  your  committee  with  some  background 
information  on  the  status  of  Indochinese  refugees  in  our  area.  Once 
again,  thank  you  for  your  time  consideration. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  RuviN.  The  next  speaker  will  be  Bruce  Nestande,  the  county 
supervisor  from  Orange  County,  who  presents  facts  on  the  project- 
ed impacts  of  the  limit  on  California  counties,  particularly  Orange 
County. 

Mr.  Nestande.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  I  will  be  very  brief, 
because  a  lot  has  already  been  said.  I  needn't  repeat  what  has  been 
said.  I  will  focus  my  attention  on  a  few  points  that  have  risen 
during  this  conversation.  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors in  Orange  County. 

I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  I  can  view  this  thing  with  a  degree  of 
broad  spectrum.  Therefore,  I  think  that  when  I  come  and  appear 
before  you  now,  I  come  not  on  a  parochial  manner,  but  I  feel  that  a 
time  extension  for  the  counties  to  absorb  this  crisis  is  appropriate, 
particularly  impacted  counties  like  Orange  County  in  California. 

We  have  1  percent  of  the  population  of  America,  and  yet  we  have 
9  percent.  The  difficulties  of  absorption  are  extraordinary.  I  think 
it's  also  fair  to  emphasize  the  point  that  has  been  made,  that 
Orange  County  and  the  States  do  not  make  foreign  policy  and 
therefore,  this  issue  is  the  result  of  foreign  policy. 

Therefore,  to  assist  us  in  resolving  this  issue,  which  is  a  fallout 
from  a  foreign  policy  decision  is,  I  think,  an  appropriate  Federal 
action.  Also,  I  think  that  underneath  the  extension  is  the  fact  that 
when  the  extension  was  debated  here  in  Congress,  I'm  sure  that  a 
factor  was  not  considered  and  that  was  the  secondary  migration 
problem. 

That  is,  many  individuals,  Indochinese,  are  now  coming  to 
Orange  County  from  other  parts  of  America  for  a  lot  of  different 
reasons.  The  fact  is,  they  are  flowing  into  Orange  County.  We  feel 
that  around  40  percent  of  the  people  are  now  into  the  system.  In 
other  words,  job-oriented  time  situations. 

Therefore,  60  percent  are  dependent  on  Federal  programs,  or 
State  or  county  programs.  Again,  I  must  emphasize  the  difficulty 
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in  two  areas  in  bringing  in  a  large  number  of  people  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time. 

Recognize  also  in  Orange  County,  we  have  a  history  of  bringing 
them  into  our  system.  We  have  a  large  number  that  come  across 
the  border,  that  we  integrate  into  our  community.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  number  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

You  can  only  absorb  so  many  people.  The  first  wave  were  skilled 
and  were  quickly  assimilated  into  our  community.  But  the  ones 
after  were  rural  folks  who  did  not  have  skills.  Also,  I  think  that 
there  is  legitimate  criticism  against  the  processing  at  the  local 
level. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  understood  by  those  that  may  not 
be  at  the  level  where  administration  goes  on,  and  that  is  when  you 
are  faced  with  several  thousand  new  people  into  a  system,  you 
don't  have  that  many  trained  personnel  around  to  absorb  it,  to 
keep  track  of  where  they  are,  what  kind  of  linkage  there  is;  and  so 
you  start  hiring  county  employees  to  administer  this  program. 

You  hire  them  permanently,  because  you  hope  they  are  going  to 
be  gone  very  shortly.  The  impact  on  the  administration  of  county 
government  is  difficult,  when  you  have  such  a  large  impact  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 

I  think  for  all  the  reasons  that  have  been  stated  today,  I  think 
there  is  justification  to  extend  the  program  for  a  couple  of  more 
years. 

Another  point  has  been  made,  will  this  be  disincentive  for  the 
counties  to  push  it  aside  and  not  deal  with  it?  I  don't  think  so.  I,  at 
least  speaking  for  myself  and  those  of  us  in  California,  we  under- 
stand that  this  is  going  to  be  a  problem  in  the  long  term  future. 

I'm  not  sitting  here  for  a  moment  saying,  give  us  an  extension 
for  unlimited  periods  of  time,  and  keep  it  as  a  Federal  subsidized 
program.  I  know  we  must  deal  with  that  issue.  I  think  we  are 
asking  for  an  extension  in  order  to  absorb  this  problem,  particular- 
ly the  areas  that  have  been  impacted  more  severely. 

If  this  bill  can't  go  through  in  its  present  form,  I  hope  that  some 
bill  will  consider  impacted  areas  where  large  numbers  have  been 
phased  into  a  given  community  and  also  secondarily,  allow  a  phase- 
out  period  of  time,  so  we  can  logically  shift  our  tax  burdens  to 
recognize  the  phaseout  period  and  be  faced  with  that  realism,  and 
not  keep  coming  back  for  more  money.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  RuviN.  The  next  speaker  is  Ed  Tanaka,  administrator  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Social  Services. 

Mr.  Tanaka.  I  will  also  try  to  be  very  brief  Following  up  on 
what  Mr.  Nestande  has  just  said,  we  are  not  here  to  ask  for  an 
extension  of  the  period.  We  are  saying  give  us  another  18  months 
before  we  implement  the  36-month  expiration  of  the  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Currently,  we  do  not  know  how  long  Indochinese  refugees  should 
be  on  transition  assistance.  I  think  we  need  to  get  more  facts. 
Everyone  has  been  saying  here  this  morning,  in  October  of  1982, 
I'm  understanding  that  the  refugee  assistance  program  will  be 
reevaluated.  I  think  at  that  time,  we  will  be  happy  to  come  back  to 
this  subcommittee  to  testify  and  with,  I  hope,  more  facts  through- 
out the  country,  as  has  been  said  many  times  here  this  morning. 
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California  has  been  dramatically  impacted  by  this  Indochinese 
refugee  problem.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  estimates.  We  think  the 
estimates  currently  given  on  the  number  in  California  is  grossly 
understated.  I  think  there  are  probably  upwards  of  200,000  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  in  California.  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  70,000 
is  the  number  I  have.  Of  those,  the  only  real  figure  I  have  is,  I  am 
currently  hearing  34,000  Indochinese  refugees.  We  are  receiving 
1,800  new  applications  a  month,  and  half  of  those  appear  to  be 
secondary  migration.  They  settle  in  other  areas  of  the  country, 
they  flow  into  Los  Angeles  County  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
secondary  migrants  had  been  receiving  assistance  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions. 

We  estimate  some  85  percent  of  those  people  had  received  assist- 
ance in  other  jurisdictions.  The  reason  we  think  we  are  getting 
secondary  migration,  I  think,  is  basically  the  family  reunification 
effort. 

Remembering  that  the  Federal  policy  for  getting  the  refugees 
into  this  country  relies  a  great  deal  on  family  reunification,  I  am 
told  that  some  80  percent  of  those  coming  in  are  on  the  basis  of 
family  reunification.  Therefore,  these  people  are  going  to  congre- 
gate to  those  areas  where  their  families  are.  It  is  obvious. 

You  have  also  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  changing  profile  of 
the  Indochinese  refugees.  As  everyone  has  said,  the  first  wave  were 
educated,  so  forth  and  so  on.  But  the  second  wave,  the  latter  group, 
the  boat  people,  we  are  finding  are  having  very  serious  health 
problems.  They  have  language  difficulties,  no  work  experience, 
either,  that  you  have  already  heard  about. 

We  in  Los  Angeles  County,  I  believe,  have  made  a  sincere  com- 
mitment to  assist  the  Indochinese  refugees  assimilate  into  our 
society.  We  have  given  language  courses,  job  training,  support  serv- 
ices. Last  year  my  department  established  an  employment  services 
unit  with  the  funds  to  attempt  to  place  these  refugees  in  employ- 
ment. Now,  again,  I  say  that  was  with  county  funds.  The  problem 
in  California  with  proposition  13,  et  cetera,  we  are  having  a  very 
difficult  time  trying  to  fund  anything  with  county  funds.  The  em- 
ployment services  unit  which  we — which  really  became  operative 
at  the  very  beginning  of  this  calendar  year,  has  already  been  able 
to  take  care  of  some  300  adult  members  of  the  Indochinese  fami- 
lies. 

A  separate  issue,  the  issue  of  whether  this  is  a  California  prob- 
lem, I  think  it  is  not  a  California  problem.  It  is  a — the  decision  to 
parole  the  refugees  into  the  United  States,  as  Mr.  Nestande  has 
said,  was  a  Federal  decision.  The  issue  here  is,  if  they  do  not 
receive  Federal  assistance,  they  will  have  to  go  on  local  assistance. 
They  are  going  to  receive  assistance  if  they  are  in  need. 

Now,  there  are  programs  in  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
and  local  governments  where  it  is  shared,  but  there  are  programs 
that  are  funded  entirely  by  the  county  taxpayers.  That's  where  it  is 
going  to  be  very  expensive  for  Los  Angeles  County.  I'm  estimating 
that  next  year,  1981-82,  the  added  cost  to  Los  Angeles  will  be  some 
$3y2  million.  I  think  with  that,  let  me  summarize  and  urge  that 
Los  Angeles  County  strongly  supports  H.R.  2142. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Tanaka.  Maybe  I  can 
start  out.  It  seems  like  a  lot  has  been  said  today,  and  there  is  a 
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strong  argument,  I  think,  that  the  facts  are  not  available  as  to  how 
many  years  it  takes  to  resettle  the  refugees.  There  were  some  who 
came  as  bankers  and  spoke  English  fluently,  and  there  was  no 
sweat.  Some  who  came  as  farmers,  tribesmen,  and  for  them  it  is 
much  tougher.  Yet  you  knew  that  there  was  this  phase-in  period 
and  it  was  going  to  end  on  April  1.  I  don't  see  anything  in  writing 
where  NACO  has  at  least  endeavored  to  discern  how  long  it  takes, 
even  if  such  a  study  is  only  very  incomplete  and  very  rudimentary. 
I  don't  see  any  effort  you  have  made  to  come  to  grips  with  this. 

Can  you  tell  me,  starting  with  Mr.  Ruvin  and  going  down,  tell 
me  why  there  is  not  something  more  concrete  before  us  from 
NACO? 

Mr.  Ruvin.  First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
the  resettlement  program— and  the  program  in  general  has  been 
something  that's  been  admired  at  the  Federal  level.  We  in  our  own 
districts,  in  our  own  areas,  have  been  seeking  only  a  small  piece  of 
the  program  and  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  whole 
picture  until  we  very  recently,  recognizing  the  need  for  us  to  get 
together  some  facts,  formed  this  task  force  and  started  a  process. 
When  I  say  recently,  I'm  talking  about  4  or  5  or  6  months. 

The  first  procedure  we  had  was  to  develop  some  policy  recom- 
mendations to  the  commission  because  they  had  a  deadline.  We 
fulfilled  that. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  What  did  you  conclude  about  how  long  it  takes  to 
get  somebody  settled? 

Mr.  Ruvin.  There  are  several  conclusions  that  I  can  draw. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Orth  for  just  a  second. 

Mr.  Orth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  our  experience,  quite  frankly, 
is  not  sufficient  to  draw  what  we  would  realize  to  be  very  solid 
conclusions. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Do  you  think  there  are  conclusions  that  could  ever 
be  drawn,  ever? 

Mr.  Orth.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  to  realize  that 
statistically  our  Asian  population  in  Ramsey  County  in  1978  was 
zero.  They  now  comprise  almost  3  percent  of  our  population.  They 
were  highly  illiterate.  They  had  never  even  seen  flush  toilets, 
stoves,  refrigerators,  nothing.  In  the  2  years  that  the  Hmong  have 
been  in  Ramsey  County,  they  have  gone  to  work,  they  are  in  job- 
training  programs,  they  are  beginning  through  a  private  founda- 
tion grant  to  start  their  own  community  center  to  take  over  their 
own  English  as  second-language  courses,  much  like  the  Italian 
American  clubs  or  the  German  American  clubs. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Nestande,  does  Orange  County  have  anything 
in  writing? 

Mr.  Nestande.  No.  I  think  you  are  asking  a  good  question.  As  a 
State  legislator,  I  was  asking  the  same  question.  Now  I'm  down 
where  it's  happening.  We  have  a  task  force  to  answer  that  same 
question. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Is  there  a  reporting  time? 

Mr.  Nestande.  I  hope  they  can  give  you  copies  of  that  report 
within  3  months.  It  has  been  explained  to  me  that  when  we  have  a 
large  influx  of  Indochinese  individuals,  either  you  can  keep  a  lot  of 
books  and  data,  or  you  can  give  them  the  community. 
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The  decision  was  made  to  expedite  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
get  them  to  the  community.  You  lose  track  of  them.  You  identify 
people  who  will  take  them  on  and  they  phase  them  in.  So,  tracking 
them  has  been  extraordinarily  difficult.  You  ask  a  qustion,  is  it 
possible.  I  don't  answer  very  confidently  that  it  is  that  possible  to 
come  up  with  these  answers.  I  think  that  we  have  to  use  our 
personnel  to  integrate  them  rapidly  into  the  community  and  I 
think  there  was  a  shortage  of  data  kept  during  that  time.  We  are 
trying  to  find  out  some  of  those  answers  for  you. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Tanaka,  have  you  some  thoughts  on  this  prob- 
lem, both  as  a  practical  problem,  can  we  determine  this  data,  and 
what  steps  have  you  in  Los  Angeles  County  made  to  develop  it? 

Mr.  Tanaka.  Over  a  year  ago,  my  department  made  a  character- 
istic study  of  the  population  to  determine  the  types  of  people,  the 
needs  that  they  have,  the  health  needs,  the  educational  needs  and 
so  forth.  We  have  completed  that  study.  And  yet,  again,  that  is  not 
an  effort  that  I  can  maintain  on  an  ongoing  basis.  We  do  have  that 
study.   I   think  we   need  to   look  at  it  to  see   v/hat  we  can   do. 

We  have  established,  as  I  say,  employment  units  in  the  depart- 
ment. The  county  of  Los  Angeles,  itself,  has  opened  up  a  service 
center  to  provide  services  to  Indochinese  refugees,  again  at  county 
funding. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  time  when  they  are  going  to  be  assimilat- 
ed. We  need  to  see  whether  this  population  is  going  to  be  as 
equally  dependent  as  the  rest  of  the  population.  Over  50  percent  of 
the  refugees  are  in  welfare  in  my  county.  Of  the  regular  popula- 
tion  

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is,  my  colleagues  are 
going  to  ask  the  same  questions.  My  time  has  expired.  The  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  a  couple  of  com- 
ments. 

In  Mr.  Ruvin's  testimony  he  cites  statistics  from  the  office  of 
refugee  settlement,  which  indicated  that  only  12  percent  of  the 
Indochinese  refugees  were  receiving  assistance  in  1975.  By  August 
of  1979,  it  had  risen  to  73.3  percent,  and  the  most  recent  data 
shows  that  43  percent  are  now  receiving  cash  assistance,  which  I 
suppose  would  be  consistent  with  the  analysis  that  the  people  were 
getting,  since  the  first  wave  were  having  a  more  difficult  time. 

Second,  the  office  of  California  Department  of  Social  Services 
did  compile  some  statistics  at  my  request.  Their  survey  data  sug- 
gests that  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  Indochinese  refugees  receiving 
assistance  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  36  months  or 
longer.  The  average  months  in  California  were  49.7  percent.  The 
average  months  on  aid  were  39.5  percent.  That  doesn't  mean  they 
completed  their  period  of  time  on  assistance  at  that  point.  It  just 
means  that's  where  they  were  at  the  time  we  took  the  analysis. 

The  other  thing  I  would  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  think 
we  have  to  get  some  participation  and  not  just  from  the  voluntary 
agencies.  We  have  to  get  the  participation  of  the  business  commu- 
nities in  our  areas.  In  Orange  County,  Calif.,  I  am  proud  to  say,  as 
part  of  the  task  force  that  Bruce  mentioned,  there  is  a  survey  being 
done  at  the  present  time  by  one  of  the  most  well-respected  survey 
companies  in  the  United  States,  surveying  a  number  of  groups:  the 
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refugees  themselves,  the  business  community,  the  local  government 
officials,  and  frankly,  some  other  minority  groups,  particularly  the 
Hispanic  minority  group,  because  when  you  start  talkmg  about 
scarcity  of  revenues  and  resources,  those  in  the  lower  economic 
groups  are  going  to  feel  the  pinch  first.  We  are  going  forward  with 
that  I  know  it's  taken  some  time  for  us  to  do  that,  but  frankly,  it  s 
taken  the  Federal  Government  some  time  to  get  its  act  together. 

I  would  ask  this  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Orange  Sfunty 
and  Los  Angeles  County,  although  the  others  can  respond  if  they 
wish  I  have  a  fear  that  if  in  our  communities  somehow  the  people 
believe  that  they  are  being  unnecessarily  asked  to  pay  the  welfare 
burden  of  large  numbers  of  Indochinese  refugees  brought  here  by 
virtue  of  Federal  policy,  that  the  process  of  assimilation  is  going  to 
be  far  more  difficult.  It's  been  my  observation  that  in  southern 
California,  by  and  large,  we  have  pretty  good  cooperation  of  the 
people  who  were  already  there.  Tolerance,  even  more  than  toler- 
ance, cooperation.  I  am  very  much  concerned  that  we  might  lose 
that  tolerance  and  that  cooperation  if  in  fact— the  mainstream 
taxpayer  of  southern  California,  if  you  will,  feels  that  he  or  she  is 
being  unduly  burdened  by  the  Federal  Government  that  ostensibly 
creates  a  problem  and  then  pulls  back.  u     •  j     4--f  j 

Mr  Nestande.  There  is  a  lot  of  hostility  that  can  be  identified 
brewing  right  now  on  this  issue.  I  come  from  Orange  County,  and 
that's  where  it's  really  impacted.  There  is  a  hostility  of  the  taxpay- 
ers, no  question  about  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  I  think 
that  there  is  an  attitude  of  wanting  to  help  people^  But  that  can  be 
exploited  by  politicians  that  demagog  the  issue.  There  is  hostility 
that's  brewing  among  the  people  themselves.  There  s  gang  warfares 
going  on  that  weren't  going  on  before.  That  s  happening.  There  s 
hositilities  beginning  to  happen  with  other  ethnic  groups  because 
they  say  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Indochinese.  Why 

don't  you  pay  it  to  us?  .    „    ,      i      .-i-^-  ^  ^u 

What  I'm  saying  is,  that  because  of  all  the  hostilities  out  there, 
that,  to  me,  is  the  incentive  to  solve  that  problem.  I  want  to  solve 
that  problem  in  an  expeditious  manner.  I  think  we  need  some  help 
right  now  with  additional  funding  to  help  in  solving  this  probleni. 
But  I  think  you  have  touched  on  a  very  real  point.  But  there  is 
hostility  beyond  the  taxpayers.  A  lot  of  identifiable  hostility  is 
occurring  out  there  which— there's  an  incentive  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem So  we  must  move  on.  We  will  face  our  responsibilities.  But  in 
the  ultimate,  we  need  a  few  dollars  to  give  us  some  breathing  space 

in  the  impacted  areas.  j.  ■   n         e 

Mr  Tanaka.  In  Los  Angeles  County,  we  have  a  great  influx  of 
the  Cuban  entrants,  too.  I  have  some  15,000  new  Cuban  entrants 
who  have  applied  for  welfare.  I  also  have  the  big  issue  of  the 
undocumented  aliens  who  are  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  so 
those  two  add  to  this  issue  that  you  are  talking  about.         .   ^  ,,  . 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  When  the  Federal  Government  started  talking 
about  the  refugee  program,  there  were  comments  made  by  the 
administration  then  in  power  that  we  would  do  what  we  could  to 
disperse  people  nationwide,  and  some  suggestion  was  made  that 
somehow  that  would  be  successful. 

I  think  the  figures  have  shown  that  that  did  not  happen,  nor 
could  you   realistically  expect  that  to  happen.   Perhaps  our  ap- 
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proach  in  the  past,  which  was  a  blanket  approach,  ought  to  be 
scaled  down  or  targeted  on  an  impact  approach.  The  only  problem 
I  have  is,  there  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  that  with 
the  new  administration  and  the  new  Congress  before  April  1.  I 
would  hope  that  this  type  of  legislation  would  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  some  breathing  space  to  review  and  see  what  would  be 
the  appropriate  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Nestande.  There  is  a  strong  family  unit  to  the  Indochinese 
individuals,  and  I  think  that's  fine.  We  welcome  them.  I  personally 
welcome  them  in  Orange  County.  I  want  to  help  them.  I'm  not  sure 
that's  important.  Ethnic  groups  come  to  America.  That's  the  early 
history  of  America,  the  congregation  of  ethnic  groups.  Then  they 
start  dispersing  once  they  get  to  the  second  and  third  generation. 
We  happen  to  be  the  geographic  area  that's  absorbing  them  right 
now.  But  we  need  some  help  to  get  over  this  hump,  so  to  speak.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  put  them  in  trains  and  planes  and  disperse  them 
throughout  America  and  say — and  break  up  families  and  what 
have  you.  If  there's  a  community  there,  that  community  can  help 
each  other. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nestande  and  gentle- 
men. There  is  really  a  lot  that  we  could  ask,  but  the  time  is  short. 
There  will  be  some  questions  in  writing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
would  submit  to  you.  We  would  appreciate  your  help.  You  certainly 
have  put  a  complexion  to  this  that  we  probably  wouldn't  have  had 
otherwise,  since  you  work  at  the  local  level  and  encounter  on  a 
daily  basis  the  financial  and  social  and  moral  dimensions  of  this 
problem.  We  very  much  appreciate  it.  We  thank  you  for  your  time 
and  your  trouble. 

We  at  this  point  will  stand  adjourned. 

Mr.  RuviN.  We  appreciate  the  invitation.  I  would  like  to  apolo- 
gize to  you  for  any  misunderstanding  that  we  had. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  would  think  you  should  watch  that  sort  of  thing 
in  the  future. 

We  will  now  close  the  record. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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Statements  Submitted  for  the  Record 

Arlen  Erdahl,  Congressman  from  Minnesota. 

Albert  H.  Quie,  Governor,  State  of  Minnesota. 

Willie  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  speaker  of  the  assembly,  State  of  California. 

David  Roberti,  president,  California  Senate. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  20,  1981. 

Hon.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refugees  and  International  Law, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  your  subcommittee  will  hold  a 
hearing  Tuesday,  March  24,  on  H.R.  2142,  which  would  extend  the  full  reimburse- 
ment to  states  for  refugee  assistance  to  October  1,  1982. 

Governor  Albert  H.  Quie  has  written  me  concerning  the  impact  on  the  State  of 
Minnesota  should  full  reimbursement  be  discontinued.  I  am  herewith  forwarding  his 
letter  to  you,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  during  your  deliberations  on  H.R.  2142. 

Minnesota  is  one  of  the  states  most  heavily  impacted  by  Indochinese  refugees.  As 
you  will  note  by  the  Governor's  letter,  many  of  these  refugees  are  members  of  the 
Hmong  tribe,  the  least  literate  among  the  refugee  population,  and  therefore  in  need 
of  more  specialized  services. 

I  know  you  will  give  the  Governor's  concerns  every  possible  consideration. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Arlen  Erdahl. 

Enclosure. 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  12,  1981. 

Hon.  Arlen  Erdahl, 

1017  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Arlen:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  2142  which  would 
extend  the  deadline  tof  400  percent  federally  funded  refugee  aid  from  April  1,  1981, 
to  September  30,  1982. 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  provides  that  beginning  April  1,  1981,  100  percent  federal 
funding  for  cash  and  medical  assitance  is  limited  to  36  months  from  the  refugees' 
date  of  entry  into  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  this  36  month  period,  federal 
participation  in  the  Medical  Assistance  and  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren programs  will  change  from  the  current  100  percent  funding  to  approximately 
55  percent  funding.  This  change  will  mean  that  a  state  appropriation  in  excess  of 
$16  million  would  be  required  for  the  next  two  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  no 
longer  eligible  for  federal  refugee  assistance.  In  addition,  county  governments  would 
have  to  provide  approximately  $3  million  during  this  same  time  period. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  crucial.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  resettlement  of 
Indochinese  refugees  in  this  country  is  a  national  concern  and  responsibility.  I  find 
it  unreasonable  that  states  should  be  required  to  shoulder  financial  burdens  for 
federally  established  policies.  Federal  initiatives  must  be  supported  with  federal 
funds. 

It  is  fiscally  irresponsible  for  the  federal  government  to  fail  to  fund  a  program  at 
a  time  when  refugees  continue  to  arrive  on  our  shores.  This  is  not  a  cut  in  spending 
but  merely  a  shift  to  the  local  level  of  what  is  clearly  an  issue  of  United  States 
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foreign  policy.  The  impact  of  these  decisions  is  very  evident  in  Minnesota,  especially 
in  the  area  of  social  services. 

In  January  of  1980,  there  were  approximately  6,800  refugees  in  Minnesota.  In 
March  of  1981,  we  count  21,496.  Thus  the  number  of  Indochinese  refugees  in 
Minnesota  has  more  than  tripled  in  the  past  year,  due  both  to  sponsored  refugees 
and  those  moving  to  our  State  from  other  states.  During  this  same  time  period, 
federal  support  for  refugee  social  services  increased  from  $4,486,379  in  FY  '80  to 
$4,819,500  in  FY  '81,  an  increase  of  only  7.4  percent.  It  is  clear  that  federal  support 
has  not  been  commensurate  with  population  growths. 

In  addition  to  this  extremely  rapid  growth,  Minnesota  has  now  what  may  be  the 
largest  preliterate  refugee  population  in  the  nation.  Presently,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 9,192  Hmong  tribesmen  living  in  the  State.  They  come  here  with  no  English 
language  skills,  an  inability  to  read  and  write  in  their  own  language,  and  little  or 
no  exposure  to  the  United  States  or  its  way  of  life.  This  population  continues  to 
grow  and  has  demonstrated  greater  needs  for  specialized  services,  including  longer 
English  training  programs,  and  more  extensive  use  of  public  funds. 

Although  I  support  this  bill,  it  would  be  more  acceptable  if  the  time  limit  was 
removed  and  language  substituted  to  reiterate  federal  responsibility.  I  would  en- 
courage members  of  Minnesota's  Congressional  Delegation  who  feel  as  strongly  on 
this  issue  as  I  do,  to  consider  co-sponsoring  this  bill  with  Representatives  Lundgren 
and  Danielson. 

Your  support  of  legislation  to  delay  the  implementation  of  the  36-month  limita- 
tion of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  until  September  30,  1982,  is  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  H.  Quie. 


Statement  of  Willie  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  State  of  California 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members:  I'm  deeply  appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  California  State  Assembly,  to  ask  for 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  2142.  Because  California  is  the  destination  of  choice 
for  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  Indochinese,  we  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  possibility  that  Federal  assistance  might  be  discontinued  for  a  significant  por- 
tion of  these  individuals.  The  continuation  of  Federal  funding  for  all  refugees  in 
need,  regardless  of  time  in  this  country,  is  essential. 

Our  figures  show  an  Indochinese  refugee  population  in  California  of  approximate- 
ly 153,000;  nearly  80,000  are  settled  in  two  counties,  Los  Angeles  and  Orange.  In  the 
period  from  October  1980  through  January  1981,  10,300  Indochinese  arrived  directly 
from  overseas  and  4,500  entered  as  secondary  migrants.  This  influx  would  impose  a 
serious  burden  on  our  social  service  resources,  even  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 
But  California  now  faces  a  fiscal  dilemma  of  unprecedented  proportions:  We  con- 
front the  possibility  of  a  $2  billion  shortfall  that  must  be  eliminated  solely  through 
reduction  of  existing  programs.  Our  counties,  caught  in  a  financial  vise  since  the 
passage  of  Proposition  13,  find  their  resources  stretched  to  the  limit  in  service  of  our 
native  welfare  population,  to  say  nothing  of  new  residents.  If  H.R.  2142  is  not 
passed,  the  assistance  limitations,  under  the  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1980,  will 
toss  approximately  10,000  people  out  of  the  Federal  program  on  April  1st— next 
Wednesday.  Several  hundred  more  will  fall  out  of  the  system  each  month.  If  current 
law  stands,  California  State  and  local  governments  face  an  additional  financial 
burden  of  up  to  $114  million  over  the  next  three  years.  Counties  will  face  the 
prospect  of  massive  increases  in  general  assistance,  for  which  they  must  cover  the 
total  cost.  Quite  simply,  we  cannot  bear  it. 

It's  important  to  emphasize  that  Californians  are  generally  supportive  or  our 
State's  role  as  a  haven  for  so  many  fellow  human  beings  displaced  by  war  and 
tyranny.  We  find  that  recent  immigrants  are,  on  the  whole,  cooperative  and  produc- 
tive. They  are  eager  to  learn  and  become  assimilated  into  the  cultural  and  economic 
mainstream,  to  join  generation  after  generation  of  Asian  immigrants  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  our  State  and  who  now  form  a  major  part 
of  our  native  population.  Our  only  concern  is  our  inability  to  handle  the  cost  of  the 
process  that  will  ease  their  burden  and  smooth  their  way.  Frankly,  we  believe  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  ongoing  moral  obligation  to  assume  the  costs  of  what- 
ever additional  benefits  and  services  are  demanded  by  the  population. 

We  support  H.R.  2142.  Beyond  that,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  come  together  again  to  coordinate  efforts,  to  establish  a 
specific  schedule  of  services  to  be  provided  and  source  of  funding.  Our  efforts  to  date 
have  been  disjunctive  to  say  the  least,  leading  to  insecurities  and  complications 
which  only  exacerbate  the  situation.  The  successes  that  some  of  our  new  residents 
enjoy  seem  to  emerge  despite  our  assistance,  not  because  of  it.  We  must  do  better. 
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and  we  can  start  by  assuring  that  Federal  funding  will  continue  for  the  15  percent 
of  our  caseload  under  immediate  threat. 
Thank  you. 


State  of  California, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  April  22,  1981. 

Hon.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 

Chairman,  Subcommmittee  on  Immigration,  Refugee  and  International  Law,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Mazzoli:  I  strongly  urge  your  favorable  action  on  HR  2142, 
by  Congressmen  Lungren  and  Danielson,  which  would  extend  the  April  1,  1981,  cut- 
off of  special  federal  assistance  to  refugees  to  October  1,  1982. 

As  I  stated  during  testimony  before  your  committee  last  month,  the  fiscal  impact 
of  this  cut-off  to  California  is  nothing  short  of  devastating.  This  year,  the  projected 
additional  state  and  local  costs  would  be  $9  million.  For  state  fiscal  years  1981-82 
these  costs  would  be  $23.8  million;  and  by  1983-84,  they  would  amount  to  an 
astounding  $54.7  million. 

We  in  California  applaud  the  federal  commitment  to  Indochinese  refugees  and 
welcome  them  to  our  state.  However,  we  also  believe  that  such  a  federal  commit- 
ment necessarily  involves  a  federal  obligation  to  share  in  the  costs  of  successfully 
resettling  these  people— even  if  it  takes  longer  than  3  years. 

Again,  we  strongly  urge  your  support  of  HR  2142.  Thank  you  for  your  considera- 
tion of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

David  Roberti. 


Appendix  2 
Questions  Submitted  to  Witnesses  by  Subcommittee 

Bruce  Nestande,  supervisor,  Orange  County,  California. 

Mario  G.  Obledo,  secretary,  California  State  health  and  welfare  agency. 

Robert  J.  Orth,  chairman.  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Ramsey  County,  Minn. 

Harvey  Ruvin,  county  commissioner.  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Metropolitan 
Dade  County,  Florida. 

Eddy  S.  Tanaka,  director,  county  of  Los  Angeles,  department  of  public  social 
services. 

Wilford  J.  Forbush,  acting  deputy  under  secretary  for  special  projects,  department 
of  health  and  human  services. 

Response  of  Bruce  Nestande 

Supervisor,  Third  District, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.  April  8,  1981. 

Hon.  Romano  Mazzoli, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  International  Law, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Mazzoli:  This  is  in  response  to  the  questions  that  you  posed  to 
me  concerning  refugees  in  Orange  County.  I  am  also  attaching  the  applicable 
procedures  with  respect  to  suspected  fraud  cases  as  well  as  a  refugee  report  from 
the  County  Administrative  Office.  [Information  not  provided.] 

Question.  1.  What  are  the  primary  resettlement  agencies  in  your  County?  How 
would  you  rate  their  performance? 

Response.  The  primary  Voluntary  Resettlement  Agencies  (VOLAGS)  with  offices 
in  Orange  County  are:  Catholic  Community  Agencies— United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference (USCC),  International  Rescue  Committee  (IRC),  Lutheran  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Services  (LIRS),  World  Relief  Refugee  Services  (WRRS),  and  St.  Anselm's 
Immigrant  and  Refugee  Community  Center— a  division  of  Church  World  Service 
(CWS). 
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Over  the  past  six  years,  these  agencies  have  proven  themselves  committed  to 
moving  refugees  towards  self-sufficiency  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Although  there  is 
no  data  to  support  evaluation  of  their  performance  relative  to  the  self-sufficiency 
goal,  their  efforts  expended  in  this  mission  have  been  good.  St.  Anselm's  (CWS) 
spearheaded  the  development  of  the  Refugee  Forum  of  Orange  County,  through 
which  agencies  concerned  in  refugee  affairs  can  share  information,  pool  resources, 
and  plan  for  a  coordinated  local  refugee  resettlement  effort.  USCC,  the  largest  local 
VOLAG,  has  dealt  with  the  greatest  number  of  new-arrival  refugees  through  major 
orientation  and  employment  programs.  IRC  and  WRRS  are  relative  newcomers  to 
this  county,  but  have  participated  actively  in  coordinated  local  resettlement  efforts 
since  opening  offices  here. 

Orange  County  has  assimilated  a  large  new  population  without  violence  or  major 
disruption  due  to  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  voluntary  agencies.  Through  the 
Forum,  the  relationship  in  the  county  has  been  one  of  effective  inter-agency  refer- 
ral, cooperation  and  mutual  trust. 

In  addition,  the  consortium  of  service  providers  addresses  services  that  are  often 
overlooked:  orientation  and  employment/career  planning,  including  ESL,  vocational 
ESL,  or  vocational  training.  The  end  product  is  employed  and  economically  self- 
sufficient  refugees. 

All  of  these  VOLAGS  have  experienced  difficulty  in  adequately  serving  either 
directly  or  through  sponsors  the  large  numbers  of  refugees  entering  Orange  County, 
particularly  those  that  come  through  secondary  migration. 

Question  2.  Does  your  County  absorb  any  of  the  cost  of  providing  SSI  or  medical 
benefits  to  refugees? 

Response.  There  is  the  potential  for  additional  costs  if  Time  Expired  Refugees 
become  eligible  for  Interim  Assistance,  pending  a  disability  determination  for  SSI 
benefits.  We  provide  General  Relief  (a  County  funded  program)  to  individuals  who 
have  applied  for  SSI.  As  of  April  1,  1981,  we  have  been  accumulating  experience  in 
this  area. 

Current  fiscal  year  costs  to  the  County  of  providing  health  care  to  refugees  during 
the  month  of  arrival  is  expected  to  be  $410,000.  These  costs  are  primarily  related  to 
the  operation  of  the  TB  screening  clinic.  Payments  to  the  refugees  from  the  volun- 
tary agencies  during  the  month  of  arrival  exceed  the  minimum  standards  for  free 
Medi-Cal  benefits  resulting  in  a  cost  shift  to  the  County. 

There  are  minor  undetermined  costs  to  issuance  of  Medi-Cal  ID  cards  which  the 
County  absorbs. 

Question  3.  Describe  the  procedures  used  by  your  County  to  detect  fraud  or  abuse 
relating  to  the  receipt  of  cash  and  medical  benefits. 

Response.  Eligibility  staff  refer  cases  of  suspected  fraud  to  the  District  Attorney 
for  investigation  and  prosecution.  A  Refugee  Fraud  Unit  was  established  by  the 
Orange  County  District  Attorney's  Office  in  December  1979.  There  have  been  33 
arrests  and  24  convictions  for  Welfare  Fraud  to  date  involving  refugee  recipients. 
Ten  fraud  cases  are  currently  in  the  court  system. 

Since  August  1980,  147  suspected  fraud  cases  have  been  investigated.  Disposition 
of  such  cases  may  involve  criminal  prosecution,  civil  collection  and/or  grant  adjust- 
ment. There  are  presently  76  cases  under  investigation. 

Two  American  ex-Marines  and  a  Vietnamese  woman  provide  interpretation  serv- 
ices for  DA  investigators. 

Copies  of  the  Fraud  Referral  Procedures  which  eligibility  staff  follow  are  at- 
tached. [Information  not  provided.]  In  the  past  year,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
fraud  prevention.  Investigators  are  available  in  the  Regional  Offices  to  accept  direct 
referrals  from  eligibility  workers  on  pending  applicants  who  are  suspected  of  at- 
tempted fraud.  This  new  arrangement  is  producing  excellent  results. 

Medi-Cal  only  cases  in  which  fraud  is  alleged  are  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Health  Services  in  Sacramento  where  they  are  prioritized  for  further  investigation. 

The  County  is  currently  in  the  process  of  developing  a  Refugee  Affairs  Manage- 
ment Team  composed  of  (1)  a  working  team  and  (2)  an  advisory  group  representing 
the  County,  the  Forum  (including  the  VOLAGS,  school  districts,  employment  orga- 
nizations), the  Human  Relations  Commission  and  impacted  cities.  It  will  be  their 
task  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  of  refugee  resettlement  for  Orange  County. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  address  the  Subcommittee 
on  this  most  important  issue.  I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to  you,  and 
trust  that  you  will  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  I  may  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  Nestande. 
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Response  of  Mario  G.  Obledo 

Health  and  Welfare  Agency, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  April  6,  1981. 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  International  Law,  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Mazzoli:  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  International  Law  in  order  to  testify 
in  support  of  H.R.  2142. 

Given  the  importance  of  this  measure  and  the  impact  it  will  have  on  the  lives  of 
future  Americans,  the  Committee's  interest  and  concern  is  appreciated. 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  enclosed  herewith  are  my  responses  to  the  questions 
which  the  Committee  has  raised  and  would  like  to  include  as  part  of  the  hearing 
record. 

The  timeliness  of  H.R.  2142  and  the  assistance  it  will  provide  to  thousands  of 
refugees  cannot  be  underestimated.  Similarly,  the  significance  of  your  efforts  and 
those  of  the  members  of  your  committee  cannot  be  overstated.  Thank  you  for  your 
concern.  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  on  this  or  any  other  matter  now  and  in  the 
future,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mario  G.  Obledo. 

Enclosure. 

Questions  for  Mr.  Obledo 

Question  1.  You  criticize  the  lack  of  a  "coherent  Federal  resettlement  plan".  To 
what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  to  establish  such  a  plan,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Refugee  Act  has  been  in  place  for  well  over  a  year,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  been  involved  in  the  resettlement  of  large 
numbers  of  Indochinese  refugees  since  1975. 

Answer.  I  believe  that  the  major  reasons  for  the  lack  of  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive Federal  resettlement  plan  lies  in  the  sudden  and  unprecedented  wave  of 
Indochinese  refugee  admissions  to  the  United  States  in  1975  without  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  assimilation  needs  of  a  people  whose  society,  culture  and  tradi- 
tions are  vastly  different  from  the  American  experience.  The  initial  resettlement 
program  could  be  characterized  as  a  temporary  effort  using  modified  structures  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  persons  with  long-range  requirements  for  successful 
integration  into  a  completely  foreign  society. 

Initially  conceived  as  a  two-year  program,  which  was  subsequently  extended  for 
one  year,  discontinued  and  reinstated  at  the  end  of  that  year,  followed  by  voluntary 
state  continuation  on  a  limited  basis  pending  Federal  reauthorization,  the  Refugeee 
Resettlement  Program  before  enactment  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  cannot  be 
viewed  as  anything  more  than  a  reaction  precipitated  by  a  rude  awakening  to  the 
realities  of  refugee  assimilation.  The  Refugee  Act  now  lends  the  permanence  which 
is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  effort;  however,  refugee  resettlement  is  still  seriously 
out  of  balance  because  overall  Federal  responsibility  for  admissions,  placement  and 
effective  resettlement  is  still  not  concentrated  in  one  accountable  agency. 

As  an  example,  large  numbers  of  direct  placements  and  secondary  migration  to 
California  continue  unabated.  Certain  highly  impacted  communities  are  expressing 
growing  distress  with  the  unplanned  nature  of  refugee  flows  which  have  stretched 
the  capacity  of  local  support  structures  to  absorb  ever-increasing  demands.  I  have 
seen  little  evidence  of  Federal  initiatives  to  resolve  this  problem.  To  my  knowledge 
the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  will  continue  to  base  California's  support  service 
allocations  on  questionable  data  without  regard  to  the  immediate  or  long-range 
resettlement  plans  of  Voluntary  Agencies.  This  uncoordinated  attempt  to  offer  relief 
to  the  pressures  for  refugee  admissions  without  a  serious  effort  to  address  domestic 
operational  issues  is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  resettlement  effort. 

Question  2.  Can  you  comment  on  why  you  consider  the  April  1  date  to  be 
"arbitrary"  since  it  was  the  date  selected  by  the  Congress  after  lengthy  delibera- 
tions and  debate  on  the  Refugee  Act? 

Answer.  We  believe  that  the  36-month  time  limitation  of  the  Act  is  arbitrary  in 
that  it  imposes  a  fixed  period  for  assimilation  to  all  refugee  groups  without  ade- 
quate consideration  for  the  special  needs  of  any  particular  group.  This  matter  was, 
in  fact,  an  issue  of  debate  in  the  Senate/ House  deliberations  on  the  Act.  The  Senate 
proposed  a  two-year  time  limit;  the  House  offered  a  four-year  period  for  full  federal 
funding.  The  compromise  resulted  in  agreement  on  36  months. 

The  State  of  California's  position  was,  and  continues  to  be,  that  establishment  of  a 
universal  period  during  which  full  integration  must  occur  cannot  be  supported  in 
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viev/  of  the  very  different  needs  between  and  among  refugees.  We  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  with  newly  arrived  Indochinese  refugees  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  permit  an  accurate  assessment  of  what  does  constitute  an  acceptable 
period.  Without  this  information,  consideration  of  training  and  job  opportunities  in 
heavily  impacted  areas  such  as  California  and  thorough  planning  which  includes  an 
analysis  of  ethnic  group  needs  and  host  community  support  structures,  imposition  of 
any  time  limits  which  will  result  in  transferring  the  fiscal  burdens  of  refugee 
resettlement  to  state  and  communities  is  not  only  premature  but  unfair  as  well. 

Question  3.  Can  you  advise  the  subcommittee  why  you  consider  the  64  percent 
figure  for  full  or  partial  dependency  to  be  "favorable'  ? 

Answer.  As  stated  in  my  testimony,  I  believe  that  our  refugee  public  assistance 
caseload  of  64  percent  argues  well  for  California's  success  in  encouraging  the  attain- 
ment of  refugee  self-support.  This  figure  represents  a  very  conservative  estimate  of 
our  total  Indochinese  population — approximately  180,00  persons  as  determined  from 
comparable  federal  data.  Many  observers,  however,  believe  that  our  true  refugee 
population  exceeds  200,000  persons  because  of  the  phenomenon  of  secondary  migra- 
tion and  high  birth  rates  among  refugees.  Thus  the  36  percent  rate  of  successful 
refugee  integration  could  well  exceed  72,000  persons. 

This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  achievement  considering  the  fact  that  Indochinese 
entered  this  country  without  benefit  of  a  resident  ethnic  support  population,  and  in 
view  of  the  exteme  hardships  and  complete  reorientation  required  of  this  group. 
Unlike  previous  refugee  admissions,  such  as  Hungarians  and  Cubans,  the  first 
Indochinese  arrivals  in  1975  were  forced  to  forge  a  heretofore  nonexistent  ethnic 
identity  in  a  strange  land  under  very  difficult  circumstances.  Moreover,  the  64 
percent  caseload  figure  includes  aged,  blind  and  disabled  refugees,  as  well  as  per- 
sons who  require  only  partial  aid;  that  is,  persons  who  may  be  fully  employed  but 
whose  earnings  are  not  sufficient  to  support  large  families  because  entry  level 
wages  are  relatively  low.  These  families,  as  the  nonrefugees,  are  by  federal  law 
entitled  to  income  supplementation  until  earnings  meet  the  public  assistance  stand- 
ard for  adequate  family  support. 

Question  \.  Can  you  generally  characterize  the  effectiveness  of  the  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement Program  in  California  and  in  your  judgment  has  sufficient  attention  been 
paid  to  making  refugees  self-sufficient? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  the  Refugee  Resettlement  Program  in  California  has  been 
an  effective  one.  Immediately  after  the  first  wave  of  the  Indochinese  arrived  in 
1975,  the  State  of  California  initiated  a  refugee  assistance  program  which  involved 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  A  strategy  was  developed  as  early  as  1976  to 
provide  language,  vocational  training  and  job  placement  for  a  sizable  number  of 
employable  refugees,  in  conjunction  with  support  services,  to  assist  many  public 
assistance  recipients  to  become  economically  self-reliant.  These  training  programs 
have  effectively  mainstreamed  thousands  of  refugees  into  the  American  world  of 
work,  thus  making  them  completely  or  partially  self-sufficient. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  the  goal  of  economic  self-sufficiency 
has  been  emphasized  even  more.  Thus,  based  upon  our  experience  we  recognize  that 
the  key  to  prompt  refugee  attainment  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-support  lies  in 
participation  in  special  refugee  support  services.  Accordingly,  we  will  continue  to 
emphasize  English  language  training  and  employment  services  as  paramount  in  the 
achievement  of  successful  resettlement;  all  other  support  services  will  be  structured 
to  strengthen  refugee  participation  in  these  vital  services. 

California's  interest  in  encouraging  prompt  refugee  attainment  of  self-support  is 
not  necessarily  linked  to  the  reduction  of  federal  funds.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  all 
welfare  dependent  refugees  with  the  services  necessary  to  assist  in  becoming  pro- 
ductive citizens  and  residents.  The  reduction  of  funding  will  not  change  that  goal;  it 
will  simply  make  its  attainment  more  difficult. 

Our  efforts  to  date  have  exceeded  all  federal  requirements.  Since  October  1,  1980 
more  than  3,000  refugees  have  been  placed  in  jobs  by  support  service  providers. 
Moreover,  through  contracts  with  service  providers  for  the  current  year  we  will 
provide  English  language  training  to  more  than  30,000  Indochinese  refugees  and 
vocational  training  to  more  than  6,000.  Additional  services  will  include  more  than 
65,000  incidents  of  employment  services,  more  than  80,000  incidents  of  health- 
related  services  and  more  than  97,000  incidents  of  social  services. 

In  addition,  we  are  currently  engaged  in  the  development  of  a  State  Master  Plan 
which  will  marshall  all  of  the  resources  available  in  our  state  to  speed  the  assimila- 
tion effort;  we  have  contracted  with  65  public  and  private  nonprofit  providers  to 
assist  refugees  with  services  such  as  language  and  job  training,  employment  and 
social  services;  we  are  in  the  process  of  implementing  a  refugee  data  system  to  build 
refugee  employment  profiles,  measure  the  effectiveness  of  specific  services,  match 
community  employment  needs  with  suitable  training  project  designs  to  assure  the 
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prompt  entry  of  refugees  into  the  labor  force;  and  we  are  planning  all  activities  to 
accommodate  all  ethnic  groups. 

Question  5.  Can  you  comment  on  the  adequacy  of  the  refugee  supportive  services 
from  both  a  program  standpoint  and  a  funding-level  standpoint?  ($90  million  was 
made  available  under  the  Refugee  Act  last  year  for  this  purpose  and  some  individ- 
uals have  considered  this  a  minimum  level  of  funding.) 

Answer.  Although  the  range  of  allowable  services  is  adequate,  federal  investment 
in  refugee  supportive  services  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
refugee  community.  Adequate  federal  funding  of  support  services  to  refugee  contin- 
ues to  be  the  major  problem  besetting  the  Refugee  Resettlement  Program.  Consider- 
ing the  increased  program  costs  resulting  from  inflation  and  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  refugees  in  California,  it  has  become  very  clear  that  we  will  fall  short  of 
our  goal  to  provide  adequate  resettlement  services  to  all  needy  refugees.  This  year, 
for  example,  California  has  estimated  support  service  need  at  more  than  $51  mil- 
lion; and  yet  federal  authorities  have  advised  us  to  plan  on  the  availability  of  only 
$25  million  this  year  for  delivery  of  services  during  fiscal  year  1982. 

ESL,  vocational  training  and  employment  services  are  critical  in  our  efforts  to 
assist  refugees  in  their  struggle  to  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  secure  employ- 
ment and  attain  self-sufficiency  and  self-support.  It  is  anticipated  that  inadequate 
funding  will  create  delays  in  refugees  service  participation,  because  of  limited 
opportunities,  and  increase  the  time  within  which  refugees  require  cash  and  medi- 
cal assistance;  thereby  increasing  federal  costs  of  providing  such  assistance,  and 
ultimately,  in  the  case  of  time-expired  refugees,  increasing  the  burdens  which  must 
be  shouldered  by  local  communities. 

Recently  arrived  refugees  are  very  different  from  those  who  were  originally 
resettled  to  the  United  States.  Many  early  arrivals  were  from  the  higher  soci- 
economic  strata  of  their  native  countries.  Many  of  today's  refugee  arrivals,  however, 
appear  to  be  less  prepared  to  cope  with  a  new  and  very  different  society.  Some, 
illiterate  in  their  native  languages,  will  require  intensive  services  to  become  accli- 
mated to  our  highly  technical/ industrial  society.  In  addition,  based  upon  recent 
survey  findings,  among  recent  arrivals  there  appears  to  be  a  marked  decline  in 
English  speaking  ability.  It  appears  that  recent  arrivals  apply  for  public  assistance 
sooner  and  require  aid  for  longer  periods.  It  is  thus  very  distressing  to  note  the 
decreased  willingness  of  federal  authorities  to  invest  the  resources  which  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  success  of  the  resettlement  effort. 

Question  6.  Can  you  comment  on  the  performance  of  voluntary  agencies  in  locat- 
ing jobs  and  housing  for  refugees  as  called  for  under  their  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  State?  Has  there  been  sufficient  coordination  between  these  agencies 
and  officials  in  your  State? 

Answer.  Our  refugee  resettlement  experience  has  been  built  on  the  partnership 
between  the  public  and  the  private  sector,  with  the  Voluntary  Agencies  playing  a 
vital  role  in  resettlement.  These  agencies  have  provided  a  wide  range  of  services 
especially  sponsorship  arrangements  and  resettlement  of  refugees  coming  to  Califor- 
nia. In  my  judgment  the  Voluntary  Agencies  have  done  a  good  job,  given  the 
conditions  they  have  to  work  with.  In  many  instances,  their  offices  have  been 
swamped  with  refugees  in  need  of  assistance.  In  a  report  by  the  California  State 
Social  Services  Advisory  Board  based  on  a  series  of  public  hearings  conducted 
during  Summer  1980,  it  was  recommended  that  monitoring  and  enforcement  meas- 
ures be  established  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  to  ensure  accountability  by  the 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  their  responsibilities  to  provide  services  under  the  terms  of 
their  individual  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Several  members  of  the  Voluntary  Agency  communities  have  expressed  the  desire 
and  willingness  to  work  closely  with  the  state  to  improve  coordination  of  the 
resettlement  program.  In  fact,  since  early  1980,  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  California  Governor's  Refugee  Task  Force  has  taken  the  lead  in  bringing  the 
Voluntary  Agencies  together  in  the  form  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Resettlement.  In 
our  regular  monthly  meeting,  most  major  Voluntary  Agencies  have  been  represent- 
ed. In  addition.  Voluntary  Agencies  are  adequately  represented  in  the  State  Adviso- 
ry Council  just  established  to  assist  the  state  with  planning  and  reviewing  the 
annual  state  plan  for  the  provision  of  assistance  and  services  to  needy  refugees,  as 
called  for  by  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  Furthermore,  the  Voluntary  Agencies  have 
provided  the  state  with  invaluable  suggestions  in  our  current  effort  to  develop  the 
State  Master  Plan  for  Refugee  Resettlement. 

With  regard  to  locating  jobs  and  housing  for  refugees,  the  Voluntary  Agencies 
have  arranged  to  help  a  large  volume  of  Indochinese  and  a  growing  number  of 
Cubans.  Since  the  state  has  not  been  consulted  at  any  phase  in  the  contracting 
process  between  the  Voluntary  Agencies  and  the  U.S.  State  Department,  the  state  is 
not  entirely  well  versed  with  the  contract  requirements  to  make  any  judgment  on 
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the  Voluntary  Agencies'  performance.  The  efforts  made  by  these  agencies  should  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  general  situation  in  California,  as  characterized  by 
severe  housing  shortages  and  limited  employment  opportunities.  The  Voluntary 
Agencies  have  been  receptive  to  the  ideas  of  outstationing  their  offices  to  lesser 
impacted  areas  surrounding  heavily  populated  urban  centers  like  Linda  Vista  in 
San  Diego,  the  Tenderloin  area  in  San  Francisco,  where  uncontrolled  refugee  in- 
flows have  created  serious  social  and  political  issues.  In  view  of  our  complementary 
roles,  we  anticipate  a  strengthening  of  the  close  working  relationship  already  estab- 
lished between  the  State  and  the  Voluntary  Agencies. 

Question  7.  In  fiscal  year  1980  California  received  $28  million  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  Social  Services.  How  was  this  money  used  to  promote  economic  self- 
sufficiency?  Could  it  have  been  expended  more  effectively? 

Answer.  The  state's  effort  to  promote  economic  self-sufficiency  for  Indochinese 
refugees  has  been  addressed  in  item  number  4.  As  emphasis  is  placed  on  English 
language  training  and  employment  services,  the  allocation  of  federal  support  service 
funds  provided  in  FFY  1980  was  encumbered  as  follows: 

Out  of  $28  million,  approximately  $21  million  was  distributed  among  allowable 
support  services  to  be  provided  in  FFY  1981,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
formulas: 


Support  service  Percent 

Language  and  employment  related 

Social  services 

Health-related  services 

The  remainder  of  the  allocation  was  encumbered  to  reimburse  county  welfare 
departments  for  social  services  provided  to  Indochinese  regurees  during  FFY  1980 
and  to  fund  interagency  agreements  for  child  day  care  and  mental  health  services. 

A  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  process,  developed  three  years  ago,  has  been  revised 
and  improved  substantially  to  reflect  the  requirements  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980, 
and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  service  delivery  through  public  and  private  non- 
profit contractors.  As  a  result,  65  support  services  projects  and  three  interagency 
agreements  have  been  in  operation  throughout  the  state  since  October  1,  1980. 
Thirteen  heavily  impacted  areas  were  targeted  for  investment  of  support  services 
resources  during  FFY  1981.  We  believe  that  the  focusing  of  our  limited  resources  in 
high  refugee  population  clusters  will  yield  the  greatest  possible  success  in  promoting 
economic  self-sufficiency. 

Question  8.  Given  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  fixed  sum  of  money  to 
provide  the  states  for  cash  and  medical  benefits  and  social  services,  would  it  be  cost 
effective  for  the  Federal  Government  to  expend  more  money  on  social  (supportive) 
services  programs? 

Answer.  "The  critical  need  for  added  investment  in  refugee  support  services  is 
apparent  in  that  services  are  the  crucial  key  to  the  attainment  of  self-reliance,  and 
we  strongly  support  any  effort  which  will  enhance  the  availability  of  these  services 
to  all  refugees  immediately  upon  arrival  in  California.  I  believe,  however,  that  such 
an  investment  cannot  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  continued  full  federal  support 
of  refugee  economic  assistance  programs. 

We  must  recognize  that  refugee  resettlement  policies  stem  from  federal  decisions 
made  as  an  expression  of  the  nation's  commitment  to  victims  of  oppression.  These 
national  decisions  are,  in  fact,  a  national  responsibility  which  cannot  be  transferred 
to  local  governments  disproportionately  impacted  by  the  realities  of  refugee  resettle- 
ment. 

Both  components,  economic  aid  and  support  services,  are  essential  to  effective 
resettlement. 

Economic  assistance  provides  a  secure  source  of  income  which  permits  refugees  to 
actively  participate  in  support  services,  thus  reducing  the  need  for  cash  aid  as 
earnings  increase  and  allow  withdrawal  from  public  assistance.  One  should  not  be 
expanded  at  the  expense  of  the  other  because  neither  component  will  be  effective  in 
the  absence  of  the  other.  What  is  necessary  in  this  regard  is  for  federal  authorities 
to  make  the  hard  decision  to  fully  fund  services  and  benefits  necessary  to  assure 
self-sufficiency,  or  limit  refugee  admissions  to  match  the  availability  of  funding 
provided  for  this  work. 
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Question  9.  Would  you  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Voluntary  Agencies  "consult  regularly"  with  the  State  of  California  "con- 
cerning the  sponsorship  process  and  the  intended  distribution  of  refugees"  as  man- 
dated by  the  Refugee  Act?  . 

Answer.  Although  the  Voluntary  Agencies  in  California  have  been  in  reasonable 
close  contact  with  the  state  in  our  common  efforts  to  assist  refugees,  a  meaningful 
consultation  process  is  yet  to  be  established  between  the  state  and  National  Volun- 
tary Agencies,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  especially  regarding  the  sponsor- 
ship process  and  the  distribution  of  refugees.  In  light  of  the  disproportionate  share 
of  the  refugee  population  in  California,  the  need  for  regular  consultation  with  the 
state  over  these  issues,  as  called  for  by  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  should  be  imple- 
mented as  an  ongoing  process  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  state  has  in  the  past 
communicated  with  representatives  from  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies on  general  resettlement  issues  but  direct  dialogue  has  not  yet  been  fully 
initiated.  Likewise,  a  rather  limited  exchange  of  information  has  taken  place  be- 
tween California  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Although  advance  information 
on  new  arrivals  has  been  received  by  the  state  regularly,  California  is  yet  to  be 
involved  in  discussions  on  the  number  of  refugees  to  be  sponsored  into  the  state, 
especially  when  the  intended  destination  involve  communities  already  heavily  im- 
pacted by  refugees. 

We  believe  that  the  overall  performance  of  the  resettlement  program  can  be 
substantially  improved  if  the  state  is  adequately  consulted  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  and  the  National  Voluntary  Agencies  on  the  distribution  of  refugees  and 
the  sponsorship  process.  In  fact,  in  our  current  effort  to  develop  the  State  Master 
Plan  for  Refugee  Resettlement,  the  consultation  issue  will  be  given  high  priority.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  Federal  Government  will  also  give  it  every  consideration  in  the 
management  of  the  national  resettlement  program. 

Question  10.  Can  you  tell  us  why  a  more  comprehensive  report  was  not  filed  by 
California  on  the  "use  of  funds  provided"  to  California  during  fiscal  year  1980?  (A 
mere  seven  page  report  was  filed  in  February  of  this  year.) 

Answer.  California's  Annual  Report  for  Federal  Fiscal  Year  1980  was  prepared  in 
accordance  with  federal  instructions  which  emphasized  that  although  Federal  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  reporting  requirements  were  effective  October  1,  1980  and 
applied  to  State  Plans,  since  such  plans  were  not  effective  until  Federal  Fiscal  Year 
1981  state  reports  for  Federal  Fiscal  Year  1980  were  not  expected  to  conform  with 
the  Annual  Report  criteria  under  the  Refugee  Act.  Thus,  California's  Annual 
Report,  although  succinct,  was  prepared  in  summary  fashion  to  focus  on  the  salient 
issues  of  resettlement  under  the  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Program  since 
funding  was  provided  under  a  full  reimbursement  arrangement  rather  than  under 
the  grant  system  now  in  effect  under  the  Refugee  Resettlement  Program. 

California's  Annual  Report  for  Federal  Fiscal  Year  1981  will  fully  comply  with 
federal  reporting  criteria  under  the  Refugee  Act,  and  will  provide  the  degree  of 
specificity  necessary  to  accurately  and  comprehensively  describe  our  activities  and 
achievements  in  the  Refugee  Resettlement  Program,  and  permit  precise  measure- 
ment of  our  progress.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  find  California's  attainment  such 
that  our  work  will  serve  as  a  nationwide  standard  for  effective  resettlement. 


Response  of  Robert  J.  Orth 

Board  of  Ramsey  County  Commissioners  District  1, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  6,  1981. 

Hon.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  International  Law, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mazzoli:  Thank  you  for  your  inquiry  regarding  specifics  on 
the  Indochinese  refugees  in  Ramsey  County.  The  following  information  was  com- 
piled prior  to  the  Federal  Government's  announcement  regarding  "delayed  pay- 
ments". The  number  of  Indochinese  coming  through  our  intake  department  has 
average  40  per  month  since  January,  1980.  While  this  is  a  decrease  from  last  year, 
we  are  still  not  sure  if  this  trend  will  continue,  and  it's  our  judgment  that  it  will 
probably  increase  once  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Indochinese  community  become 
more  solidified. 

I  will  address  the  questions  directly  as  presented  in  your  response  to  avoid  any 
confusion  in  communication: 

Question  1.  Please  describe  the  role  of  County  Commissioners  in  the  resettlement 
process. 
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(A)  The  management  of  the  cash  assistance,  medical  assistance,  and  social 
service  programs  for  refugees  under  Federal  and  State  laws  and  quidelines;  and, 

(B)  Coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  County  programs  with  other  public 
and  private  sector  resettlement  programs  in  the  County. 

Ramsey  County  recognizes  that  the  Indochinese  refugee  resettlement  situation  is 
a  Federal  program  and,  therefore,  basically  a  Federal  responsibility.  However,  the 
coordination,  development,  and  implementation  of  effective  community  programs 
can  best  be  handled  at  the  local  level.  The  above  can't  become  a  reality  unless 
County  governments  become  part  of  the  decision-makng  process  at  the  other  levels 
of  government  which  is  not  the  case.  The  County  Board  has  no  control  over  resettle- 
ment in  Ramsey  County;  the  decisions  are  made  by  the  State  of  Minnestoa  and 
voluntary  agencies  which  we  think  is  unreasonable. 

Question  2.  What  are  the  primary  resettlement  agencies  in  your  County? 
1980  resettlements: 

(A)  Lutheran  Social  Service 1,631 

(B)  Catholic  Charities 1,617 

(C)  International  Institute 1,554 

(D)  Church  World  Service 1,064 

How  would  you  rate  their  performance? 

The  voluntary  agencies  lack  the  commitment  to  work  with  local  government 
agencies  directly  affected  by  the  resettlement  process,  or  which  have  existing  serv- 
ices that  may  be  available  to  the  resettled  refugees. 

The  major  effort  of  most  sponsors  is  arranging  transportation  for  the  refugees 
from  the  airport  to  the  Welfare  Department.  Greater  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
their  other  roles  and  responsibilities  to  the  refugees. 

Maybe  the  sponsor's  contract  should  be  legally  binding  for  a  specified  period  of 
time  rather  than  a  pledge. 

Question  3.  Does  your  County  absorb  any  of  the  cost  of  providing  SSI  or  medical 
benefits  to  refugees? 

Until  April  1,  1981,  we  were  not  absorbing  any  cost  for  SSI  or  medical  benefits  to 
refugees.  As  of  October  1,  1981,  we  will  have  absorbed  $70,500.00  in  administrative 
costs  for  medical  benefits. 

Question  4-  Describe  the  procedures  used  by  your  County  to  detect  fraud  or  abuse 
relating  to  the  receipt  of  cash  and  medical  benefits. 

Medical  Benefits. — The  Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Welfare  reviews  cases 
that  indicate  abuse  is  occurring  and,  if  the  findings  are  positive,  they  contact 
Ramsey  County  Community  Human  Service  Department  which  leads  to  restrictive 
measures  being  applied  (normally,  this  means  restricting  the  number  of  resources 
which  can  be  used  by  the  client). 

Receipt  of  Cash.  — The  Ramsey  County  Community  Human  Services  case  review  is 
initiated  from  two  sources: 

(1)  Community — Follow-up  is  done  on  an  information/compliance  made  to  the 
Department  from  the  community. 

(2)  Income  Maintenance — Routine  reviews  of  client  caseloads  and  regularly  sched- 
uled individual  case  reviews  are  conducted.  Verifications  are  routinely  required, 
e.g.,  earned  income. 

Findings  which  suggest  possible  fraud  are  referred  to  the  County  Attorney's 
Office. 

Question  5.  On  the  average,  how  soon  after  arrival  should  an  Indochinese  refugee 
have  achieved  economic  self-sufficiency? 

The  resettlement  system  that  was  developed  for  the  initial  low  influx  of  educated 
and  predominantly  urban  Indochinese  (mostly  Vietnamese)  was  unprepared  for  the 
rapid  influx  of  Hmong,  whose  culture  and  lack  of  formal  education  made  available 
resources  virtually  unusable  to  them.  In  addition,  the  existing  resources  (ESL, 
Vocation  Training,  Job  Placement,  Job  Development,  etc.)  are  strained  to  the  point  of 
having  a  six  months'  vS^aiting  list.  Consequently,  many  Hmong  are  not  able  to  compete 
in  today's  job  market. 

The  large  secondary  migration,  which  comprises  50  percent  of  the  9,000  Indochin- 
ese in  Ramsey  County,  presents  a  unique  problem.  They  have  no  sponsorship 
support  and  they  have  had  little  or  no  training.  These  individuals  move  to  our 
County  anytime  during  their  initial  three  years  in  the  United  States.  This  means 
that  services  are  restricted  to  the  time  they  have  remaining  within  the  three  years, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  may  have  received  no  services  in  their  previous  County/ 
State  of  residence. 

If  we  had  a  sufficient  program  level  and  only  primary  resettlements,  within  three 
years  about  70  percent  of  the  population  would  be  employment-ready.  However, 
because  of  our  large  secondary  migration  (50  percent/percent),  large  Hmong  ethnic 
group  (80  percent  of  the  9,000  Indochinese  population  in  Ramsey  County),  and  limited 
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number  of  resources,  consideration  should  be  given  to  four  and  a  half  years  rather 
than  the  three  year  limit  declared  by  the  1980  Refugee  Act. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  J.  Orth,  Chairman. 


Response  of  Harvey  Ruvin 

Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Fla., 

Miami,  Fla.,  May  20,  1981. 

Hon.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  International  Law,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Mazzoli:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  24th  and 
your  kind  words  regarding  my  testimony  before  your  Subcommittee  concerning  H.R. 
2142. 
I  am  enclosing  herein  a  detailed  response  to  the  questions  you  posed. 
I  very  much  look  forward  to  extending  NACo's  hospitality  to  you  during  our 
Regional  Conference  on  June  8th  and  9th  and  hope  that  at  the  time  we  can  spend 
some  personal  moments  together  as  well. 
Sincerely, 

Harvey  Ruvin. 

Questions  for  Harvey  Ruvin 

1.  In  your  statement  you  note  that  the  Federal  Government  should  pick  up  100 
percent  of  the  costs  "until  refugees  reach  a  reasonable  level  of  self-support."  Can 
you  be  more  specific  as  to  what  represents  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  100 
percent  reimbursement? 

2.  What  effect— if  any— has  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  had  on  the  dependency  rate 
of  refugees?  Have  the  supportive  services  provided  under  the  act  failed  to  achieve 
their  intended  purposes  of  providing  the  necessary  tools  (i.e.  language  training, 
vocational  training)  to  get  refugees  off  of  welfare. 

3.  To  what  extent  has  the  lack  of  available  jobs  affected  these  dependency  rates? 
What  effect— if  any— has  the  continuation  of  100  percent  Federal  reimbursement  up 
till  the  present  time,  had  on  the  increasing  dependency  of  refugees? 

4.  You  note  in  your  statement  that  refugees  are  requiring  public  assistance  for 
longer  periods  of  time  since  enactment  of  the  Refugee  Act.  What  is  the  average  time 
in  your  county  that  refugees  remain  on  public  assistance?  What— if  anything— can 
be  done  to  reduce  this  period? 

5.  You  indicate,  quite  accurately,  that  70  percent  of  all  Indochinese  refugees 
reside  in  just  10  states.  Can  you  comment  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  increase  its  efforts  to  disperse  refugees  in  a  more  equitable  fashion  or  do 
you  believe  that  the  clustering  of  refugees  is  a  better  resettlement  strategy? 

6.  Can  you  comment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  $90  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  for  supportive  services? 

7.  You  note  quite  clearly  that  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
greater  refugee  funding  responsibilities  may  increase  the  back-lash  toward  refugees 
and  may  lead  to  a  greater  anti-refugee  sentiment.  If  this  legislation  is  not  enacted 
and  if  funding  for  supportive  services  is  reduced,  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
and/or  the  Congress,  would  NACO,  or  more  particularly  your  county,  favor  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  refugees  admitted  to  this  country? 

8.  Please  describe  the  role  of  County  Commissioners  in  the  resettlement  process. 

9.  What  are  the  primary  resettlement  agencies  in  your  County?  How  would  you 
rate  their  performance? 

10.  Does  your  County  absorb  any  of  the  cost  of  providing  SSI  or  medical  benefits  to 
refugees? 

11.  Describe  the  procedures  used  by  your  County  to  detect  fraud  or  abuse  relating 
to  the  receipt  of  cash  and  medical  benefits. 


Response  to  Additional  Questions 

1.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  the  only  extensive  domestic 
assistance  programs  specifically  for  refugees  were  the  Indochinese  Refugee  Assist- 
ance program  and  the  Old  Cuban  Refugee  Program,  both  which  were  granted  time 
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extension.  There  is  little  in-depth  information  available  to  adequately  determine  the 
length  of  time  refugees  required  assistance. 

However,  when  assessing  the  length  of  time  100  percent  reimbursement  for  assist- 
ance should  be  provided  the  following  areas  should  be  closely  reviewed: 

A.  The  ability  of  heavily  impacted  States  to  adequately  assess  the  needs  of 
incoming  refugees  with  regard  to  assimilation  and  eventual  employment.  Continued 
resettlements  to  already  heavily  impacted  States  and  counties  compounded  by  sec- 
ondary migration  has  overpowered  the  service  delivery  systems  of  these  heavily 
impacted  areas. 

B.  The  impact  of  secondary  migration  on  assistance  requirements.  For  example, 
do  those  refugees  who  migrate  to  an  area  from  their  original  point  of  resettlement 
bring  with  them  the  tools  necessary  to  be  economically  self-sufficient  once  they 
reach  their  new  destination. 

C.  The  percentage  of  the  refugee  population  who  are  SSI/Medicaid  beneficiaries 
and  who  may  be  in  need  of  long  term  institutional  care.  These  individuals  should 
remain  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  Federal  government  regardless  of  the 
duration  of  institutionalization. 

D.  A  closer  look  must  be  taken  at  the  needs  of  different  cultural  groups  and  the 
relative  ease  or  difficulty  each  has  with  assimilation. 

Finally,  whatever  period  of  time  is  determined  to  be  appropriate  to  provide 
assistance  to  refugees,  the  reimbursement  for  that  assistance  to  refugees  should 
remain  a  100  percent  Federal  responsibility. 

2.  The  priorities  given  in  assisting  refugees  under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  have 
been  focused  towards  cash  and  medical  assistance  and  supportive  services  have  been 
secondary  based  upon  available  funds.  Clearly,  if  funding  decreases  are  sought  in 
the  cash  and  medical  components  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  increases  in  funding 
for  supportive  services  provided  for  in  this  Act  must  follow.  An  individual  from 
another  country  cannot  be  expected  to  adjust  to  new  and  different  cultural  mores 
which  include  a  range  of  items  starting  with  basic  survival  skills  to  developing  an 
understanding  and  proficiency  in  a  new  language  leading  to  subsequent  employ- 
ment. 

Without  the  adequate  funding  of  supportive  services  refugees  can  not  be  expected 
to  turn  away  from  Federal,  State,  or  local  welfare  assistance. 

3.  In  response  to  the  first  question  regarding  the  lack  of  available  jobs  affecting 
dependency  rates  of  refugees,  there  have  been  numerous  cases  of  resettlement  to 
areas  of  this  country  that  are  experiencing  serious  levels  of  unemployment.  Clearly, 
if  jobs  are  simply  not  available  a  refugee,  just  as  an  American  citizen  will  turn  to 
assistance  available  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level.  Job  competition  and 
displacement  are  serious  concerns  when  resettling  refugees.  The  availability  of  jobs 
that  will  lead  to  economic  self-sufficiency  play  a  large  part  in  the  assimilation  of 
refugees  into  this  country. 

The  second  question  regarding  the  effect  of  100  percent  Federal  reimbursement 
on  increasing  the  dependency  of  refugees  is  not  an  issue.  Eligibility  criteria,  income 
levels,  size  of  family,  and  assets,  all  play  a  role  in  determining  the  level  of  assist- 
ance, if  any,  a  refugee  is  entitled  to  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  100  percent 
Federal  reimbursement  should  not  be  a  question  when  looking  at  the  dependency 
rates  of  refugees. 

4.  The  average  time  a  Cuban/Haitian  Entrant  remains  on  public  assistance  can 
not  yet  be  determined  since  the  Entrant  Assistance  Program  just  began  in  Metro- 
politan Dade  County  in  January  1981. 

Overall,  to  reduce  the  period  an  individual  refugee  remains  on  public  assistance 
more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  supportive  services  available  to  accelerate  the 
assimilation  of  refugees. 

5.  Deconcentration  of  refugees  is  an  important  area  in  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  increase  its  efforts.  Clustering  of  a  large  number  of  refugees  in  any 
given  State  or  county  creates  an  overwhelming  burden  on  the  service  delivery 
system  of  that  area  and  can  lead  to  a  potential  backlash  by  the  residents  of  that 
community.  Although  it  is  as  important  for  refugees,  as  it  is  for  any  individual,  to 
feel  comfortable  and  welcome  in  their  surroundings,  concentration  increases  the 
potential  for  alienation  and  polarization  of  that  area.  The  situation  creates  a  politi- 
cal climate  that  is  unhealthy  for  both  the  refugee  and  the  resident. 

6.  My  only  comment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  $90  million  available  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  Budget  for  supportive  services  is  that  it  is  insufficient  to  accomplish  the 
goal  of  assimilation  for  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  refugees  that  enter  this 
country.  Increasing  this  funding  level  and  perhaps  targeting  to  those  services  most 
needed,  based  upon  an  assessment  of  the  refugee  population,  will  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  supportive  services. 
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7.  If  funding  for  supportive  services  is  reduced,  the  numbers  of  refugees  admitted 
should  also  be  reduced.  It  is  unfair  to  the  refugee  population  as  well  as  to  the  local 
governments  and  States  to  increase  the  number  of  refugees  admitted  while  at  the 
same  time  decreasing  the  level  of  service  available  to  them. 

8.  The  role  of  County  Commissioners  in  the  resettlement  of  refugees  is  a  reactive 
one.  In  other  words,  local  elected  officials  are  rarely  if  ever  notified  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  refugees.  Local  elected  officials  often  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  which  they  never  saw  coming.  Since  it  is  our  role  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  residents  of  our  community  and  maintain  a  certain  quality  of  life  it  is  distress- 
ing to  find  ourselves  continually  responding  to  emergencies  rather  than  being  active 
participants  and  planners  in  a  resettlement  strategy.  Local  consultation  and  partici- 
pation by  those  individuals  elected  to  represent  the  interest  of  local  communities 
must  become  a  part  of  any  national  resettlement  policy. 

9.  At  some  point  in  the  past  year  all  of  the  major  national  resettlement  agencies 
have  been  located  in  Metropolitan  Dade  County.  As  you  will  recall,  sponsorship 
breakdown  has  been  a  major  problem  in  the  resettlement  of  Cuban  Entrants, 
reaching  its  height  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1980  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
temporary  shelters  such  as  the  Orange  Bowl  and  Tent  City.  Active  follow-up  and 
closer  review  of  proposed  sponsors  must  become  an  integral  part  of  resettlement.  It 
would  be  unfair  for  me  to  rate  the  performance  of  the  Voluntary  Agencies  in  this 
area  since  they  too  were  responding  to  a  crisis  situation  and  also  because  there  has 
been  little  interaction  between  these  agencies  and  this  local  government. 

10.  Metropolitan  Dade  County  absorbs  the  cost  of  any  medical  attention,  both  out- 
patient and  in-patient,  required  by  any  refugee  determined  to  be  indigent  who  is  not 
covered  by  medicaid.  Also  primary  health  care  is  provided  through  our  Community 
Health  Centers. 

11.  The  State  of  Florida  administers  the  cash,  medical,  and  social  services  compo- 
nents of  the  refugee  program.  Metropolitan  Dade  County  is  not  involved  in  the 
determination  of  eligibility  of  any  refugee  for  services. 


Response  of  Eddy  S.  Tanaka 

County  of  Los  Angeles, 
Department  of  Public  Social  Services, 

El  Monte,  Calif.,  April  15,  1981 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 

Refugees,  and  International  Law,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mazzoli:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  you  with 
additional  information  on  the  merits  of  HR  2142.  Los  Angeles  County  is  vitally 
concerned  with  passage  of  this  legislation.  As  you  know,  the  settlement  of  large 
numbers  of  refugees  in  our  County  has  major  impact  on  our  services  programs.  Our 
experience  with  refugee  programs  has  demonstrated  that  federal  resettlement  poli- 
cies have  underestimated  the  amount  of  time  required  and  supportive  services 
necessary  for  assimilation  of  refugees  into  our  community. 

The  time  extension  proposed  in  HR  2142  would  enable  states  and  counties  to 
assess  and  determine  what  is  a  reasonable  time  period  needed  for  assimilation. 

Please  contact  me  if  you  need  any  additional  information  to  assist  your  research. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eddy  S.  Tanaka,  Director. 

Question  1.  What  are  the  primary  resettlement  agencies  in  your  county? 

A  list  of  the  primary  VOLAG's  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  attached. 

How  would  you  rate  their  performance? 

It  is  difficult  for  local  government  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  resettlement 
agencies  since  there  is  not  a  system  to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  their  resettle- 
ment programs.  Current  federal  resettlement  policies  appear  to  be  based  mainly 
upon  past  experience  of  the  VOLAG's  in  handling  refugees.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  not  been  involved  in  the  development  of  VOLAG  resettlement  policies. 

Our  experience  has  demonstrated  that  objectives,  respective  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities of  public  and  private  agencies  involved  in  resettlement  have  not  been  clearly 
defined.  To  accurately  determine  performance  a  systematic  VOLAG  data  collection 
and  reporting  system  is  needed.  ,•     i 

Question  2.  Does  your  county  absorb  any  of  the  cost  of  providing  SSI  or  medical 
bsriGfits  to  rcfuErGGs 

No,  as  of  April  1,  1981  the  State  and  federal  government  will  absorb  the  bulk  of 
the  costs  for  refugees  receiving  medical  assistance  who  have  been  in  this  country 
over  the  36  month  limit.  While  SSI  costs  are  100  percent  federally  subvened  the  State  will 
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have  to  absorb  the  cost  for  time  expired  refugees  receiving  the  State's  supplemental 
payment  for  SSI. 

Question  3.  Describe  the  procedures  used  by  your  county  to  detect  fraud  or  abuse 
relating  to  the  receipt  of  cash  and  medical  benefits. 

Los  Angeles  County  operates  a  comprehensive  fraud  prevention  and  detection 
program.  No  distinction  is  made  between  refugee  cases  and  other  forms  of  public 
assistance  administered  by  the  Department.  Allegations  of  fraud  are  investigated 
based  upon  internal  and  external  detection  efforts. 

Extensive  use  is  made  of  data  processing  capacities  to  screen  documents  and 
match  other  governmental  computer  records.  Concentration  is  placed  on  reinforcing 
recipient  responsibilities  in  reporting  any  income  or  change  in  family  circumstance. 
An  internal  Departmental  Fraud  Prevention  Task  Force  continually  reviews  exist- 
ing systems  and  procedures  to  monitor  effectiveness  and  develop  additional  methods 
of  prevention  and  detection.  The  Department  also  operates  a  central  fraud  tele- 
phone "hot  line"  for  use  by  the  general  public  in  reporting  suspected  welfare  fraud. 

In  addition  to  regular  Departmental  fraud  prevention  activities,  special  training 
was  conducted  for  staff  that  handle  refugee  cases  to  emphasize  communication  of 
reporting  responsibilities  and  penalties  for  fraud.  Special  fact  sheets  have  also  been 
developed  in  the  major  refugee  languages  to  assist  in  promoting  reporting  of  income 
and  other  changes. 
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CO'.INTI   OF  LOS  ANGELES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES 


VOLUNTARY  RESETTLEMENT  ORGANIZATIONS  (VOLAGs) 
PROVIDING  SERVICES  TO  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES  IN  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 


LOCAL  AGENCY  ADDRESS  '. 


NATIONAL  AGENCY  ADDRESS 


Othotic  Welfare  bureau 
1400  W.  9th  Street 
LA..  CA  90015 


United  Sutes  Catholic  Conference 

1250  Broadway 

New  York,  N.Y.   10001 


CONTACT:      Ms.  Elizabeth  S.  Kirsnis,  385-7211,  Ext.  242 


Oiurch  World  Services 

5250  Sanu  Monica  BiKd.,  Suite  311 

LA.,  CA  90029 


Church  World  Services 
475  Riverside  Drive 
New  York,  N.Y.    10027 


CONTACT:      Mrs.  Kenlynn  Gallegos,  666-2707 


International  Institute  of  L.A. 
2121  Beverly  Blvd. 
LA.,  CA  90057 


American  Council  for  Nationality  Services 
20  West  40th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.   10018 


CONTACT:      Mr.  Nguyen  Trong  Thiet,  483-4970 


International  Rescue  Committee 
500  S.  Lucas  Street,   #  207 
LA.,  CA  90017 


International  Rescue  Committee 
386  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.Y.  90016 


CONTACT:      Mi.  Virginia  Callahan,  481-3881 


Lutheran  Immigration  &  Refugee  Service 
2468  W.  Pico  Blvd. 
LA.,  CA  90006 


Lutheran    Immigration  &  Refugee  Service 
360  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.Y.    10010 


CONTACT:      Ms.  Paula  Reimers,  385-2191 


Tolstoy  Foundation  Incorporated 
5300  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  -frSU 
HoJIywood,  CA  90029 


Tcl;toy  Foundation  Incorporated 
250  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.   10019 


CONTACT:      Mr.  George  Soloveff,  469  1128 


World  Relief  Refugee  Services 
1042  W.  Santa  Ana  Blvd.,  Suite  C 
Sanu  Ana,  CA  92703 


World  Relief  Refugee  Services 

P.O.  Box  WRC 

Nyack,  New  York   10960 


CONTACT:      Mr.  Michael  Friedline,  (714)  547-0730  or  0739 
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Response  of  Wilford  J.  Forbush 

Question.  There  are  wide  differences  from  State  to  State  in  the  number  of  Indo- 
chinese  receiving  cash  assistance.  For  example,  of  Arizona's  nearly  3,000  Southeast 
Asian  refugees,  only  4%  receive  cash  assistance,  Rhode  Island  has  nearly  as  many 
Southest  Asians  as  Arizona  but  in  Rhode  Island  80%  are  receiving  cash  assistance. 
How  do  you  explain  these  differences? 

Answer.  These  differences  can  be  explained  in  several  ways.  First,  States  with 
large  numbers  of  recently  arrived  refugees  will  have  higher  dependency  rates  than 
other  States  due  to  both  the  length  of  time  it  takes  refugees  to  become  economically 
independent  and  the  fact  that  recent  arrivals  are  less  qualified  to  enter  the  U.S.  job 
market.  Second  the  ease  with  which  refugees  qualify  for  cash  assistance  varies 
among  States  as  does  the  level  of  benefits  available.  This  same  phenomena  occurs 
with  non-refugee  recipients  of  cash  assistance.  Thus,  in  some  States  it  is  more 
difficult  to  oljtain  cash  assistance.  Finally,  economic  conditions  vary  between  the 
States.  Employment  is  more  readily  available  to  refugees  in  certain  States  and  thus 
the  need  for  cash  assistance  diminishes. 

Questions.  NACO  estimates  that  the  April  1  cut-off  date  will  affect  153,000  South- 
east Asian  refugees  by  July  1,  1981,  and  that  almost  300,000  will  be  affected  by 
January  1,  1983.  Do  you  agree  with  these  estimates? 

Answer.  We  do  not  agree  with  these  estimates.  The  figures  that  NACO  has 
provided  represent  the  total  number  of  Southeast  Asian  refugees  who  have  been  in 
the  U..S  for  over  three  years.  Only  a  portion  of  these  refugees  are  receiving  cash 
and  medical  assistance  and  will  be  affected  by  the  36-month  limitation. 

Question.  For  years.  Southeast  Asian  refugees  have  been  told  that  cash  assistance 
was  temporary  and  they  have  constantly  been  told  that  they  should  be  prepared  for 
its  termination.  Yet,  extensions  of  full  funding  have  consistently  occurred.  Can  you 
comment  on  the  effect  of  these  inconsistent  signals  on  the  states  and  on  the 
refugees  themselves?  Have  they  had  a  negative  impact? 

Answer.  The  passage  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  signalled  to  all  members  of  the 
refugee  resettlement  community  an  end  to  the  temporary,  on-again/off-again  nature 
of  U.S.  refugee  programs.  The  development  of  a  permanent  program  of  refugee 
admissions  and  resettlement  has  been  of  primary  importance  to  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  (ORR) 
over  the  past  year,  and  these  offices  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  publicize  to 
States,  local  governments,  voluntary  agencies,  refugee  groups,  and  the  public  in 
general  that  these  programs  are  a  permanent  part  of  the  Federal  social  welfare 
programs.  ORR  has  made  a  special  effort  to  publicize  the  existence  of  the  36-month 
limit  on  cash  and  medical  assistance  programs  that  would  take  effect  on  April  1, 
1981.  These  efforts  should  help  overcome  the  effects  of  inconsistent  policies  in  the 
past.  To  ORR's  knowledge,  both  States  and  the  refugee  community  have  been 
preparing  for  the  implementation  of  this  limit,  taking  seriously  the  new  permanen- 
cy of  the  Federal  refugee  programs. 

Question.  Has  ORR  detected  any  fraud,  abuse  or  mismanagement  in  the  provision 
of  services  or  assistance  to  refugees? 

Answer.  Individual  reports  of  abuse  or  fraud  in  this  program  are  handled  in  a 
similar  fashion  as  are  such  reports  involving  other  Departmental  programs.  At  this 
point,  ORR  has  not  detected  any  unusual  fraud,  abuse,  or  mismanagement  in  the 
provision  of  HHS-funded  services  or  assistance  to  refugees.  In  December,  1979,  the 
Inspector  General  of  HEW  issued  a  Service  Delivery  Assessment  Report  on  the 
Indochinese  Refugee  Program.  That  report  found  certain  weaknesses  in  the  refugee 
assistance  programs  that  existed  then,  including  a  lack  of  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  service  providers  and  voluntary  agencies  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  confusing  and  duplicative  funding  mechanisms.  Many  of  the  concerns  outlined 
in  this  report  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  passage  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  which 
created  a  strong  State  role  in  the  coordination  of  services  to  refugees.  ORR  has  also 
attempted  to  foster  close  communication  and  cooperation  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  at  all  levels  in  refugee  resettlement. 

Question.  The  Refugee  Act  provided  that  the  receipt  of  cash  benefits  is  conditional 
on  a  refugee's  registration  with  an  employment  agency  and  his  acceptance  of 
appropriate  offers  of  employment.  What  has  ORR  done  to  insure  that  these  condi- 
tions are  not  violated? 

Answer.  ORR's  policy  is  that  cash  assistance  to  a  needy  employable  refugee  is 
conditioned  upon,  except  for  good  cause,  the  refugee's  registering  with  an  agency 
providing  employment  services  specifically  for  refugees,  or  if  there  is  no  such  agency 
available,  with  an  appropriate  State  or  local  employment  service.  This  requirement 
is  not  permitted  to  be  applied  during  the  first  60  days  after  the  refugee's  entry  into 
the  United  States. 
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There  are  certain  exemptions  from  the  requirement  to  register  for  employment 
services  and  to  accept  a  job  or  training.  These  exceptions  are  patterned  after  those 
in  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  (AFDC).  For  example,  a 
recipient  who  is  under  age  16  or  a  mother  who  is  caring  for  a  child  under  6  years  of 
age  may  be  exempted  from  these  requirements.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  English  does 
not  exempt  a  recipient  from  the  requirement  of  registering  for  employment  services 
and  accepting  a  job  or  training  as  determined  appropriate  by  the  State  agency 
responsible  for  refugee  assistance  and  services. 

ORR's  policy  regarding  a  refugee's  use  of  welfare  vis-a-vis  work  or  training  is 
embodied  in  Action  Transmittal  80-6,  issued  August  29,  1980.  The  employment 
policy  discussed  above  is  in  accordance  with  section  412(e)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

ORR  is  currently  reviewing  for  enforcement  purposes  the  steps  taken  in  each 
State  to  assure  conformity  with  the  work  requirements  of  the  1980  Refugee  Act.  The 
Department  intends  to  act  to  the  results  of  this  review  to  improve  compliance  with 
tllGSG  rGQUirGiTiGnts. 

Question.  What  percent  of  the  refugees  who  have  been  here  three  years  or  more 
are  receiving  cash  or  medical  assistance? 

Answer.  According  to  a  recent  survey  done  for  ORR  by  Opportunity  Systems  Inc., 
18  percent  of  refugees  who  have  been  in  the  U.S.  three  years  or  more  receive  cash 
assistance.  ORR  has  no  comparable  data  available  on  receipt  of  medical  assistance. 
Question.  Can  you  comment  on  the  value— if  any— of  the  state  plan  requirement? 
Has  the  statutory  requirement  that  each  State  appoint  a  refugee  coordinator  pro- 
vided effective?  Have  the  States  adequately  evaluated  and  monitored  their  respec- 
tive refugee  programs?  What  about  California? 

Answer.  The  State  Plans  have  been  of  great  use  to  ORR  in  many  ways.  ORR  has 
used  them  to  identify  trends  in  the  implementation  of  refugee  programs,  difficulties 
or  successes  in  Federal/State/Voluntary  Agencies  relationships,  and  States  which 
need  technical  assistance  from  ORR  Regional  Offices.  The  plans  have  proved  to  be  a 
useful  first  step  towards  the  development  of  a  tool  for  ORR  to  use  to  plan,  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  refugee  resettlement  programs  nationally. 

The  requirement  for  a  State  Refugee  Coordinator  has  proved  effective,  because  of 
the  focal  role  that  the  States  now  have  in  refugee  programs.  Problems  have  arisen 
with  the  organizational  location  of  the  State  Coordinators  in  some  States  and  that 
amount  of  time  each  Coordinator  is  able  to  allocate  to  refugee  affairs.  In  some 
States,  State  Coordinators  are  a  top-ranking  human  services  administrator,  while  in 
others,  the  Coordinator  is  a  lower  level  program  officer.  Similarly,  some  State 
Coordinators  work  in  their  roles  full-time,  while  others  only  serve  part-time  as  the 
Coordinator,  with  many  other  responsibilities.  In  some  cases,  ORR's  Regional  Offices 
are  working  closely  with  the  State  Coordinators  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
coordinative  responsibilities. 

The  States  are  now  beginning  to  monitor  and  evaluate  their  respective  refugee 
programs.  The  adequacy  of  the  monitoring  efforts  have  varied  between  the  States 
depending  on  the  number  of  refugee  programs  in  the  State  and  the  number  of  State 
personnel  available  to  carry  out  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  function. 

In  California  both  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  refugee  programs  have  begun. 
The  State  does  actual  site  monitoring  of  samples  of  its  refugee  programs  in  areas  of 
highest  impact.  The  goals  of  California's  monitoring  program  are  to  assure  technical 
contract  compliance  and  efficient  service  delivery  and  to  assess  the  client  impact  of 
the  services.  Evaluations  of  the  refugee  programs  are  based  on  State-provider  re- 
ports, site  visits,  forums  and  other  community  meetings.  California's  Department  of 
Social  Services  is  also  currently  doing  a  feasibility  study  of  redesigning  the  State 
service  delivery  system  to  assure  that  those  agencies  which  are  most  able  to  deliver 
services  to  refugees  are  doing  so.  ,.    ,      r.  r 

Question.  To  what  extent  has  HHS  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the  Refugee 
Act— particularly  the  supportive  services  provided  over  the  past  year? 

Answer.  ORR  has  developed  an  evaluation  plan  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  services  funded  by  the  refugee  program  as  required  by  the  refugee 
Act  and  to  identify  ways  to  improve  service  delivery  to  refugees.  ORR  is  preparing  a 
set  of  projects  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

What  is  the  current  labor  force  and  employment  status  or  refugees  and  what 
patterns  may  exist  regarding  nationality,  sex,  date  of  entry,  language,  and 
educational  and  employment  background?  What  patterns  exist  in  the  process  of 
resettlement,  job  placement,  training,  initial  employment,  job  mobility  and 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency?  r-  •  i  ■ 

What  refugee  program  assistance  and  services  are  clearly  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting economic  self-sufficiency?  What  strategies  for  providing  assistance  and 
services  appear  to  be  effective,  and  why? 


81-612    0—81- 
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What  is  the  current  situation  for  refugees  in  the  resettlement  process,  and 
what  factors  contribute  to  effective  resettlement?  Are  there  significant  stages  or 
events  in  the  resettlement  process  which  could  be  indicators  or  progress?  If  so, 
how  do  they  fit  with  refugee  program  activities? 

What  has  been  the  relative  success  of  different  ESL  training  programs  with 
refugees?  What  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  requirements  for  bringing  refu- 
gees of  different  educational,  age,  ethnic  and  social  backgrounds  to  specific 
levels  of  English  competence? 

How  does  the  structure  of  a  State's  refugee  service  delivery  system  enhance 

or  impede  the  quality  of  assistance  to  refugees?  What  organizational  structures 

appear  to  work  better  than  others?  How  can  state  refugee  systems  be  improved? 

How  effective  is  the  matching  grant  system  in  resettling  Soviet  refugees?  To 

what  degree  is  self-sufficiency  achieved?  What  resettlement  approaches  are 

used  in  this  program?  What  services  are  provided?  To  what  extent  is  the 

matching  grant  system  appropriate  for  other  refugee  groups?  What  factors  need 

to  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  replication? 

We  anticipate  that  these  projects  will  be  let  as  contracts  later  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Question.  The  Refugee  Act  requires  HHS  to  file  a  report  with  Congress  by  March 

17,  1981.  This  report  is  to  include  a  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  using  a  system 

other  than  the  current  cash  and  medical  welfare  system.  Why  hasn't  Congress 

received  this  report?  What  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  recommendations  that 

will  be  included  in  the  report?  What  other  systems  are  being  studied? 

Answer.  Our  report  will  address  alternative  approaches  to  both  funding  mecha- 
nisms and  service  delivery  for  assistance  to  refugees  based  on  Federal  level  program 
models.  The  report  has  been  delayed  pending  completion  of  the  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy  Task  Force  report.  This  report  is  scheduled  to  be  delivered  to  the 
President  in  May.  The  Department's  report  will  take  into  consideration  their  recom- 
mendations prior  to  our  formal  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

Question.  HHS  is  also  required  to  file  with  Congress  a  detailed  report  by  January 
31  of  each  year.  This  report  is  to  contain  a  profile  of  refugee  employment  statistics, 
a  description  of  ORR's  policies  and  activities  during  the  previous  year,  evaluations 
of  the  social  service  program  authorized  by  the  Act,  and  other  information.  Why 
was  this  report  never  submitted? 

Answer.  The  report  has  been  completed  and  will  be  formally  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  as  soon  as  printed  copies  are  available.  Advance  copies  of  the  report  will 
be  delivered  to  the  committee  staff  shortly. 

Question.  Does  the  Administration  believe  that  the  36-month  limit  on  full  federal 
refugee  funding  should  apply  to  state  SSI  payments  made  to  refugees  who  are 
unlikely  to  ever  become  self-supporting? 

Answer.  The  36-month  limit  is  a  statutory  limitation  contained  in  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980  and  applies  to  the  use  of  Federal  refugee  funds  for  all  types  of  cash 
assistance  including  State  supplementary  payments  to  refugee  SSI  recipients.  As  I 
indicated  in  my  opening  statement,  we  recognize  the  special  responsibility  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  for  the  refugee  population  and  will  study  how  best  to 
assist  particular  refugees  who  cannot  be  assimilated  in  36  months.  However,  no 
decisions  have  yet  been  made  with  regard  to  possible  proposals  for  revisions  in  the 
Act. 

Question.  Provide  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  providing  assistance  to  two-parent 
families  for  whom  the  "100  hours  a  month  work  rule"  is  waived? 

Answer.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  to  refugee 
families  in  which  the  principal  wage  earner  works  over  100  hours  because  informa- 
tion is  not  collected  on  hours  worked  by  refugees. 

Question.  Provide  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  applying  the  $30  and  one-third 
earnings  disregard  and  work-related  expenses  deductions  to  non-AFDC  eligible  refu- 
gees? 

Answer.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  savings  due  to  the  elimination  of  this  policy 
because  the  federal  government  does  not  collect  data  regularly  on  the  earnings  of 
individual  refugees.  The  Department  estimates  that  approximately  $15  million  will 
be  saved  due  to  the  application  of  this  disregard  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
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Appendix  3 

Questions  Submitted  to  Governor  Brown  of  California 

STATC  OF  CAUFORNIA— HEALTH  AND  WB.FARE  AGENCY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

744  P  Street,      Sacramento,    CA     95814 
(916)   322-3141 

August   5,    1981 


The  Honorable  Romano  I.  Mazzoli 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 

Refugees,  and  International  Law 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,   Room  2137 
Washington,  D.C.   20315 

Dear  Mr.  Mazzoli: 

This  correspondence  is  in  reference  to  your  letter  to  Governor  Brown 
dated  July  22,  1981  in  which  you  requested  specific  information 
regarding  the  impact  on  California  of  the  36-month  time  expiration 
requirement . 

As  Director  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services  and  the  State 
Coordinator  for  the  Refugee  Resettlement  Program  for  California,  I 
am  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  cash  assistance,  medical 
assistance,  and  social  services  components  of  the  refugee  program. 
In  my  capacity  as  State  Coordinator,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  critical 
problems  and  unique  challenges  facing  California  and  other  impacted 
states  that  are  working  diligently  to  economically  assimilate  the 
large  number  of  newcomers  with  constantly  decreasing  resources. 

Although  we  provided  your  subcommittee  with  information  in  February 
1981  regarding  the  anticipated  impact  of  the  aforementioned  provision, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  provide  actual  figures  in  response  to 
most  of  your  questions  (see  attached). 

In  addition  to  the  attached  responses,  we  will  also  be  providing  you 
in  early  September  with  an  updated  version  of  the  enclosed  Refugee 
Characteristics  Survey.   Also  a  further  update  of  actual  costs  of 
the  36-month  time  expiration  provision  will  be  available. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  (916)  445-2077  or  Ms.  Jo  Frederick, 
Chief  of  my  Office  of  Refugee  Services  at  (916)  322-0894  for  any 
additional  information  you  might  need. 


Sincerely, 

MARION  J.  WQi 
Director 


(r^^ 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONS  BY  THE 

HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  IMMIGRATION, 

REFUGEES,  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

CONCERNING 

TIME-EXPIRATION 

AUGUST  3,  1981 
******************** 


TIME-EXPIRED  REFUGEES,  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1981 


Total,  time-expired        '  20.279     100% 


Time-expired  cash  assistance 

recipients      ,  14,721      73% 

Time-expired  persons  ineligible 

for  cash  assistance  '       5,558      27% 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Program  (IRAP)  is  a  tamporary 
assistance  program  available  to  newly  arrived  Indochinese  refugees. 
This  assistance  program  was  established  to  provide  refugees  with  a 
.Tieans  to  establish  themselves  and  to  prepare  themselves  to  settle  in 
a  foreign  country.   However,  oecause  this  has  been  a  time-limited 
program,  it  has  not  received  the  necessary  organization  and  resources 
to  fully  implement  i t  as  a  permanent  and  lasting  one. 

The  Department  of  Social  Services  has  previously  compiled  a  character- 
istics report  on  I  RAP  recipients  for  the  time  period  of  December  1978. 
Since  then,  there  have  been  dramatic  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
this  program.   Because  of  these  changes,  an  update  of  the  character- 
istics report  has  been  completed  to  add  to  the  existing  data  base. 
The  need  for  aaditional  characteristics  information  is  important  due 
to  the  growing  number  of  Indochinese  refugees  in  California  and  the 
threat  of  reduced  economic  support  from  the  federal  government. 
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SUMMARY  OF  I  RAP  FINDINGS 

Growth  of  the  Indochinese  refugee  population  and  changes  in  the  profile 
of  these  refugees  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  future  Indochinese  Refugee 
Assistance  Program  (IRAP).   More  than  half  of  the  I  RAP  recipients  on  aid 
in  December  1979  arrived  in  the  United  States  during  1979.   This  trans- 
lates into  a  one  hundred  percent  annual  growth  rate.   With  the 
exponentially  increasing  number  of  IRAP  recipients,  program  management 
must  keep  informed  of  the  changing  nature  of  the  population  and  move  the 
Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Program  in  directions  that  will  enable  the 
refugees  to  become  self  sufficient. 

Although  many  topics  were  covered  in  the  survey,  this  report  covers  only 
"key  items"  used  as  indicators  as  to  the  ability  of  the  refugees  to 
become  self  sufficient.   The  data  for  these  indicators  ars   compared  for 
1978  and  1979  to  reveal  any  changes  in  the  characteristics  and  to  provide 
an  ind-rcation  of  program  changes  that  :Tiay  be  necessary  to  best  serve  the 
refugees. 

The  following  "key  items"  ars   covered  in  this  report: 

•  Time  in  the  U.  S. 

•  Time  before  application  for  aid 

•  Time  on  aid  as  a  percentage  of  .-nonths  in  California 

•  Income  other  than  public  assistance 

•  Type  of  aid 

•  English  speaking  ability 

•  Educational  level 

•  Occupational  background 

•  Age 

•  Fami ly  si  ze 


no 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Comparisons  were  made  between  December  1978  and  December  1979  survey 
findings  covering  the  "key  items"  used  as  indicators  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  Indochinese  refugees  to  become  self-sufficient.  The  "key  items" 
wer-3  then  categorized  under  three  headings.   A  key  item  was  categorized 
as  POSITIVE  if  data  indicate  a  move  toward  self  sufficiency,  as  NEGATIVE  • 
if  the  trend  is  away  from  self  sufficiency  or,  if  there  was  no  variation, 
the  key  item  was  categorized  as  NO  CHANGE. 

POSITIVE 

•  There  were  no  key  items  Chat  fell  in  this  category, 

NEGATIVE 

•  Length  of  Time  in  the  U.  S. 

In  1979,  half  of  the  refugees  on  aid  have  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  one  year,  while  in  1978,  only  27"=  fall  into  this  category, 
This  indicates  an  acceleration  in  the  growth  rate  for  the  Indochinese 
Refugee  Assistance  Program. 

•  Type  of  Aid 

In  1979,  there  has  been  an  increase  (from  US'/,  to  53%)  in  the  percent- 
age of  refugees  receiving  aid  under  tne  IRAP  Family  Cases  and  1  RAP 
One  Person  Cases. 

•  English  Speaking  Ability 

The  percentage  of  non-English  speaking  refugees  has  increased  from 
almost  70%  in  1978  to  almost  8^+%  in  1979. 

•  Monthly  Amount  Other  than  I  RAP  Income 

In  1979,  the  percentage  of  families  with  income  has  decreased  from 
33%  CO  22%. 

•  Time  Before  Application  for  Aid 

The  percentage  of  refugees  applying  for  aid  within  one  month  of 
arrival  has  increased  from  67%  in  1978  to  82%  in  1979. 

•  Time  on  Aid  as  a  Percentage  of  Months  Residing  in  California 

The  large  influx  of  refugees  in  1979  has  caused  a  substantial  drop  in 
the  average  months  in  California  and  Che  average  Cime  on  aid.   However, 
the  proportion  of  time  that  the  refugees  residing  in  California  ar&   on 
aid  has  increased.   In  December  1978,  refugees  were  on  aid  81%  of  the 
time  they  were  in  California;   in  December  1979.  this  had  Increased  to  86>,. 
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NO    CHANGE 

•  Fami  ly   S  i  ze 

For  both    1978  and    1979,   one-chird  of  all    cases   are  one-person   cases. 

•  Age 

In  both  1978  and  1979,  over  55%  of  the  oldest  person  in  the  Family 
Sudget  Unit  fell  between  ages  29  and  kO ,    the  prime  age  group  for 
emp loyment . 

•  Educational  Level 

The  educational  level  of  the  payees  in  1979  is  only  slightly  lower 
than  the  level  in  1978,  with  about  28%  of  the  payees  having  an 
education  lower  than  9th  grade. 

•  E:Tip  loyment  Status 

In  both  1978  and  1979,  about  half  of  the  payees  who  received  aid  >-/er= 
employed  prior  to  entering  the  United  States. 
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METHODOLOGY 


POPULATION  COVERAGE 

The  data  in  this  survey  reflects  characteristics  of  Indochinese  ra'^ugees 
recei.ving  aid  in  December  1973.   It  includes  data  on  I  RAP  Family  Cases, 
IRAP  One-Person  Cases  and  on  refugees  r=ceiving  Aid  to  Families  v/ith 
Dependent  Children-Family  Group  -and  Unemployed  Dayments, 


SURVEY  QUESTIONMAIRE 

The  survey  questionnaire  was  a  three-page  form  developed  by  Statistical 
Services  Bureau  from  suggestions  and  Input  received  from  County  Adult 
Program  Operations  Bureau  and  Estimates  3ureau.   Department  of  Social 
Services  staf-  completed  the  questionnaires.   (See  Attachment  I) 


SOURCE  OF  DATA 

All  information  was  tai<en  from  I  RAP  case  records  only;  there  was  no 
recipient  contact  made. 


SAMPLING  IMFORf^ATION 

A  random  sar.ple  of  573  IRAP  cases  was  drawn  from  three  selected  counties  - 
San  Diego,  Alameda  and  Stanislaus.   Because  of  the  clustering  of  the  I  RAP 
population  in  certain  geographical  locations,  a  sample  of  recipients  from 
these  counties  was  representative  of  the  total  IRAP  population  in  California. 


INQUIRIES  REGARDING  REPORT 

If  you  require  more  detailed  information  on  survey  techniques,  assistance 

in  using  the  data  presented,  or  additional  information,  please  contact 

Statistical  Services  Bureau,  Department  of  Social  Se/vices  at  (916)  322-5^2. 
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LENGTH  OF  TIHE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


About  50%  of  the  refugees  receiving  either  I  RAP  or  AFOC  payments  in 
December  1979  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  one  year. 

This  table  illustrates  that  the  100  percent  growth  rate  for  IRAP  in 
1979  was  due  to  the  influx  of  nev/  refugees  into  the  U.  S.   Although 
the  prooort  ion  of  refugees  on  aid  wno  have  been  in  the  U.  S.  for  more 
than  one  year  is  lower,  it  -nust  be  rememberec  that  the  actual  number 
remaifis  close  to  the  same.   Proportions  are  being  affected  by  caseload 
growth  not  the  discontinuance  of  refugees  who  have  been  on  aid  for 
manv  months. 
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Table    1 


INOO-CHIMcSc   REFUficE  ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM 


LENGTH  OF  TT.'E.   IN   UiIITED  STATES 


Statewide 
December   I978-I979 


Langth  of  Time 


Percent 


1979 


1378 


TOTAL 


00.0 


100.0 


Unknown  

Less    Zhar    6    noncrs 


3    -    i I    -cnths 


12    -   23 

•-  -  35 


36-47         

'■-B  -  53         

60  months    and   over 


0.8 
15. i- 
3^.9 
22.9 
1.7 
U.\ 
20. i+ 


0.5 
13.1 
U.l 

7.6 
12.6 
51.3 

0.3 

0.5 


Average  number  of  months 


23.3 


27.9 
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TYPE  OF  AID 


In  comparing  the  data  for  1978  and  1979.  there  has  been  a  decrease 
(frcn  SS.^'A    ^o    ky .0%)    of  Indochlnesa  refugee  families  receiving  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) .   The  number  of  families  on  aid 
due  to  deprivation  of  an  unemployed  father  has  dropped  from  27.5%  to 
Ih.lV;,    while  the  number  of  family  group  cases  have  also  dropped  from 
27.6;4  to  22.87,. 

In  turn,  there  is  an  increasing  percentage  of  refugee  families  receiving 
aid  under  the  I  RAP  program.   The  number  of  I  RAP  Family  Cases  has 
increased  from  18.3%  to  20.3%  and  1  RAP  One  Person  Cases  from  26.6%  to 
32.7?';.   Under  current  law,  I  RAP  Family  Cases  and  One  Person  Cases  do  not 
Qualify  for  AFDC.   If  the  I  RAP  program  ended,  or  these  recipients  were 
no  longer  eligible  for  IRA?  assistance  because  of  current  limits  on  the 
number  of  months  of  eligibility,  many  would  be  eligible  for  General 
Relief.   This  would  cause  a  significant  cost  increase  at  the  county 
1 evel . 
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Tsole  2 


IN00-CHiM£3E   REFUGEE   AS3ISTPMCS    ?P.CG?^\M 


TYPE   OF   AID 


Statev.'ida 


h  =  r    'q73-1^7c; 


Oecatnbsr    !97 


Type  of   Aid 


'ercant 


1979 


!978 


TOTAL 


I  RAP    "ami ly   casa 


I  HAP   One-person    cass 


1 00.0       100.0 


20.3 


32.7 


18.3 


AFDC  rami  I y  Group 


22.3 


27.5 


.AFDC    Unemployad    Facrier 


24.2 


27.5 
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COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 


In  1978,  our  survey  shows  Chat  seven  out  of  ten  Indochinesa  refugee 
families  originate  from  Vietnam,  two  out  of  ten  originate  from  Laos 
and  one  out  of  ;en  originate  f.-om  Cambodia.  The   data  for  1979  has 
showed  no  variation  from  fie  figures  for  1978. 
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Table    3 


INDO-CHINESE   REFUGEE  AS3IS1ANCE   PROGRAM 


COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 


Stacewirie 
December    1978-!973 


Country   of   Origin 


Percant 


1979 


1973 


TOTAL 


I  00  ■  0 


100.0 


V  iarnan 


71. I        5  70. 


Laos 


21.3 


22.; 


Camood  i  a 
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ENGLISH  SPEAKING  ABILITY  OF  OLDEST  PERSON 
IN  THE  FAMILY  3UDGET  UNIT  (FBU) 


The  oldast  person  in  the  Family  3udget  Unit  was  classified  as  speaking 
English  only  if  he  :oulc  affectively  communicate  in  that  language.   If 
he  could  speak  little  or  no  English,  hs  was  classified  as  non-English 
speaking.   In  1973,  th'se  out  of  ten  persons  spoks  English  and  in  1973, 
only  two  out  of  ten  persons  did.   Secause  of  the  lower  ability  to  speak 
English,  more  training  and  time  is  needed  to  develop  language  skills 
that  would  not  only  allow  refugees  to  successfully  compete  for  jobs  and 
to  be  economically  self-sufficient,  but  also  allow  them  to  learn 
American  ways,  to  comnunicate  with  people  encountered  in  their  daily 
lives  and  to  adjust  to  a  new  world. 
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Tab)e    *+ 
INOO-CrllMESE    P.ErUGEE   ASSISTANCE    PROGRArt 

ENGLISH  S?EAKi:iG  ABILITY  OF  OLDEST  PERSON 
IN   FAMILY   BUDGET   UNIT    (?3U)    -^ 


Statewide 
Oecsnber    1572-! 3/ 5 


Abi ! i  ty 


Percent 


1979 


378 


rOTAL 


Oldest    person    in    F3U    speaks    Engl  i  5.S 


Oldest    person    in    F3U   dees    not    speak    English 


100.0 


16. 


33.9 


100.0 


'0  u 


69. S 


]_/    Oldest  person  in  the  F3U  was  classified  as  speaking  Englisii  only  if  he 
could  effectively  ccrrnunicate  in  that  lancuace;  oldest  person  in  F3U 
speaking  little  or  no  English  was  classified  as  non-English  speaking. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


The  number  of  persons  in  the  IRAP  housahold  includas  all  persons  who 
occupy  Che  same  dwelling  unit  regardless  of  eligioility  or  relation- 
ship.  Since  1978,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  average  nu.iiber  o 
persons  in  the  housahold  frcn  5.1  persons  to  5.3  persons.   Larger 
household  size  has  come  about  because  greater  proportions  of  refugees 
who  arrived  in  1979  are  living  in  shared  households.   Those  refugees 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  a  year  ara   not 
shifting  into  shared  living  arrangements. 
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TJble    5 


IN00-CHi;JE'3E   REF'IGEE  A^SISTAflC^   f«OGRAM 


Nin'IBER  OF    PERSONS    IN   THE    HOUSEHOLD   -^ 


S  t  a  c  ew  i  (i  a 
December    '973-1979 


Number  of  Persons  in  Housahold 


Percent 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10  or  more 
Unknown 


TOTAL 


'/5 


ICO.O 


1373 


100.0 


1.0 

4.1 

7.0 

10.5 

10.5 

13.0 

13.9 

13.7 

19.3 

12.7 

15.3 

II. it 

8.1 

3.6 

6.9 

3.5 

5.3 

6.8 

9.5 

5.7 

3.1 

•  • 

Average  number  in  household    ... 


5.3 


5.1 


]_/    Includes  all  persons  occupying  the  same  dwelling  regaro- 
less  of  relationship  or  eligibility  for  aid. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE 
FAMILY  SUOGET  UNIT  (F3U) 


The  -luTioer  cr  persons  in  Che  Family  Budget  Unit  includes  all  persons  in 
the  -'amily  '.-jhcse  needs  are  consiaered  wlnen  detarnining  the  amount  of  the 
fajiilv's  total  needs.   The  average  number  of  parsons  in  the  FBU  has 
rer^ainec  consistently  close.   In  1S78,  the  average  ■.■/as  3.5  persons  and 
in  1973.  the  average  was  3.-+  persons. 

It  is  i-portant  to  note,  however,  that  over  35  percent  of  all  I  RAP  cases 
ar&   one  person  cases.  This  is  exceptionally  high,  compared  to  the  AFOC 
F3U  size,  ^r.ers   only  six  percent  of  the  cases  ars   one  person  cases. 
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Table    6 


INDO-CHINcSc    SEFUGEc   ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 


NUMBER  OF   PERSOMS    IN  THE    FA:-IILY   BUDGET   UNIT    (F3U)    i/ 


Scat  ew I d  e 
December    1973-1979 


Number  or   Persons    in    the 
Fatni  1  y    Suaget    Uni  ; 


Percent 


1979 


1373 


TOTAL 


33.7 
12.1 
10. 7 
11.3 
11.6 
7.0 

^.3 
2  .'■* 

2.4 


i  jQ.O 


!  0    or   iTio r 


3-. 4 

1-.3 

10.7 

3.t 

10.2 
3.9 
3.3 
3.5 

3.i* 


Average    number    in    the   F3U 


3.'+ 


3.5 


J_/  All  persons  in  t.'^e  family  whose  naeos  are  corsidsrec  when 
■aatermining  the  a.-nount  of  the  family's  total  needs. 
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AGE  OF  OLDEST  PERSON  IN  THE 
FAMILY  3UDGET  UNIT  (FBU) 


The  avsrace  35s  zr    -"^.e   cIdasC  parson  in  che  Family  Budge:  Unit  has 
chancec  if-;! a  in  :-a  pas:  year.   The  average  was  }U.\    years  for  1978 
and  33.3  .-ears  -or  1973.   "or  both  yaars,  over  55"'')  of  :he  oldest 
person  :-  :nj  --.'^    -'eil  caf./een  ths  ages  20  and  UO ,    the  prine  age  group 
for  amployment . 
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Table    7 


IMD0-CHIMF5E    REFUGEE  AS3ISTA,s:E   PROQR^t^ 


AGE   0?   OLDEST   PERSON    IN   FAMILY   BLTDGET   UNIT 


S  t  a  t  e'^  i  d  a 
Decernoer    1978-IS79 


Age 


Percan; 


1973 


1978 


TOTAL 

Lass    than    13  years  — 

13  -    20   yaars 

2!  -   2^ 

25  -   29 

30  -   }h 

35  -   39 

i+0    -    Vr 

U3  -  us 
50  -  5^ 
55  -  59 
60  years  and  over 


100.0 


:o.o 


3.2          i 

'■^3 

10.1     ; 

9.8 

\u,k     i 

10.0 

21.6 

20.4 

11.2 

13.2 

10.3 

11.6 

10.1 

3.2 

6.0 

5.3 

'^.3 

3.3 

^•1 

5.2 

3.5 

5.6 

Average  age 


33.5 


3'+.l 


W    Includes  childran  who  were  living  with  non-needy  relatives. 
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PEHCHNTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMOUNT  OF  GRANT 


The  amour-c  of  g-anc  a  Family  Budget  Unit  receives  depends  on  Che  number 
of  persons  :"=;  are  ;n  Che  F3U  and  the  arr.ounc  of  income  ocher  Chan  the 
I  ^P  grant  -~ai    :r.e  ,-3U  receives.   The. average  grant  for  I  RAP  recipients 
has  incraasec  - -o~.   3320  to  S373.   The  increase  in  grant  is  due  to  the 
cose  of  li/'-c  '-crease  in  assistance  levels  and  to  the  lo'wer  percentage 
of  -ami  lies  t.-at  ha\/s    income  to  of-set  the  amount  of  grant  chat  is 
recei vec . 
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Table    3 


INDO-CHINESE   REPJGEE  ASSISU;iC£   PROGRAM 


AIIOraT  OF   GPJJIT 


Deca.Tioer    '97--'973 


Amoun 

t 

0'  Grant 

Percerc 

1979     : 

1973 

T 
o 

OTAL     ' 

i 

100.0 

1:0.0 

Less  :San  350 

I 
t 

1.3 

'•9 
36.1 

2.'-*          \ 
12.6 

1  .5 

9.3 
10. i+    ' 

7.9    i 

15.1    i 

! 

; 
1 

r.v 

30 

53      

2.1 

IOC 

1^9 

1.3 

ISO 

199     

3'+. 5 

200 

2U9 

l.S 

250 

2S9     

16.2 

300 

3^3           

1.1 

350 

559     

10.2 

i^OO 

UU3            

3.2 

itso 

1^59     

7.2 

500 

5i^9     

6.8 

550 

559     

2.3 

600 

r  mora       

6.1 

Average  grant 

5373 

5320 

81-612    O— 81- 


-10 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MONTHLY  AMOUNT  OTHER  THAN  I  RAP  INCOME 


The  percentage  of  families  that  have  income  other  than  the  I  RAP  grant  available 
to  them  has  decreased  from  33-3?  to  22.2°^.   Because  the  major  source  of  inccme 
is  earned  income,  it  is  speculated  that  the  newer  arrivals  ars    lass  able  Co 
find  employment  due  to  lack  of  job  and  language  skills  and  ars,    therefore, 
less  able  to  contribute  to  their  own  support. 

Although  the  major  source  of  income  is  earnings,  other  types  of  income  received 
by  the  refugees  ars   educational  grants  and  loans,  resettlement  payments,  pay- 
ments frcm  roomers  and  boarders.  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits  and  income-in- 
kind. 
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Table     9 


I  MOO-CHI  :;ESS    SEFUGcE   ASS  I  STA.'.'C^    P'\S(^?M\ 


TOTAL   GROSS    i:;COME 


Sta:e.vide 
Decemoer    !972-i979 


Men  t '".  I  v  Ar.oup. : 


Percent 


197= 


1 973 


I 


1  Oi<-ii.  

g"03  3    ■  ncoT.e  

13  5    i  rzzir.e  ' 

50  -     59         

i:o  -  i^s       

15:  -   !59         i 

2CC  -  2'^9 

23c  -   259         I 

■CC  -  ,59         '."...'."i 

^CC  -  ii99         - 

5CC  -  559         ' 

bCC   -   699  ' 

i 
700-799  I 

800   -   899  j 

900-999         I 

1  ,000  cr  -no-e  ' 


12SLJL 


1  n.T  .  n 


77 

.3          1 

22 

.2         ! 

1 

.  3 

•? 

1 

.6 

1 

.9 

0 

.7 

0 

.8 

2 

.9 

2 

I 
3 

2 

8 

0 

8 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

6 

56 

.7 

33 

.  y 

2 

.6 

^ 

.3 

U 

.2 

I 

0 
*  > 

3 

,  ii 

1 

.!+ 

1 

0 

u 

c 

3 

0 

2 

3 

1 

6 

0 
1  . 
1  . 

9 

I 
I 

( 


.--'.er  =  ce   s.T.oun:   or    mesa   with    i  ncorie 


S387 


S350 
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TIME  ON  AlO  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  MONTHS  RESIDING  IN  CALIFORNIA 


The  large  influx  of  refugees  in  1979  nas  caused  a  substantial  drop  in  the  average 
months  in  California  and  the  average  time  on  aid.   However,  Che  proportion  of 
time  that  the  re-ucees  residing  in  California  ars   on  aid  has  increased.   In 
December  1973,  refucees  v/ere  on  aid  31^  of  the  time  they  were  in  California; 
in  Cecerrber  :373,  t.-is  had  increased  to  36>!  .   The  percentege  of  tice  on  aid 
for  refugees  in  California  ]'i-2k   months  has  increased  -rom  Si^i;  to  S'*^ .      While 
the  percentage  of  time  on  aid  for  refugees  in  California  more  than  36  months 
remained  constant. 
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LENGTH  OF  TIME  SETVEEN  ARRIVAL  IN  CALIFORNIA 
AND  INITIAL  APPLICATION  FOR  AID 


In  1979,  t-nors    Mdochinese  ■-afugees  have  app  1  i  ad  for  aid  within  one  .Tionch 
of  arrival  than  they  did  in  1978.   Over  82%   of  the  refugees  have  applied 
for  assistance  ■.vithin  one  iTionth  of  arrival  as  compared  to  SA  in  1978, 
Although  survey  data  does  rot    specifically  explain  the  reasons  for  this 
occurrence,  speculation  has  it  that  the  newer  arrivals  brought  fev/er 
resources  with  theoi  from  their  homeland  and  that  the  newer  refugees  are 
well  inforTied  on  the  welfare  assistance  program  available  to  them  upon 
arrival  in  the  United  States. 
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Table    11 
l,\'DO-CHi:iES£    REFUGES   ASSISTA.^^CE    FROGRA-1 

LENGTH  OF  TIME    3ET^'/EEM  ARRIVAL    IN   CALIFORNIA 
.AND    INITLAL   .APPLICATION   FOR  AID 


Stat  evj  i  d  e 
Decsnber    19"8-1979 


Lanath    of   Time 


I 


Percent 


1 ■■ f 

1979         1 

lr"3 

no .  0 

I  .•>  ^   ,1 

■>T^7 

-6.7 

I'^.O 

20.5 

5.7 

9.3 

\           1.7 

^.7 

1.0 

I.O 

1.0 

1  .0 

0.3 

1.3 

i            '-5 

3.1 

i           1.5 

1 

5.0 

i           '■' 

2.7 

1.9 

1 

3.7 

1           2.1 

!      'o 

:     1.8 

\.h 

TOTAL 


Sa.Tia  Tiorch 

i    -onth 
2    -on ens 


5 

o 

7  - 

11 

12    - 

17 

13    - 

23 

24   - 

35 

36  months  or  more 


Unknown 


Average  number  of  months 


IM 


3.7 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  PAYEE  PRIOR  TO  U.  S.  ARRIVAL 
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Table    12 


INDO-CHINESE   REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE   PP.OCRAM 


EDUCATIONAL   LEVEL  OF   PAYEE    PRIOR  TO   U.S.    ARRIVAL 


SCatewida 

Oaceinber  1S73-I979 


Educational  Uavel  Prior  to  U.  S.  Arrival 


Percsnt 


1979 


1973 


TOTAL 

None     

Lass  ".San   9c.'i  crace    

Soce  hie-!  school    

Attending  nig.T  school  or  aquivalent 
Hich  school  graduate  or  equivalent 
.Attending  college,  or  some  college 

College  graduate    

Post  Graduate    

Not  applicable-    

Unknown    


00-0 


5.1 

7.9 

2. it 

11.9 

2.2 

-  1.1 

35.3 


1 00 , 1 


k.) 

22.7 

^.7 

2.3 

17.7 

10.5 

k.\ 

1.8 

t*.S 

27.1 


2/  Cases  which  had  .10  adult  were  aided.   Children  were  living  with  a  non-needy 
relative. 
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EMPLOY'^EMT  STATUS  OF  PAYEE  PRIOR  TO  U.  S.  ARRIVAL; 
OCCUPATION  OF  THOSE  EMPLOYED 


The  amplcymen:  s:a:us  of  the  payee  (head  of  the  I  RAP  family  receiving 
aid)  is  esser-;=iiy  the  same  for  boch  1978  and  1979.   The  employment 
statjs  of  about  y'-   of  the  payees  remained  unknown.   About  one  of  six 
I  RAP  pa-.ses  .-las  .nenployed  in  his  native  land,  "ih  i  1  e  abou:  half  of  ths 
payees  ■■•zrz   sr-pioyed.   The  only  significant  change  in  the  job  occupa- 
tions was  the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  payees  v/orking  in  service 
occupations.  ~'r^   occupations  which  remained  consistently  stable 
occurrea  in  "he  Tilitary  service,  farm  labor,  clerical,  sales  and 
small  business,  and  in  industrial  labor,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled. 
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Table    13 
INDO-CHINESE   REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE   PP.CQFAn 

EMPLOY>!EMT  STATUS   OF   PAYEE   PRIOR  TO   U.S.    ARRIVAL: 
OCCUPATION  OF  THOSE   EMPLOYED 


Statewide 
December    1973-1973 


ErT'pIoyment    Status/Occupation 


Percent: 


1979 


1973 


TOTAL 


lOO.O 


I  00 . 0 


Not   appl i  cable  —              . . . . 
E.TipIoyment    status    un<no'«p 
Not   ar-ployed  


E/np  1  eyed  

Industrial,  semi/unski 1  led 

l.ndustrial,  skilled     

Clerical,  sales,  small  business 
Farmer,  farm  worker 
Professional,  semi-professional 

Service  occupations     

Military  service     

F  i  she  rman    

Other    

Unknown    


!7.7 


SLA. 


;0.'4 
17.1 


3.7 

3.5 

^•7 

1.2 

3.9 

6. it 

k.S 

1 .1 

7.9 

3.1 

3.7 

12.3 

12.1 

10.7 

3.3 

2.5 

0.7 

l.I 

1.5 

1.0 

1/    Children  who  were  living  with  non-needy  relatives. 
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ZAli/ocrJ.*  Dmpt.    -it  Social  STv\;»n 


3.      Ca3«   :itias«r 


C.    Ca»«   n«ffl«    '.la«c.    Jlric) 


>  9.    i;ss 


1«E  r^lSjIFICATICM 


•JA?  -   faaily   ;ss« 


;.    Ar:c  - 


-yiTIONALITV 


I.      Vl«cnui 

^.      Uo«  


'IWNT    :C.**'.TAT'.CH      ..acTirs    rtfsr   :3   :^   :; 


Ai 


\1.      ^axl3U3   iiJ  

L2.      TiCai    -.«c    ^ric=-:4  

13.      3*s-.c   jraa:    it   '.nc=«    .r.   ixcisi   ;:   -^xicua 

li.      WeTTiy^enc   ic.^uscatne   is  :astc   jrinc  .  X-X 

13.      Tocal      (13  ^nu»   1-i 

16.      5p«c--ai   n««<;5  ^"^^   ■ 

(«  ' 

(L) 


':) 


(C) 


li    '^^  ■ ; 


Vhac    lia7.:af«    ices    ?«; 
: .      ZiaoodlAS 


vc«    !?«««. : 


=?.  ■:::  i?.c'w?s  ::i  -<:'JSi 


:o<i    :-l»  r3C    •.!/«   vl:>.: 

J.      Ao    -JU?    ;i««  

b.      An  AfTX;  :«•  

:.      Aa  J3I/S3?  T«cl?i«n=<J)      ... 


•^g^cHjLS  COMPOS  r::  Oil 

3.      rlucbtr  3t   ;«rsoa» 
i.      ".'nbom  caiia 


17.  .^aouac    »ucnoci:Bd 

13.  Cour.iy  iu3pl.<s«ae 

li  .  t3tal   irour.c   luc-onsaa 

;o,  larfia   ju33lif=*n - 


M) 


NET  i.NCC*''?  ::^'o•JT^T;c^  "cs  rscfs*?  jS^rr 


:2.      N*oc    aptllraei*    -   -*.J    jrsi*    i=233«    'c^ici   box; 

:j.      tacal   jrssa   **rr.:..-.^i   ic   nc  

1.      3:0   ar.d   1-3    iM=t)Clon  

:.      Cr.lli   :*rt  

t.      yjosac?r^    I'iuciiani  _>_^— 

;.      Trinssortacun  -    ___^_^— 

*.  3:*«r  vor.<-^tl*cic  «3t7«aJt«  ..  ^___^.^_ 
:.-ta*    d»duc:l3ni    'i-»-r:-i-^>         

:i.  S«c  r.3n«saspt   ^aml=5J      -3   -ilsu*   I'iV, 

15.  Ochcr  cos n   iacoca   -   ;2Cil  -.«e  

;&.  :acc=«   i-a-tln-S  

17.  Tocai   r.«t    iBcoza 


".Rcss  :-)cc.^E  =:»  :E:r'3e:?  :?aht  ::-p'rr::n 


:2. 


CC     t??^-:sb.! 


-e    ir.e3?a    ■.  :.'.scn  sex! 


.      "lail.--   3uc)9;    -.11': 

ii 

3«X 

Cliiis?-. 

v«        7 

■  •*       So 

2 

3 

i 

5 

4 

7 

9 

3 

•-1 

1: 

n 

Ts 

TOTAL  PI-ISCNS 

30.  SaeUl  3«c.:rity 

31.  CI3/SCA         


'?%eaan  .iacA«r 


32.      C«ab  con^rlbuclana   from  ?«csoal  -Jho  «tt  ;3C 
rici?Uncj   U  :iilj  ?3;;: 


33.      Ot?i«t  :j«ii  l!!co=«     toecliy   :79«   «   iour:a   :«lou) 


34 .  I3coo«   ta-<lcd 

35.  To:»l   iron   tr.c: 


n»  ■.;?'    ii/'ra: 
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\  [ !  ■ ^_ 


:» 

Sata  a^  ^agu 

r 

53 

(1)    ai?h  school.                  !                    ' 

1   1 

;9 

Siaoar  li   lUaa  on  Hi  i.t  iailismia 
sravloual/ 

(2)    C3iJ.ese   -  u.na«r^ratf»iasa           ....      '■        .              ' 

(3)    Coli«i«   -    iraduaca                      i 

■0. 

T3£ai  ausbar  oi  sonc.ia  jn  aid 

??.I3X  =3   ;aa  Mac  recast  caaa  spaaLaj 

Uca  ci  »a:   rac3s=   ^aml-adoo 

2aaa9Q  :3r   :anlpatl3n    .'icaci^J 

(^)    ''ocsclcaal    £7aa.3ls<                 

■")    il^a    icnooi                    

~!a- --T- 

C:;    Coll*s9    -    icic5r?c»iii«ij           

... 

(3)    Islls^f    -    iriciaci                      

;-)    "ocaciana.    :raL.Ti2i                 

>•                       T                      :                       1 

-aj 

c.    Tocii   -ua3«r   ffill-clM    i    ;trT-;lz«> 

.    • 

Vuaoer    La   ."3U   li-   rscal/icj   fliaacljl   ajsijcartcs 

"'.J 

?Ar:a  of  hi;: 

a.    T^cai   j=o_=:    .-f   ass:^::aac*   c*c*lv«d 

1.    '->jxz   -as   :-•!€    i3ur=5    :*'    :.-.9    /lianciai.   assLjC3CC«r 

:ica   3C   icrl-/a:   '.a  ■;.    3.              

-J. 

--. 

-33-' 



-ST'      —  " 

;  .  •!     i 

-5. 

.^laca  31;   IjYiilai  raaattiasaac: 

a.      Saaa  couac?  as  currcnc  raaidase*. . 

■3.      3li;ereac  zoTine?   I3  Caili3cata 
v'j^acliv, 

:S1 

£31 

S4 

53 

56. 

iducaeloo   Ir-zei  of   ?«ye«   i«f3r«   arrival   ia   U.S. 
S pacify 

:.      3iifaracc  Jiaca 

(ipael.'T) 

:aca  3;  irr-.vai  13  Caiiiarala      

-^i   '.z  33avl3.jj  Scata?            

:;    "Ua".   lira  ar   jcata 

.6. 

I=pl<373«Di    xcacuA    :C   3aw«a   bafsra    arrlvaJ.    la   ".$. 

:ss 

-•• 

?aa        .70 

— 

-J. 

i.    £a?io*ad    -   Specify   Jc;-.i?aclJa                          



!          : : 

-S3 

C 



r?Tl.D<EHT,-S?0«SORSHIfi 

3 

»e; 

lapiowaat    scacua  of   ?aya«    la   r«cast)ar   1979: 

i». 

Did  a  TOluncary  a;«Qcr  arranga  far  :.Sa 
;aa«cclas«nc  ai  t.>«  ;aTaa!          

'•'  "^ae",   oaoa  of  voluacarr  a(«nc7 

•     !     1 

I 

M. 

SI. 

-aa  :ha   3my«9   tponaored   far   idalaalon 
;ata   :.1a  ".S.    5»  aaoc.lar  raiujaa? 

~  1  ■ 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


3  9999  05706  1812 
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